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Activities of the Huntington Y. C. 


Ov of the most enterprising yacht clubs 
on Long Island —the Huntington — 
has recently inspired the Lighthouse Bureau 
to light the entrance to Huntington, and now 
with lighted buoys showing the way in from 
the lighthouse the harbor is almost as easy of 
access at night as New York Harbor itself. 
Although somewhat crowded during the sea- 
son Huntington is one of the snuggest har- 
bors on the Sound, and this improvement to 
its buoyage system will be appreciated by all 
strangers who seek it as a port of call. 

Not content with this activity the Hunt- 
ington Yacht Club. has rented facilities at 
the Commercial Wharf in Newport for use of 
its members and friends from a couple of 
days prior to the start of the America’s Cup 
match until the conclusion of that event. 
The flag of the H. Y. C. is not dissimilar from 
that of the N. Y. Y. C., whose permanent 
station is next to the Commercial Wharf, so 
visitors from remote parts may have to look 
twice before making a landing — but they’ll 
be welcome at one place or the other. 

+ + + 


New Race for Gulf of Mexico 


A new race, sanctioned by the Gulf Yacht- 
ing Association, has been scheduled for noon 
of July 9th and will be run jointly by the 
Southern Yacht Club and the Biloxi Yacht 
Club. Open to all seaworthy sailing craft, the 
race will start in the deep water outside Bi- 
loxi, Miss., and will extend through Ship 
Island Pass to the open gulf to Chandeleur 
Island Light, thence to Sand Island sea buoy, 
off the mouth of Mobile Bay, and back to a 
finish at Biloxi. The distance is approxi- 
mately 250 miles. 

+ + + 


Important Change of Scene 


Due to circumstances beyond the control 
of the Bellport Y. C., which was formerly. 
slated to run this year’s races for the Mrs. 
Charles Francis Adams Trophy, emblematic 
of the Women’s National Championship, the 
scene of this important event has been changed 
from Bellport to Rye, N. Y., where the Amer- 
ican Y. C. will be host to the feminine galaxy 
of racing stars. However, the date of the open- 
ing race—September 8th— remains the 
same. 

+ + + 


Second Annual Wee Scot Race 


On July 31st the second annual Wee Scot 
invitation race for the Milton Trophy will be 
held by the Sea Cliff Y. C., of Sea Cliff, L. I. 
The race is open to all Wee Scot owners who 
have paid their dues to the association for 
1937. While the date is that of the start of the 
America’s’ Cup match it is confidently ex- 
pected that there will be no conflict in a ma- 
terial sense of the word. 


Yachting Calendar 


July 2— Annual West End, New Orleans-Biloxi, Miss., 
Race, Southern Y. C. 

July 3 — Trial Races for Cup Contenders, N. Y. Y. C., 
Newport. 

July 3 — Gibson Island-Annapolis Race, Annapolis Y. C. 

July 3-5 — Hampton Y. C. Regatta, Hampton, Va. 

July 3-5—lInternational 14-Foot Dinghy Regatta, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

July 4— Special Open Regatta, Larchmont Y. C. 

J + Sp 270-Mile Race around Gottland, Royal Swedish 


July 9 — Offshore Race, Biloxi, Miss., to Sand Islands Sea 
Buoy and Return, Biloxi Y. Cc. 

July 9 — Saugatuck Race, Jackson Park Y. C., . Chicago. 

July 9-11 — Regatta, Maryland Y. C., Baltimore, M 

July 10 — Maryland Y. C. Regatta, Baltimore, Md. 

July 10 — Block Island Race, New York A. C. 

July 10— Branford-Duck Island Race, New Haven 
Power Squadrons 

July 13 — Fire Island Lightship Race, Larchmont Y. C. 

July 13-16 — Syce Cup, Women’s Championship, iL.4, 
Sound, Larchmont Y. C., N. Y. 

July 13- 17 — Prince of Wales Cup Races, Yarmouth, 


July 17 — Port Huron-Mackinac Race, Bayview Y. C. 
July 17-24 — Larchmont Race Week. 
July 18 — Midsummer Festival Regatta, Milwaukee Y. C. 


July 18 — Gulfport, Miss.-West End, New Orleans — 


Southern Y. C. 

July 19-30 — Cruising Club of America Cruise. 

J = 19 — Roosevelt Bowl Races, Beverly Y. C., hiahen. 

July 29-24 oo men Series Class E Scows, Manto- 
loking Y.C.,N 

July 23-24 — Fourteenth Annual Regatta, Edgartown 
Y. C., Edgartown, Mass. 

July 24 — Chicago-Mackinac Race. 

July 24 — Puritan Cup Race, Eastern Y. C., Marblehead, 


Mass. 

July 24-29 — Eastern Y. C. Cruise, Marblehead. 

July 26 — Start of Eliminations for 6-Metre Gold Cup 
5 age Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., Oyster Bay, 


July 30 — Bayside-Block Island Auxiliary Race, Bayside, 


July 30-31 — Chester River Regatta, Chester River Y. & 
C. C., Chestertown, Md. 

July 31 — Start, America’s Cup Races, ag “cing IS & 

July 31 — Green Bay 100-Mile Cruiser Race, M & M 
Y. C., Marinette, Wis., and Menominee, Mich. 

July 31 — Second Annual “ag Scot Invitation Race, Sea 
Cliff Y. C., Sea Cliff, L 

August 1 — H. Martyn Beker Trophy, One-Design Class 
D Dinghies, Newport. 

August 2 — Gulden Trophy Races for Junior ay a 
ship, Great South Bay, Point-of-Woods Y. C., L. I. 

August 2 — Law Trophy Races, Junior delises, Indian 
Harbor , Greenwich, Conn. 

August 3 — Miles River Y. C. Regatta, St. Michaels, Md. 

August 7 — Fastnet Race, Royal Ocean Racing Club 

August 7-14 — Marblehead Race Week. 

August 9-14— Great South Bay Regatta Week, Suc- 
cessively at Babylon, Bayshore, Point- of-Woods, Tim- 
ber Point, Sayville, and Bellport. 

August 10-12 — Race Week, New Bedford Y. C. 

August 10-12 — Inter-Lake rig Put-in-Bay, O. 

August 12-15 — American Y. C. Cruise, Rye, N. 

August 13 — Second Annual Gibson Island-Oxford Race, 
Chesapeake Bay Y. “s — Md. 

August 13-15 — C. B. A. Rendezvous and Tred 
Avon Regatta — Tiss Brooke — Eight-Metre and 
Log Canoe Racing, Oxford, Md. 

August 15 — Annual Regatta, Including _ and Comet 
Racing, Raritan Y. C., Perth Amboy, N. 

August 15 — Sheridan Shore Race Week and Great Lakes 
Championships, Wilmette Harbor Fleet, Wilmette, 


Aug an 16-18 — Long Island Sound Junior Champion- 
ship Races, Pequot Y. C., Southport, Conn. 
August 16-18 — Long Island Sound Midget Champion- 
ship Races, Knickerbocker Y. C., Port Washington. 
August 16-20 — Inland Lake Y. A. Regatta, Lake 
Geneva. Wis. 
August 16-24 — New York Yacht Club Cruise, New Lon- 


don. 

August 21— Cornfield Auxiliary and Stratford Shoal 
Sailing Races, City Island Y. C. 

August 21-22 — Fire Island Auxiliary Race, Richmond 
County Y. C., Great Kills, Staten es. N. Y. 

August 22 — Cruiser Race, Babylon Y. C , Baylon, Seo 

August 23-26 — Junior Championship Races for Sears 
Bowl, Marblehead, Mass. 

August ‘24-26 — Championships and Open Races, Atlan- 
tic Class Association, Manhasset Bay Y. C., Port 
Washington, L. I. 

August 24-27 — Baby Knockabout National Champion- 
ships and Nimblet National Class Association Cham- 
pionships, Buzzards Bay, Mass. 

August 27—Southern California Championship Re- 
gatta, Southern California Y. A. 

August 28 — Start of Gold Cup Six-Metre Races, Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian Y. C , Oyster Bay, L. I. 

August 28 — Monhegan Island Race, Portland Y. C., Me. 

og 28 — Sheridan Prize Regatta, Lake Geneva Y. ., 

is 


August —? Rappahannock River Club Regatta, 
Irvington, V: 

August 28-Se Seasiies 2 — J-Class Racing, Eastern Y. C., 
Marblehead. 

September 3 — The Vineyard Race, Stamford Y. C 
September 4— West River Sailing Club and Gibson 
land Y. S. Cedar Point Race, Gibson Island, Md. 
September 4-6 — Annual Triangular Race, ‘Chicago- 

ichigan City-St. Joseph-Chicago. 
September 4-6 — Invitation Regatta, Bellport Y. C., 
ellport, L. I. 

September. 4-6 — Fish Sa Championships, Lipton Tro- 
phy, Gulfport Y. C., Miss. 

September 4-6 — Labor Day Regatta, P. I. Y. A., Bel- 
lingham, Wash. 

September 5 — Sixteenth Annual Jeffreys Ledge Auxiliary 

ce, Cruising Club of America, Manchester, Mass. 

Se tember 6 — Norfolk-Portsmouth Club Regatta, Nor- 
ts) 

September 8-10 — Women’s Championship Races, Ameri- 
can Y.C., Rye, N. Y. 

September S11 — Fall Series, Manhasset Bay Y. C. 

September 11-12 — Comet Class National Ss eee 
ship Races, Raritan Y. C., Perth Amboy, N. J. 

September 11-12 — Lutz Trophy Races for Q Class, 
ackson Park Y. C., Chicago. 

September 18 — Autumn Regatta, Chicago Y. C 

a ee River Regatta, Washing- 
ton, 


y. R. A. of Long Island Sound 
July 2— Horseshoe Harbor Y. C. 
July 3 — New Rochelle Y. C. 
July 5 — Larchmont Y. C. 
July 10 — Indian Harbor Y. C. 
July 17 — Larchmont Y. C. 
July 24 — Larchmont Y. C. 
July 31 — Stamford Y. C. 
August 7 — American Y. C. 
August 14 — Huguenot Y. C. 
August 21 — New York Athletic - 
August 28 — Port Washington Y. C 
September 4 — Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 
September 6 — Larchmont Y. C. 
September 11 — Indian Harbor Y. C. 
September 18 — Manhasset Bay Y. C. 
September 25 — Horseshoe Harbor Y. C. 


Star Class 
July 3-5 — Morton Trophy Series, Chicago. __ 
July 3-5—Sir Thomas Lipton Trophy Series, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 
July 23-25 — J. Rulon Miller, Jr., Memorial Series for 
the Championship of Chesapeake Bay, Gibson Island, 


July “26-81 — Marina Blue Star Series, Long Beach, 
ali 


August 9-11 — Interlake Regatta, Put-in-Bay, Ohio. 
August 10-14 — Commodore Corry Series, Great South 


Bay. 
—- 13-15 — J. Graham Johnson Memorial, Oxford, 


August 15-21 — Great Lakes Championship and Sheri- 
dan Shore Race Week, Sheridan Shore Yacht Club, 
Wilmette, Ill. 

August 24-28 — Atlantic Coast Championship, Pequot 

.C., Southport, Conn. 

September 2,3, 5 — Governor's Regatta, New London, 

onn. 

September 4-6 — Pacific International Yachting Asso- 
ciation Star Regatta, Bellingham, Wash. 

September 4-6 — Ninth Annual et al Coast Challenge 

eries, Barnegat Bay, Seaside Park, 

September 14-21 — World Cheameiecanics Manhasset 
Bay Y. C., Port Washington, N. Y. 

Pom At bh 16 — Second Race for World’s Championship, 
American Y. C., Rye, N. Y. 


Power 
July 1-2 — Inboard and Outboard Regatta, Prince Ed- 
ward’s Y. C., Picton, Ont. 
July 2 — Annual West End, New Orleans-Biloxi, Miss., 
Race, Southern Y. C. 
July $-4-. Virginia Gold Cup, Hampton, Va. 
7“ -* — New York State Circuit Regatta, Buffalo, 


July 4-5 — Trenton, N. J. 

July 9-11 — Senaca Lake Regatta, Geneva, N. Y. 

July 10 — Block Island Cruiser Race, N. Y. Athletic Club. 

July 10-11 — Maryland Yacht oe Baltimore, Md. 

July 16-17 — Havre de Grace, Md. 

7 di — Capital to Capital Race, Seattle Y. C., 

ash. 

July 24-25 — Herald Harbor, Md. 

July 25 — Evinrude Trophy Race, Chicago-Milwaukee. 
Also First = Mackinac Power Boat Cruise. 

July 30-31 — Chestertown, Md 

Aug. 5-7 — Miles River Yacht. Club, St. Michael’s, Md. 

Aug. 7-8 — Boston, Mass. 

Aug. 14-16 — National tastes. Red Bank, N. J. 

Aug. 21-22 — Solomon’s Island, M 

September 6 — Gold Cup Races, Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 10-11 — Eastern por eery, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sept. a — National Outboard Championships, Rich- 
mon 
“_. oo — President’s Cup Regatta, Washington, 
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@ One look tells you that Elco has 
designed a beautiful boat in the new 
Marinette 30—but that’s not the 
half of it! 

Elco has solved a real problem. For 
here at last is a small cruiser that is 
genuinely seaworthy (due to her round 
bottom hull). That is easy and inex- 
pensive to’ maintain and operate, yet 
has big cruiser features like Elco’s 
“Vibrationless Power’, Sound-Proof- 
ing, Steel Engine Foundations, etc. 
That-has a real, full-headroom cabin 
forward (sleeping 4) and a magnifi- 
cent after cockpit (12'6” x 8’3”"). 


biehdirins alii Peed 2 of the sport fish- 
y Elco in many lengths. E 

has devoted years to the d ge possi: 

evelopment of th - 

plete, practical fishing equipment svalaliens es 

usky cruisers. Write for special “Angler” folder 


Permanent Showroom: PORT ELCO 


113 East 46 Street (at Park Ave.), N. Y. C 


Sounds almost too good to be true, 
doesn’t it? But hundreds of yachtsmen 
will find the answer to years of wishing 
:n the new Marinette 30. See this and 
other new Elco models on display at 
Port Elco. Or write for illustrated de- 
scriptive folder. THE ELCO WORKS 
— Sales and Exhibit: Port Elco, New 
York—Plant: Bayonne, N. J. 





THE ELCO FLEET: Marinette 39, 
Cruisette 32 (4 models), Cruisette 38 
(4 models), Cruisette 41 (4 models), 
Elco Motor Yacht 48 (2 models), Elco 
Motor Yacht 53. 
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"THs column is finding it difficult not 
to quote the soothful Sage of Oxford 
(Md.) — Ralph Wiley — with what I 
trust is not monotonous regularity. .. . 
Following is the Wiley Mot of the 
Month: 
“On a yacht it requires the paid 





hand, the owner and four guests to get 
the anchor, while on a work boat the 
cook does it all by himself.”’ 


It seems only fair to me that if it’s 
legal to incorporate a yacht in order to 
lighten the burden of income taxes, 
there ought at least to be a clue to the 
vessel’s status on her stern. ... For 
instance — Artful Dodger Inc. 


On arrival, Tom Sopwith received the 
report of HRanger’s currently demon- 
strated superiority over Rainbow and 
Yankee. .. . “Yes, I know,” he said 
with a wide smile. “‘That’s the worst 
news we have heard yet.” ... The 
reticent English are always given to 
understatement. . . . The comely Mrs. 
Sopwith is going to do the timing again 
aboard the challenger, “thus defying 
your best yachting traditions,’ as her 
husband puts it, apparently having ev- 
ery confidence in his mate to take 
charge of a watch. .. . The Endeav- 
ours haven’t been racing against each 
other. .. . They’ve merely been en- 
gaged in ‘‘comparative sailing,” an ex- 
pression which neatly describes a series 
of contests devoid of rivalry. . . . Per- 
haps a pleasanter way of determining 
the faster boat than racing. 


An innocent bystander at the parting 
of Endeavour and Viva II in mid-ocean 
reported that just prior to the incident 
“the bow wave created by the towed 
vessel rose as high as the spreaders.” 
... That’s a tall story. 


Sighting Harry Maxwell hove to in 
the thick of the rocking chair fleet on 
the verandah of the Larchmont Yacht 
Club, a seagoing gent roared: ‘“‘ What! 
Don’t tell me there are still yachtsmen 
to be found here!” 


Yankee’s ‘“‘balloonatic” jib was the 
first of the new crop of unconventional 
sails to be hoisted by the competing 
“‘J’s”” who may be expected to break 
out with anything that will set and 
hatch speed. 


Ralph Gore, one of the Sopwith 
strategists, who was aboard Rainbow as 
observer in the last campaign, will be in 
the challenger’s afterguard — “‘again in 
the winning boat,” he predicts. . . . It 
looks like plane sailing ahead for the 
invaders with Flight Lieutenant Scar- 
lett of the Royal Air Force as navi- 
gator. 


QUERY OF THE MOMENT 


Which of the “J” Class Quintuplets 
Will be the America’s Cuplets? 


Endeavour touched lightly as she 
left her moorings one day and it’s been 
suggested that Skipper Ned Heard was 
trying to find out how good a mudder 
she is. 


I just saw a headline in an afternoon 
rag — ““SOPWITH APT TO PRO- 
TEST ABSENCE OF PLUMBING 
ON RANGER.” 

Why? . . . He’s sailing aboard En- 
deavour, isn’t he? 


I hear that every one of the 125,000 
yachtsmen in the United States may be 
offered an unofficial naval rating... . 
If this should happen the legions of 
Kentucky Colonels will be compara- 
tively inconspicuous due to the sudden 
prevalence of Admirals throughout the 
length and breadth of the land... . I 
prophesy unreluctantly that the publick 





























prints will bulge with items such as 
“Unofficial Admiral Potter Bilge who 
served in the World War as a gunner’s 
mate, 3c, at Bensonhurst, sailed his Wee 
Scott to victory, etc.” 


“That’s Yankee,’’ explained the debu- 
tante aboard the speed boat. ‘‘Short for 
Yankee Doodle. . . . Isn’t it too appro- 
priate that she has one of those maca- 
roni masts!” 


“Mike” Vanderbilt wasn’t taking 
any chances when he stepped Ranger’s 
new stick. . . . A sou’wester was kick- 
ing up a nasty sea at Bristol, so the 
maestro of the helm, always resource- 
ful, moored Vara, her boats and a fat 
barge of no social consequence in posi- 
tion to form a lee. 


I hear that Sherman Hoyt may be on 
the air for Columbia during the forth- 
coming naval engagement and, if so, I 
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predict that those who take their in- 
ternational racing with a grain of static 
will discover in Skipper Hoyt not only 
a diverting commentator but an in- 
formant with an engaging sympathy for 
the layman’s ignorance. Before he gets 
through you'll at least know who 
won. 


And speaking of broadcasting, I’ve 
just heard the Olde Mugge libeled as 
“The Lipton Cup” on an NBC pro- 
gram! 


Sailing, probably more than any 
other sport, teaches youth self-reliance 
— or at least it used to. But I fear that 
the shadow of change sweeping over the 
world has swallowed up this verity. 
My pessimism is based on the incident 
involving the two young men who found 
themselves becalmed in their 30-foot 
sail boat one evening some 400 feet off 
Beach Forty-fourth Street at the west- 
ern end of Coney Island. In this desper- 
ate plight they were constrained to tie 
up to a bell buoy and signal frantically 
for assistance. Apparently their only 
confidence lay in the authorities. They 
had none in themselves. “A large de- 
tachment of patrolmen mobilized” in 
response to the waving shirt tails. Soon 
an amphibian plane settled down along- 
side and the intrepid navigators were 
“rescued.” .. . Sailing that teaches 
youth reliance on somebody else ought 
to be discouraged. 


Trish Pennants: The popular favorites 
of the “J” fleet are Endeavour and 
Yankee. . . . The former’s trial by jury 
rig after she cut adrift from Viva in that 
Famous Friday buster puts her in a 
special class with Gerry Lambert’s 
white hope, for both of them have been 
on their own at sea and proved their 
ability to stand the gaff... . Judging 
from its impermanence aboard some of 
the big racers, “standing rigging”’ is 
rather a misnomer. . . . While New- 
port awaited Endeavour the press was 
busy describing her as “‘a trim schooner” 
with ‘“‘a slotted keel, like a centerboard.”’ 
. . . [hear that Tom Sopwith lacks one 
cup to complete the silver service aboard 
Philante. . . . A nautical philosopher 
with whom I’m acquainted complains 
that his life is full of asterisks — stand- 


ing for the things left out. . . . One of 
them is a boat of his own — and a lot 
of us are in the same boat. . . . Accord- 


ing to International News, Captain 
Bailey Sawyer and his wife are em- 
barked on an 18,000-mile voyage with 
the purpose of ‘charting the bottom of 
the sea.” . . . I trust they come out 
on top. 


“Spun Yarn” complained to me at 
lunch the other day that a lot of people 
were accusing him of writing this 
column. I told him I sympathized with 
him but that J had no cause for com- 
plaint. . . . Nobody has suspected me 
of writing his. TELLTALE 

















SOCTALLY- AMERICAS FIRST MOTOR CAR 
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MEETING “THE CANNON BALL” AT SOUTHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND 


AT THOSE vacation and week-end re- 
sorts which year after year attract Amer- 
ica’s most socially prominent families, 
more large Packards are habitually in 
evidence than any other fine car. 


This is a striking fact, but a most natu- 
ral one. For in such families Packard 


ownership has become as traditional as 
attendance at certain schools, member- 
ship in certain clubs. 


In fact, more than a thousand of Amer- 
ica’s most distinguished families have 
owned Packards continuously for twenty- 
five years or longer. 


MAI 


THE TWELVE 
THE SUPERe BIGHT 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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M. Rosenfeld 


“Ranger” (to windward) and “Rainbow” in their first meeting off Newport 


CUP YACHTS SWING INTO ACTION 


First Series of Shakedown Races All “Ranger's” 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


three years ago for her smaller sister, Rainbow, and that 

she had been under canvas but a few times before she 
swung into action against the older aspirants for Cup honors, 
Harold 8. Vanderbilt’s new Ranger had things very much 
her own way in the first of a series of races arranged by the 
America’s Cup Committee off Newport. Sailing in four of 
the six races scheduled, she beat her old rival Yankee, now 
owned by Gerard Lambert, three times, and Chandler 
Hovey’s Rainbow twice. She did not lose a single race in the 
series. The series was the first of three arranged by the New 
York Yacht Club to give its selection committee a chance to 
get a line on the candidates for this year’s defense. 

In doing the job Ranger made a most impressive showing. 
Apparently, she clicked from the very start, in spite of her 
hard luck in losing her new duralumin mast three days after 
it was stepped, while under tow from Bath, where she was 


ie spite of the fact that she was sailing with a mast made 


built, to Newport. This happened in a heavy easterly sea and 
swell that caused the new boat to roll badly. With only a 
staysail set to steady her, one of the rod topmast shrouds 
let go shortly before midnight. This undoubtedly accelerated 
the whip in the 165-foot stick, and throughout the remaining 
hours of darkness one after the’ other of the upper shrouds 
snapped, until the mast was entirely unsupported above the 
lower set of shrouds. Then the end came after daylight when 
the mast snapped some thirty feet from the deck, and with all 
its standing rigging attached. went overboard and sank. It 
was a tough start for the season. 

However, there was a spare mast made for Rainbow, 
greater in diameter than the new one and some 600 pounds 
lighter than the required weight. By superhuman effort this 
was stepped, wire shrouds made up for it, and the new boat 
was all ready to sail on June 2nd, when she went out to meet 
Yankee off Brenton Reef. 
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Yankee, it will be remembered, had been 
under sail for nearly six weeks, trying out 
her new rig with its larger mainsail and 
smaller fore triangle with its single jib. How 
she would perform under this rig was a ques- 
tion every yachtsman was asking. Judging 
from this first series, the change has not 
helped her any, although the season is still 
too young to form any definite conclusions. 
Certain it is that in this first series Ranger 
was faster than Yankee or Rainbow on the 
wind — minutes faster as the record testi- 
fies. In running, the new boat did not hold 
her own, and Yankee, always good before 
the wind, with an efficient assortment of 
parachute spinnakers, would close up on 
Ranger, but never came fast enough to 
threaten the latter’s lead seriously. The 
result of any race never seemed in doubt 
after the first half hour or so. 

In five of the six races sailed, the yachts 
were paired, while in the sixth all three 
candidates raced together. Ranger’s  ad- 
vantage over Yankee in the three times they 
met amounted to 5 minutes 56 seconds in 
the first race, 2 minutes 5 seconds in the 
second, and 4 minutes 39 seconds in the 
third. In the two times Ranger and Rainbow 
met, the new boat beat the older.one by 1 
minute 58 seconds and 4 minutes 38 sec- 
onds. Rainbow had been under sail only a 
few times before the series started but she 
gave a good account of herself against both 
Ranger and Yankee. The Lambert boat beat 
her twice, once by 5 minutes 27 seconds, the 
next time by 2 minutes 3 seconds, while in 
the last race, when all three boats were 
racing, Rainbow just nosed out Yankee for 
second place by one second, which would 
have been even less had time been kept in 
split seconds. It was as close as that. 

The series was sailed in light to moderate 
winds — mostly on the light side, however 
—so that not much is known of what the 
new boat, or the Yankee, will do in a breeze. 

(Continued on page 115) 
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“ Yankee” with her new single 
headsail and larger mainsail. 
Judging from the first series 
of races the change does not 
seem to have improved her 


Left, “Ranger” at Marble- 
head after losing her new 
duralumin mast while under 
tow from Bath to Newport 


Right, “Ranger“ on the wind. 
(Photo by M. Rosenfeld) 























The fleet in Newport Harbor, anchored thicker than peas in a pod, at the time of the last America’s Cup race 


SO YOU'RE GOING TO NEWPORT! 


And if the Harbor Is Found to be Crowded There Are Plenty of Other 











Quiet Coves Near By Where One May Find All the Peace He Craves 


LL courses will lead to Newport for the few days pre- 
ceding the races for the America’s Cup late in July, 
and throughout the following. week or ten days dur- 

ing which the international imbroglio will be fought to a 
finish off the rocky coast of Rhode Island. 

There’ll be lots to see in Newport Harbor, back of gray 
Fort Adams and Goat Island, during the international 
series. It will be the center of all yachting activity on the 
Atlantic Coast. Not only will it be the base of the Cup 
yachts themselves, and of their tenders, but every one of the 
huge fleet of big and little yachts that will follow them in 
their battles around the 30-mile courses will be anchored 
there. Newport will be where you’ll meet your friends, 
where you'll hear all the gossip, where you’ll run into every 
shipmate you’ve ever known, where you'll have a chance to 
talk to those sailing in the contenders — if you’re lucky 
enough to know them. In fact, Newport during the week of 
the races will be what Epsom is at the running of the Derby. 
Everyone will be there. 

But there is one man at Newport to whom the prospect of 
the gathering will probably bring no joy. That is the harbor 
master, Ed Therien. He’ll probably be gray-headed before 
that week is over. For Newport Harbor is not large, and the 
fleet that will assemble there to watch the big event of the 
year will be likely to burst out of bounds and be impossible 


to keep in the restricted anchorage area. Yet the channel 
must be kept clear for the necessary commercial traffic. So 
the harbor master’s job is one that will require vigilance, 
tact and determination. Ed Therien is welcome to it. 

It is probable that from five to six hundred boats will be 
anchored in Newport over the week-end of July 30th—Au- 
gust 2nd. It will be a colorful sight, but the harbor will be 
crowded. If you will look at the chart with this article you 
will see that the anchorage limits are well defined. The 
larger yachts and the Cup defender and challenger (with 
permanent moorings) will lie in Brenton Cove, inside of a 
line from Ida Lewis Rock to Fort Adams. Smaller craft can 
anchor farther up the cove, but there are no public or club 
landings and it is a long way from there to town. Most of the 
fleet will anchor between the Ida Lewis Yacht Club and the 
New England Steamship Company’s wharf. In the outer 
part of this area the water is over 17 feet and the deeper 
draft yachts should anchor there. Inside of a line from the 
Ida Lewis Yacht Club to Commercial Wharf is the best 
anchorage for small boats. There’s from 8 to 12 feet of 
water, and there are several floats at various docks and 
shipyards where one may land. The New York Yacht Club 
float and shore station are just north of Commercial Wharf. 

So, if your boat is small, get up as close to the shore or the 
dock line as you can. Leave the outer anchorage for the 
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larger yachts that can’t get in close. By doing this, you will 
not only be more comfortable yourself, and get less wash 
from passing launches, but you will make it easier for the 
big fellows, who need more room in which to swing and 
maneuver. 

While it is probable that everyone who goes to the races in 
a yacht will want to spend at least part of his time in New- 
port, there are so many fine little harbors on Narragansett 
Bay and near by waters that will be more quiet and pleasant 
in which to anchor and spend a night, that it would be noth- 
ing short of a crime not to visit them while you are at New- 
port. And many of them will be little, if any, farther from 
the starting point of the races — nine miles SE of Brenton 
Reef Lightship. In fact, after a couple of days spent at 
Newport, one could find a different harbor every night dur- 
ing his stay, and thus get acquainted with one of the most 
beautiful bays on the whole Atlantic Coast. Those who 
have cruised Narragansett already know it, but, never tire of 
it. To strangers, the bay, with its green islands and its quiet 
harbors, offers, besides other charms, that of novelty. 

Right across the East Passage up Narragansett Bay is ue 
Conanicut Island on which the summer resort town of 2 eS eden; 
Jamestown is situated. Jamestown itself does not offer much ee 











Point Judith Pond, showing 
entrance from the Harbor of 
Refuge, with the towns of Galilee 
and Jerusalem on either side 





Left, the shore line of Newport. 
The New York Yacht Club 


station is at the extreme right 
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. pare a, me Below, view from head of Bren- 
a a ton Cove, looking toward Goat 
Island, with Newport and the 

anchorage in the background 
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of a harbor as it is open to the north and northeast. But on 
the westerly side of Conanicut, right back of Jamestown, is 
Dutch Island Harbor, nicely sheltered from anything that 
blows, and yet large enough to accommodate a large fleet of 
yachts without crowding, while the shores are lovely and the 
aspect peaceful. It can be entered easily even at night and 
there is plenty of water; also, it can be reached by going 
around either the north or the south end of Conanicut Is- 
land, the distance from Newport being only some seven 
miles by way of Beavertail and perhaps ten miles if you 
skirt the northern end of the island. Dutch Island Harbor 
was a favorite anchorage for coasting schooners in the old 
days, and would frequently be filled with the old cargo car- 
riers waiting for a fair wind or just to let their short crews 
catch a night’s sleep. But these are vanished now into the 
limbo of the past. 

Further up the bay, on the west shore, is Greenwich Cove, 
a delightful harbor with wooded shores and some picturesque 
docks off East Greenwich. The surroundings are pleasant, 
even if the New Haven Railroad tracks run along the bank. 
And it’s only an hour’s run from Newport for a 15-mile-an- 
hour boat, or a bit longer for a somewhat slower one. 

One would not feel that he had seen Narragansett Bay if 
he didn’t go up along the east side of Prudence Island and 
drop into Bristol Harbor, back of Popasquash Neck, for the 
night. The building place of so many America’s Cup defend- 
ers is worth while from any angle. The town itself is quaint, 
with many old houses; the plant of the Herreshoff Company 
is most interesting, and many sheltered nooks in the bay 
can be found into which small cruisers can be nosed for a 
quiet night, while the larger yachts will find plenty of water 
and a good anchorage opposite the town and the docks. 
And you'll always find enough yachts at the Herreshoff 
works to make a visit there worth while. Bristol is, perhaps, 
an hour and a half from Newport by boat. 

And then, farther up the east side of the bay, some five 
miles above Bristol, is the Barrington River. Here, just 
above Warren, is a stretch of water unsurpassed anywhere 
for its beauty. Perfectly landlocked, with many yachts 
moored in its shelter, and a beautifully kept shore line, one 


The harbor at Vineyard Haven, looking toward East Chop. Even this delightful anchorage is within a few hours’ run of the Cup course 
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can lie in peace and enjoy cruising at its best. And it is only 
an hour’s run or so — depending, of course, on what speed 
your boat will make —to Brenton Cove where the Cup 
yachts snug down each night, and start each morning for 
the renewal of their battle out at sea. 

There is also a nice little harbor on Prudence Island, back 
of Gull Point, where one can get all the solitude he craves 
only ten miles away from the bustle of the contest which is 
unavoidable at Newport. 

So much for the bay itself, although we’ve mentioned only 
a few of the harbors on its lower reaches. There are many 
others if one has time to explore, and a chart of the bay will 
show the way in and open the door to many a nook that 
those who sail on Narragansett regularly know well. 

On the outside of Rhode Island there are harbors that are 
well worth visiting and that will, in fact, be no farther from 
the scene of the battle than Newport itself. Especially if the 
weather should get thick or rough, it might be easier to duck 
into some of these other places than to travel back to Bren- 
ton Reef Lightvessel through the waters that will be grooved 
by hundreds of keels, all traveling at different speeds. 

The nearest shelter to the racing course is, perhaps, the 
Point Judith Harbor of Refuge. But this is a fairly large 
harbor, protected by stone breakwaters, and in itself has not 
much in the way of charm to recommend it. The holding 
ground is not too good, and the surge of the sea comes 
through the openings in heavy weather. The best place to 
lie in the harbor itself is at the southerly end, in the ‘‘V”’ of 
the breakwater. Here the holding ground is the best in the 
harbor. If your boat does not draw over five and a half feet, 
you can get up into Point Judith Pond through the entrance 
at the westerly end of the Harbor of Refuge, between the 
towns of Galilee and Jerusalem. With such names one should 
be able to rest in peace. This is a shallow salt pond, used 
principally by fishermen, and a quiet and picturesque berth 
will be found here. It is much safer than the outer harbor in 
heavy weather and there is plenty of water to tie up to the 
doeks. One can even navigate the winding channel for three 
miles to the basin at its head near the village of Wakefield. 

(Continued on page 110) 
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“‘Nanuk’”’ is an excellent example of the” 
modern fast cruiser. At right is the after 
cabin, looking into the roomy cockpit, and 
below, the after end of the deckhouse, 
showing companionway to after cabin. The 
boat is steered from a flying bridge on top 
of the cabin trunk abaft the deckhouse. 


“‘Nanuk” makes 18% miles per hour with 
two 125 horse power Lycoming engines. 


“NANUK"” 


A New 45-foot fast stepping cruiser designed and built by Dawn 
Boat Corporation for Commodore L. M. Waugh of the Yachting 
Department of the New York Athletic Club 








M. Kosenfeld 





“WALLY II's’ VOYAGE TO BERMUDA 


An Unusual April Passage to the “Onion Patch” in a 40-Foot Power Cruiser 


By LESLIE A. TAYLOR 


T WAS April when we arrived in New York to find 

a suitable power cruiser which we could 

take back to Bermuda with us to be used 

for fishing around the Islands. We scanned 

MW yacht brokers’ lists hopefully, but without 

finding just what we wanted, and we then 

started on a still hunt of the nearby boat 

yards. Back and forth on Long Island we went and down to 
Atlantic City. At last we located a boat that we figured 
would do; she was just launched from her winter haul-out at 
Christianssen’s boat yard in Freeport, Long Island. Her 
name was Wally IJ and, outwardly, she was just exactly 
what we needed, a comfortable 40-footer with plenty of 
freeboard, and all of eleven feet six beam. Her draft was 
four and a half feet. From the sport fishing angle, she had 
quite the longest cockpit we had ever seen in any boat of her 
size. There are times, when the big fellows strike, that one 
needs plenty of room, and a gaff hook in the hands of an ex- 
cited fisherman is always a potential danger rather than a 
help in a small cockpit. Below decks she was everything 
that could be desired — a roomy fore peak (we stowed 36 
five-gallon cans of gasoline in there to augment the tank 
supply for the Bermuda passage) and good storage space in 
two large lockers, one on either side just abaft this. The 
cabin had four berths, two collapsible uppers, two lowers, 
with lockers beneath, and toilet and wash basin partitioned 


off on the port side. And shades of a Gloucester fisherman — 
there was a real coal stove in the galley to starboard. All 
this, with a Palmer 75 horse power Storm King engine, and 
our every hope was realized. 

But how would she behave in a sea? This was the great 
question, for we had decided to take her back under her 
own power. Riding back to the city that evening, I recalled 
Mark Twain’s, “ Bermuda is a Paradise but it’s Hell getting 
there.”’ That night, perhaps for the first time in our lives, 
we wished for heavy weather the next day when we were to 
try her out. Early the following morning we were back in 
Freeport, impatient to take Wally outside. There was some 
sea running, though not as much as we would have liked, 
but in it she more than exceeded our expectations. 

Then, financial matters finally arranged, and subject to a 
permit from Washington (being aliens we could not buy an 
American boat and take her out of the country without 
official permission), Wally changed owners. 

During the delay this business entailed, we were busily 
engaged in painting, provisioning, having a mast stepped 
and a sail of 150 square feet made for steadying purposes. 
The engine had to be checked and rechecked, and a heavy 
casing was built over the engine hatch. It was conceivable 
that we might have to make some adjustment or repair in a | 
heavy sea and nothing could be left to chance. All ports and 
the deckhouse were boarded in. These and a thousand other 
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details incident to an offshore voyage in a 40-footer had to be 
attended to. At last, the rest of our crew having arrived 
from Bermuda, we anxiously watched weather reports and 


awaited our permit. Armed with this important document, 


we presented ourselves to the British Consul and were 
signed on. Five of us, Roy A. Taylor, owner and master; 
Hugh Deniston, navigator; George Foggo, engineer; Fred 
Sylvester and myself, sailors, made up the crew. 
Wednesday, April 28th, brought favorable weather re- 
ports and, helped by friends and well-wishers, we filled up 
our fresh water tank preparatory to sailing. We were ready 
at last and looked forward to that which is the dream of 
everyone who owns a staunch cruiser, an ocean run. 


+ + + 


Clear at last! Sliding easily over the long Atlantic rollers, 
Wally slowly dropped the Freeport bell buoy astern and 





pointed her nose toward Bermuda. It was 6:45 p.m. when 
we took departure. What remained of daylight was given to 
securing and putting extra fastenings on everything that 
was not made fast, and to rigging life lines fore and aft on 
either side of the cockpit. As it was necessary to carry 60 
five-gallon cans of gasoline lashed on deck, these life lines 
were necessary whenever we filled the regular tanks which 
was done every eight hours during the trip. These fuel tanks 
had a total capacity of 100 gallons, enough for 200 miles 
only. Our extra supply gave us a total of 580 gallons. 

Wally logged 168 miles in the first 24 hours or just seven 
knots — not bad for a boat as heavily laden as she was 
then. With hardly a breath of air to ruffle the surface of the 
smooth sea, she seemed to her owner and crew to be enjoying 
the run as much as they. Thursday passed all too quickly, 
watches being changed regularly every four hours. We 
sighted the Monarch of Bermuda, the only happening of an 
otherwise uneventful day. She passed to the southwest of us 
and faded into the haze. 

About eight that night, in the Gulf Stream, the breeze 
came in strong enough to encourage us to set our sails. This 
helped and, together with our engine turning over a steady 
800 r.p.m., we were logging almost eight knots and directly 
on our course, SSE. By midnight the wind had freshened 
enough to make it seem advisable to take in the jib. This 
decision was hastened by the shutting in of thick fog. 
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The wind freshened fast and by eight o’clock Friday 
morning had reached gale force and veered from NW to 
NE, making a heavy, breaking sea. Wally was being slowly 
forced off her course to the westward and getting farther and 
farther from the steamship lane. By midday things were 
even worse. With the gale still increasing and with no sights 
possible, the idea of lying to a sea anchor was first talked 
over. At 3:00 p.m. this idea became a reality and Wally was 
riding fairly easily on her drogue, which, strangely enough, 
would not hold her head up to the sea but would, and did, 
perform admirably aft, keeping her stern to the seas. 

All that afternoon and night, in a sea which at times ap- 
peared dangerous, Wally at no time gave cause for concern. 
Resembling more closely a cork than a cruiser, she shipped 
only one sea over the stern that could have caused trouble. 
This was well taken care of, by her ample scuppers which 


(Continued on page 114) 


The 40-foot motor boat “Wally II” (opposite page) is used for fishing 

in Bermuda waters. Insert “Wally II” ran into a gale and a heavy sea on the 

way south and lay to a sea anchor for twelve hours. Above, refilling the fuel 

tanks from some of the 60 five-gallon cans of gasoline carried on deck. This 

was done every eight hours. Below, plotting “Wally’s” position under diffi- 
culties. The floor-of the cockpit was used as a chart table 
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ROTTING PORT JOHNSON 


By 


JOHN NOBLE 


ECENTLY, in the Kill Van Kull, an arm of water 
which separates Staten Island from New 
Jersey, a large vessel of unknown name 
and past burned to the water’s edge. Red 
hot hawsepipes fell from her bows and 
glowing fastenings and drifts hissed into 
the water in a constant stream. For three 
days the flames licked through her seams, and for three days 
the great hulk slowly disintegrated, until at length her mem- 
bers floated down on the oily tides of the Kill, in charred 
unrecognizable pieces. 

By her construction it could be inferred that she had once 
been a four-masted schooner of unusual size, larger even 
than some of the five-masters of coastal fame. It was prob- 
able that she had been built in Maine, at Bath or Thomas- 
ton, in the nineties or the early nineteen hundreds, when 
the American schooner had attained its largest dimensions. 
Further details are a matter of conjecture. Certain it is, 
however, that it had been years since her identity had 
vanished under the onslaught of the wood thieves and the 
gases of the Kill. The day when she was towed up and stuck 
in the mud, with spars still standing, was followed by years 
which saw her slow demolition by a process characteristic 
of this wreck-strewn Kill. Sometimes legitimate, more often 
clandestine, the scrapping and destroying of an unguarded 
vessel has hastened many a ship’s end. Before the fire, the 
schooner had lost masts, rigging, cabins, and decks. Now 
only the receding tide can give a hint as to what she might 
have been. 

Her bones lie at Port Johnson. Port Johnson was once a 
terminal of the Central Railroad of New Jersey at whose 
docks for many years vessels loaded coal. Some time after 










the World War it was abandoned and around the old piers 
were gathered, jibboom overhanging quarter, an odd assort- 
ment of craft from far and near. Long Noank barges and 
great, ugly Gulf Coast barkentines were tied side to side 
with the examples of the finest shipbuilding turned out on 
the Maine coast. Some of the vessels were laid up all too 
soon; some were so old that the wonder is they reached the 
graveyard at’ all. Some were fine sailers, and some were 
such monstrosities that it taxes the imagination to under- 
stand quite what motivated the builders or the owners. 
Some listed to port, others to starboard: all were aground 
surrounding the dark coal docks, whose rows of rusty chutes 
rose high above the graying decks and through whose 
multitudinous, aging timbers the brightest daylight scarcely 
passed. It is a world of ruin, this Port Johnson, of ruin and 
fading name boards standing alone as if the living dared 
come no closer. 

Port Johnson is the ship’s graveyard of New York and, 
in a way, stands for all abandoned and unknown hulls. 
But the ships rotting in Port Johnson embody the maritime 
history of the eastern United States from 1874 to 1919 
when many schooners were built and when the last sailing 
vessels were launched on this coast. 

In 1874, Sewall, of Bath, launched a 1532-ton ship, the 
Occidental. Later, when age began to tell on her and times 
had changed, she was converted into a coastwise barge. 
Still later, when too old even for towing, she was laid up 
in Port Johnson. She has preserved her shape perfectly 
even though her timber heads can be torn out at the water- 
ways like rotted stumps and her decks are soft with age. 
At low water, Batu Mek. is still legible on her transom. A 
deadeye or two encircled by a wisp of rust is all that is left 


This four-master, built at Thomaston, Maine, in 1899, ended her days in Port Johnson 
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of her rigging, and on the cabin floor, mixed up with 
a dank pile of canvas and rope yarns, are many small 
wooden ‘‘§’s,’”’ once part of the gingerbread work 
which went between the frames in the old Down East 
style. Despite adverse fortune, they still bespeak the 
artistry of her builder. 

Many is the tall, bright sailing vessel which has 
passed the Occidental and her companions. In the 
1920’s, all the schooners that did not go to Edgewater 
or to Port Liberty for coal, loaded at Port Reading or 
at one of the Amboys, and would go towing slowly 
down the Kill past Port Johnson. Looking over the 
wreckage through the glasses, the Old Man on the 
quarterdeck would ponder deeply on falling freights. 
He worried about the hog in his vessel, which was 
becoming more noticeable and which foretold an end 
that even a war and another Miami boom could not 
forestall. When and where was this end to come? 
It was, perhaps, best not to think. 

Another Bath vessel in the same mud was the 
Dustin G. Cressy, four-masted schooner, built. by 
Percy and Small in 1912. There is something quite 
distinctive about the vessels which came from this 
yard which makes them easily recognizable. Partly 
it is their fine houses, the graceful sterns, long lower 
masts and short topmasts. Percy and Small were 
among the most active and able designers of large 


(Continued on page 109) 








Schooners from Maine, barges from Noank, 
old hulks from all along the coast, lay and 
rotted along Port Johnson’s rotting wharves. 
Insert, this old hooker lay in the boneyard 
for ten years before fire finished her worn- 
out hull. She burned three days and nights 






































Left, five-masted barkentines, shapeless, 
ungainly “boxes” built in ports along the 
Gulf Coast, found their way to the grave- 
yard while they were yet comparatively new 
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SIX-METRE YACHTS RACING 


From an etching by Y. E. Soderberg 
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On a modern stock cruiser such as this Chrysler-powered Wheeler 32-footer, the engine is as little in evidence as in a 
motor car. Nevertheless, it needs a minimum of care 


Just Because She Runs—Don't Neglect! 


The Importance of Care and Study of the Power Plant 


By FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


HE answer to the question: ‘‘What makes her go?” 

will, without doubt, seem absurdly simple on casual 

consideration. That it is not as simple as it sounds will 
become evident, I venture to say, if you ask that question of 
a number of people. For example, here are a few of the more 
intelligent answers which my own curiosity brought forth: 
the engine; the propeller; gasoline (or fuel oil, if you’re 
talking about a Diesel); explosions in the cylinders. 

It is obvious, upon analysis, that none of those answers 
answers the question completely. To make the power plant 
in your motor boat operate with any degree of reliability, you 
must have, in addition to the items named, an efficient oiling 
system; electric current furnished by batteries, generator, 
or magneto; air to vaporize and mix with the gasoline; cir- 
culating water for cooling. Perhaps the nearest approach to 
an adequate answer to the question would be to say: ‘‘Gas, 
electricity, air, oil, and water.’’ That, at least, would cover 
the fundamentals, for without any one of those five your 
motor would not ‘‘mote,’”’ for more than a few moments, 
and your shaft and propeller would be useless. 

The significance of the foregoing should be clear to anyone 
who has watched the crowds inspecting motor boats at a 
boat show. Out of every one hundred persons, male and fe- 
male, who are ‘‘shown” a cruiser or a speed boat, I think it is 


safe to say that not more than five ask to be shown the power 
plant. I have even been on ‘‘demonstrating” runs, when the 
prospective purchaser was enthusiastic over the performance 
of the boat, but never looked at the power plant or asked 
questions about it, except to ask to be shown how the con- 
trols operated. It is trite enough, and true enough, to say 
that the modern power plant has become practically fool- 
proof; and if none but new boats were sold, and those were 
used for only a comparatively short time, it would be safe to 
leave it at that. 

A clever advertiser of certain marine products uses the 
slogan: ‘“‘There are no Service Stations on the Deep Blue 
Sea!” The truth of that assertion cannot be denied, and it 
may well give pause to those too willing to take the power 
plant for granted for too long a period. The best of power 
plants cannot be expected to remain the best if it undergoes 
punishment and neglect, and the object of this discussion is 
to point out, without becoming unintelligibly technical, 
the comparatively simple operations necessary to maintain 
the health of your motor. 

To avoid confusion, we will confine our discussion to 
power plants using gasoline in motor boats of a size which 
can be operated without the necessity of a paid hand — 
boats up to, say, 40 feet in length. Much that is said will 
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apply also to the Diesel, and everything that is said can be 
applied, with modifications to scale, to any gasoline-driven 
boat. We shall assume that you have a satisfactory boat to 
start with; that is to say, a good hull, of a size and type to go 
with the size and type of motor installed. We assume that 
you start off with a reliable motor, in perfect working order, 
and that your interest is centered entirely about the problem 
of keeping your power plant in constant working order. 
While two-cycle and four-cycle motors operate on different 
principles, and therefore differ in mechanical design, the 
majority of modern power yachts are equipped with four- 
cycle motors. As the care and maintenance of the two types 
require much the same operations, we will assume, for the 
purpose, of this discussion, that your yacht is equipped with 
a four-cycle motor. 

Perhaps the simplest way to approach our subject will be 
to trace the course of each of the five fundamentals: gasoline, 
electricity, air, oil, and water. Each requires thought and 


care, and if each receives it adequately, you should never — 


have trouble with your engine. 

Starting from the outside, the filling pipes for the gas 
tanks (and if these filling pipes are not outside, they should 
immediately be put there!) should be of adequate size (1’’ to 
114” diameter) and should have two watertight caps, one 
inside the other. Gasoline should receive a double straining, 
once at the filling station pump where it is automatically 
strained, and once through a strainer in the bottom of the 
funnel as the gas goes into the tank. All properly constructed 
gas tanks have baffle plates, and should have drainage plugs 
(which all tanks do not have) so that they can be completely 
drained periodically. They should also have proper vent 
pipes led to the outside of the hull. In the line to the car- 
buretor, there should be a straining chamber with a remov- 
able strainer fine enough to prevent the passage of water. 
This should be placed as near the tank as is consistent with 
easy accessibility, and between it and the tank there should 
be a shut-off valve. 

These points have to do, primarily, with cleanliness, and 
meticulously clean gas is essential to reliable operation of 
your motor. In fact, cleanliness throughout the engine room 
has a vital bearing on satisfactory performance. You want 
clean gas, clean air, clean water, clean oil and, while one 
might not speak of a “‘clean electric current,” it is of the ut- 
most importance that all electrical connections be kept clean. 
Even the dust in the air may accumulate in your carburetor 
and clog the needle valve. 

Victor Page, in his book Motor Boats, quotes a case where 
flies crawled into the carburetor of an engine during cold 
weather, were sucked into the needle valve when the engine 
was next started, and put it temporarily out of commission. 
All motors should have, and a good many modern ones do 
have, a backfire preventer or “flame arrester.’’ These include 
a fine wire gauze which effectively acts as an air strainer for 
all but the smallest particles; on a fair number of installa- 
tions, an additional ‘‘air purifier’’ is used. 

Every discussion of fire prevention in the engine room 
emphasizes the wisdom of turning off the gasoline at the tank 
before shutting off the motor. In discussing motor boat oper- 
ation with a man of considerable experience recently, he told 
me that he does this religiously, and lets his motor run until 
it stops for want of gas; but that he does it as much to keep a 
clean carburetor, to prevent sediment settling in the chamber, 
as for any other reason. 

Your gasoline, then, is double-strained into the tank. Your 
tank is periodically drained and sediment removed, through 
a drainage plug, at least once a season. Your gasoline flows 
through a shutoff valve into a straining chamber, and thence 
through bronze or copper tubing to the carburetor, where it 
is vaporized with purified air and combines with the air to 
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make an explosive mixture which, in turn, is distributed 
through valves to the cylinders, and exploded (under modern 
practice) by an electrical spark. And your major problem, 
so far as operation is concerned, is to keep that gasoline 


. clean — and hence your lines perpetually unclogged — until 


it has finished its job and disappears as combusted vapor, 
through the exhaust line. 

So much for your gasoline problem and, as it can hardly 
be logically separated from it, your air problem. I have al- 
ready said that electrical connections should be kept 
scrupulously clean, but there is more to the electrical prob- 
lem than that. The electrical apparatus connected with a 
modern marine power installation is fairly complicated, al- 
though in principle it is as simple as abc. It consists, usually, 
































A drain plug and shut-off cock should be located in 
the gas tank. They are there to be used, not forgotten 


of generator, self-starter, coil, distributor, spark plugs, 
switchboard, storage battery, and a lot of wiring — usually 
a great deal too much. 

At the risk of putting the cart before the horse, I am going 
to talk about wiring first. Two things seem to be often 
forgotten: first, that the more wire there is, the greater the 
chance for leakage and short circuits; second, that cheap 
wiring is about the most expensive sort of electrical equip- 
ment which can be used. With a little study, the storage bat- 
teries can almost always be placed near the engine, with 
short leads and less voltage drop, instead of tucked off in 
some out of the way corner; and with no study at all, with 
only a moderate added expenditure, the best high tension 
wire can be installed, and the best is none too good. Anyone 
can change the wiring on his boat and I suggest, unless your 
wiring has the best rubber insulation on the market and 
is more than heavy enough for the work which it has to do, 
that you go to work and change it. If you are not competent 
to do it yourself, get someone who will study out with you 
what, if anything, can be done to cut down your wire 
mileage! 

The amateur’s care of the rest of his electrical equipment, 
must be limited to his knowledge of the apparatus — and 
that does not usually go very far. Fortunately, there is not 
much to do, unless serious trouble develops, such as burned 
out armatures, worn out brushes, etc., in which case an 
electrician will probably have to be called in. Ordinarily, if 
you keep your generator properly oiled, and the brushes on 
generator and self-starter adjusted, you will have no trouble. 
There is, as a matter of fact, as much danger from over oiling 
these machines, as from not oiling enough. One drop of light 
machine oil in the little oil holes (usually fitted with a spring 
cover) at each end of the machine, about every twenty hours 
of running time, is sufficier.t. As to brush adjustment, there 
is a little screw on the casing, near the brushes, which may be 
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Batteries should be located as near to the 
engine as possible, avoiding long wires 


turned to the right or left, as the case requires, and the in- 
struction book on the machines tells you how to do it. Ordi- 
narily, it is better not to monkey with these unless you are 
sure that the trouble lies in the brushes. 

The distributor (sometimes called a timer) is not infre- 
quently a cause of trouble, due to wearing of the points. 
There is an adjustment screw for these points and you should 
be supplied with a gauge (a thin strip of metal of proper 
thickness) to test the space between the points. If the gap is 
too wide, you will get intermittent sparking and in that case 
you should turn the screw enough to close the gap to the 
width of the gauge. You should also be supplied with spare 
points in case the original points are worn or burned beyond 
adjustability. 

The storage battery may be used simply to supply current 
to the spark plugs, or it may be used to supply minor lighting 
current as well. Except for small cruisers, however, most pow- 
er yachts have a separate unit to supply lighting current. 
In any event, the storage batteries should be held firmly in 
place, the terminals should be frequently freed from the cor- 
rosive salts which form there, and the plates should always 
be kept covered with liquid, which is done by adding distilled 
water whenever the liquid gets low. They should be inspected 
at least once a month; oftener, if you are doing much run- 
ning. You should be supplied with a hydrometer, to test the 
specific gravity of the liquid. The readings on the hydrometer 
show whether or not the battery is properly charged. Un- 
less your boat is laid up a good deal of the time, a charging 
rate of 10 amperes is ample. A moderate charging rate, of 
that intensity, puts less strain on the battery than a higher 
one. If you are using your boat for, say, week-ends only, it 
may be necessary to increase the charging rate. Tests with 
the hydrometer will warn you if the rate you are using is not 
keeping the battery properly charged, and you can regulate 
the rate accordingly. 

All sorts of oiling systems have been tried out on marine 
motors, from the “lose all” type, where oil is used up and 
replaced with fresh oil from a reservoir, to oil fed in with the 
fuel, which is the practice with outboard motors. Most in- 
board installations today, however, have motors with self- 
contained, force pump oil systems which have proved, on the 
whole, the most efficient yet developed. Such a system in- 
cludes an oil pressure gauge on the instrument board, so that 
you can tell instantly if your motor is not receiving its 
proper supply of oil, and a strainer usually located in the 
sump at the bottom of the crankcase. 

Occasionally one forgets that the oil pressure gauge is put 
there to be looked at every once in awhile, and such forget- 
fulness has been known to be disastrous! Normally, an oc- 
casional glance is all that is necessary but, with a new motor, 
or one which has been laid up for some time, a close watch 
should be kept. If, at any time, the action of the oil pressure 
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indicator becomes erratic, or if the oil pressure drops sud- 
denly, the motor should be shut off at once and the trouble 
located. Unless it is in the gauge itself, the trouble will prob- 
ably be found in the pump or in the strainer. Failure to follow 
this rule may cause burned out bearings, or worse. 

With marine motors, it is poor economy to use anything 
but the best grade of oil; in general, it is better to use a 
heavier oil, rather than a light one, particularly in warm 
weather. The true purpose of oil is to form a film between 
the various moving metal surfaces, so that they do not ac- 
tually touch each other; to do this an oil, at all temperatures, 
should have good body and be entirely free from foreign 
matter. 

The importance of clean, well-bodied oil is, therefore, ob- 
vious. Oil should be changed at least every 60 running hours. 
When changing oil it is a good time to clean out the oil 
strainer (a messy, but simple, job) and, at the same time, to 
clean out all the other accessible strainers in the engine room. 
With this care, there is no reason to expect clogged oil lines 
or a poorly lubricated engine. Owners who take an active 
interest in motor boat performance keep a careful record 
of hours run, amount of oil and gasoline used; performance 
under varying makes of gas and oil, etc. I cannot recom- 
mend too highly the systematic keeping of such a record. 

On some motor yachts, and on a good many auxiliaries, 
where the water ‘system is extremely simple, there is little 
to attend to in connection with the water cooling, but that 
little is important. When the yacht is first placed in com- 
mission, be sure that the circulating water valves (intake and 
discharge) are opened, and then let them alone. If, on first 
running your motor, it overheats, it is probably because you 
have forgotten to attend to this point, so make a quick dive 
and remedy the matter. Once this has been taken care of, 





The oil filter should be cleaned whenever oil is changed 


about the only thing you need to bother about is to keep the 
pump grease cup filled, if there is one, and give it a turn each 
time you start the engine, or once a watch if you are run- 
ning steadily. This grease cup should be filled with what is 
called “‘waterproof grease,” as the ordinary engine grease 
does not last well. Most water intake pipes now have strain- 
ers on the hull of the boat, strongly built, and so designed 
that it is practically impossible to scrape them off. It is 
assumed that your yacht is so equipped, but if by any chance 
she is not, have her so equipped before you go to sea 
again. 

On a good many other yachts, however, care must be 
taken to regulate the intake and/or discharge valves, for 
two purposes: first, and most important, to allow sufficient 
water to pass through the exhaust line and muffler to keep 
them from getting too hot (if the exhaust shows steam, and 
no water, let more water in); and, second, to regulate the 

(Continued on page 120) 














The schooner “Martha Amanda” alongside the old grist mill at Roslyn, Long Island, about 1860. The schooner, 
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typical of the small coasters of her day, was used for the pleasure cruise to the eastward described in the story 


THE CRUISE OF THE 


On Board “ Martha Amanda,” of Roslyn 
August 5th, 1858 


\ )\ YE LEFT Roslyn this evening at about seven o’clock, 
with a party of nine on board, bound on a pleasure 
excursion to the east end of Long Island. Our boat 
laid up a creek which led to Hempstead Harbor, down which 
we slowly drifted, as there was scarce wind enough to ripple 
the smooth surface of the water. All ‘sail was set, and taking 
advantage of what little breeze there was, at nine p.m. 
passed through the inlet at the entrance of the harbor, and 
stood out for the Sound. 

All seems to promise a pleasant time. Our larder is well 
stocked with provisions, to which we expect to do full jus- 
tice, as the sea air is known to give a keen relish to very 
simple food. 

The night is clear, and the stars shine out with unusual 
brightness and beauty; occasionally a meteor shoots across 
the heavens, leaving its fiery trail behind, and then dis- 
appears as mysteriously as it came. The solemn stillness of 
the night contrasts most agreeably with the noisy scenes and 
business cares of a city life, which some of us have left be- 
hind; all things around us are in the sweet repose of evening. 
The hillsides here and there send out a gleam of light through 
the dark foliage which covers them, leaving us to imagine 
that there, too, by the evening fires all is quietude and rest. 

Beginning our trip under such favorable auspices, and 


This account of a cruise on waters now well known to all East Coast 
yachtsmen shows how those who sailed for pleasure did it eighty years 
ago. The story has a strangely familiar sound. The ‘‘ Martha Amanda”’ 
was‘a typical small coasting schooner of her period, and the cruise was a 
family affair, all but one of the party being either a Hicks or a Smith. 
[Ed.] 


“MARTHA AMANDA” 


all our party being in fine spirits, everything of beauty or 
interest cannot but be highly appreciated. The breeze fresh- 
ened up a little as we passed up the Sound, but our progress 
was slow, and at about half past eleven we came to anchor 
at the entrance of Oyster Bay; the wind being very light, 
we let go the jib, but left the mainsail standing, and in that 
condition laid the remainder of the night. Distance run, 
seventeen miles. All hands have turned in; as a part only can 
be accommodated in the cabin, the rest sleep in the hold, 
which was made level by leaving in part of a cargo of boards, 
which answers for ballast as well; here, with some straw laid 
over them, blankets and buffalo robes, we have made very 
comfortable beds, most of us preferring them to the cabin, 
which is left to the captain and one of our party. The beds 
are rather hard, but one should be contented to submit to 
inconveniences on an excursion like this. 


August 6th. At about five o’clock this morning we weighed 
anchor and started for Orient Point, with a fine wind from 
the West, a clear sky, and every indication of a pleasant day. 
The Connecticut shore and that of Long Island (the principal 
headlands of which we only recognized by the aid of our 
charts) presented a varied and pleasing prospect, which 
added greatly to the interest of the sail. The exuberant 
spirits of all on board were manifested by oft repeated ex- 
pressions of pleasure. Some amused themselves by climbing 
to the masthead, to seek a more extended view, while others 
lounged on deck, or amused themselves with books. Each 
one seemed bent on enjoying himself to the utmost. We met 
several boats on our way, and passed two or three sailing in 
the same direction with ourselves; they were all laden, how- 
ever, and therefore we did not consider our greater speed any 
indication of the superior sailing qualities of our boat. At 
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half past one we came in sight of Plum Island Lighthouse, 
and at a quarter of three passed Plum Gut, that spot which 
has figured so conspicuously in the newspapers of late; then 
rounded Orient Point, our good boat bending to a stiff 
breeze, and going over the water in fine style. We came to 
anchor at four o’clock, off Greenport, having made the run 
from Oyster Bay, a distance of eighty-seven miles, in eleven 
hours. 

- On going ashore at Greenport, we had first the great satis- 
faction of learning the fact of the successful laying of the 
Atlantic Telegraph Cable; we were all rejoiced, and scarcely 
knew how to give expression to the pleasure we felt on hear- 
ing the news. Thousands, yes, millions must feel a sense of no 
small pleasure in the realization of this great enterprise, but 
none will rejoice more sincerely than our little party, in their 
quiet way. Thus has ended our first day’s cruise, and a most 
pleasant one it has been; and if it be a specimen of others 
which are to follow, we have no small share of enjoyment in 
store for us. Nine o’clock, p.m.; we all feel ready to turn in 
for the night. Wind light from the West, weather clear. 


Saturday, August 7th. At five o’clock this morning we 
were reminded that it was time to be up, by hearing the 
cook stirring in the galley; accordingly we were soon all on 
deck, busy making our toilets, which were just completed 
when the sun rose over Gardiner’s Island. The morning was 
beautifully clear, and just cool enough to be pleasant, with a 
light wind from the North. The cook having informed us 
that the water casks were nearly empty, five of the party 
went ashore to replenish them; and while some were pump- 
ing others went up in the town foraging, and were successful 
in finding some steaks and fresh milk. At six o’clock we got 
up the mainsail, and in half an hour we were running out of 
the channel in the wake of the schooner Hannah Hett, of New 
York, having the Phenix Club on board, and who, like our- 
selves, were bound for Montauk Point. She lay at anchor 
during the night a few lengths to the eastward, and getting 
under way a quarter of an hour before us, had about a mile 
the start; but our boat (one of the fastest of her class, by 
the by) which had steadily gained on her, passed her at 
twenty minutes past seven, while we were at breakfast. 
At eight o’clock we passed the southwest point of Gardiner’s 
Island, and headed direct for Montauk Light with a grad- 
ually freshening breeze, which continued until about nine, 
when it died out. Quarter of ten, wind from the East very 
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fresh, Montauk Light three miles off. Ten o'clock, made 
Shagwong Shoals; our captain, not having been here before, 
did not like to go inside the Shoal, so we stood to the east- 
ward to get outside. Half past ten made the Bell-boat on the 
northwest end of the Shoal, and stood to the southward and 
eastward to get an offing. Quarter past eleven, abreast of 
Montauk Light, wind very fresh from the northeast, con- 
siderable sea running. Half past eleven, passed several fish- 
ing smacks bound in, hailed one, and asked him what he had 
caught; he answered, ‘“‘porgies and poor luck.’’ Twelve 
o'clock, four miles East of Montauk; Block Island six miles 
to windward. Thinking we had run out to sea far enough to 
be prudent with so light a wind, came about and headed for 
Fisher’s Island. Wind light; vessel pitching considerably, 
the motion making some of the party feel very uncomfort- 
able. Quarter past twelve; dinner ready, and all but one 
ready for it; the motion of the vessel causing him to lose his 
relish for eatables. Two o’clock, wind still holds good. Cap- 
tain took the longboat and boarded a fishing smack from 
New London; they had been out since morning, with not 
very good luck; he brought several specimens of their fish 
back with him, which we will discuss more fully at supper 
time. Twenty-five minutes of four; the wind, which has been 
light, has hauled to the southward. Four o’clock; passed the 
northwest point of Gardiner’s Island and bore away for Sag 
Harbor. Saw three yachts belonging to the New York Yacht 
Club lying at anchor in Bostwick’s Bay; could not make out 
their signals. Five minutes past five, made the first buoy 
in the channel, between Shelter Island and the Long Island 
shore. B. H. at the helm, chart in hand, one man up in the 
crosstrees as special lookout, three in the shrouds, at various 
distances above the deck, with glasses and chart, and one 
and all on the alert to keep her from running on the numer- 
ous sand bars and reefs around which we have to go. The 
captain, who has no faith in charts, does not like the looks of 
things, and contends with the helmsman as to their accuracy, 
who warmly takes part in their defense, and so the friendly 
controversy continues (intermingled with innumerable 
sallies of wit and humor) until we drop anchor off the town 
of Sag Harbor, at half past six, just as we are at supper. We 
find the fish we caught this morning (with a silver hook) 
exceedingly palatable, and all the party do ample justice to 
them. After supper, J. D. H. and J. V. B., Jr., taking a gun, 
went off in the longboat, to a marsh a mile above, to look for 
(Continued on page 117) 





Hempstead Harbor, showing Roslyn Creek in foreground, in the mid-sixties of the last century. Today, one would hardly recognize the place - 
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PREDICTING THE YEAR'S 
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CHAMPIONS 


GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 
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“Hermes III” led for part of the first heat of the 725 Class in the Calvert Marine Derby at Louisville, on June 6th, but 


“Wild Bill” Cantrell pushed “Why Worry” across the finish line to win 


NE of mankind’s favorite amusements, with- 
out doubt, is the practice of prognostica- 
tion. That most predictions turn out to 
be in error only lends spice to the sport. 
Witch doctors, seers, Wall Street bankers 
and brokers, military and political ob- 
servers and motor boat experts are often 
saved from the consequences of their erroneous guesses only 
by the fact that the public memory is short and the atten- 
tion of readers is quickly diverted from their prophecies by 
the entertaining features of the most recently headlined 
homicide. 

On that basis let us proceed to name, now and here, the 
bashful young men and women who will trip up to the 
microphone for public adoration at the next A.P.B.A. 
“Dinner of Champions,” knowing full well that the group 
will probably be an entirely different one. 

To avoid suspense here is a list of those who are in line 
to become the scoring champions of 1937: 





OUTBOARDS 


Class M. Mrs. Mary Daller, Chester, Pa. 

Class A I. Tommy Tyson, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

Class A II. Fred Jacoby, Jr., North Bergen, N. J. 

Class B I. Bill Withington, Pasadena, Cal. 

Class B II. Fred Jacoby, Jr., North Bergen, N. J. 

Class C I. Douglas C. Fonda, Orange, N. J. 

Class C II. Fred Jacoby, Jr., North Bergen, N. J. 

Class F Open. Kenneth Mackenzie, New Haven, Conn. 
American Outboard High Point Trophy (George H. Townsend medal, 
highest national point score) : Fred Jacoby, Jr., North Bergen, N. J. 
Colonel E.H.R. Green Trophy (highest amateur point score in 
A.P.B.A. regattas): A neck and neck race between the present 
holder, Ward Angilley, Marysville, Cal., and Douglas C. Fonda, 
Orange, N. J. 


Stanley W. Ferguson. Trophy (for excellence of performance): Fred 
Jacoby, Jr., North Bergen, N. J. 


International Class X World’s Record: Guido Cattaneo, Milan, Italy. 
(81 miles an hour.) 


INBOARDS 
725 Cubic inch hydroplanes. ‘‘ Wild Bill’’ Cantrell, Louisville, Ky. 
225 Cubic inch, Division I, hydroplanes. Toss up between Jack 
Cooper, Kansas City, Mo., and Dr. R. H. Hermann, Cincinnati, O. 
225 Cubic inch, Division IT, hydroplanes. Alvin Holsclaw, Madison, 
Ind. 
Inboard runabouts, Class E. Mrs. John M. L. Rutherfurd, Port 
Washington, N. Y. 
Inboard runabouts, Class F. David Gerli, New York, N. Y. 
Inboard runabouts, Class I. David Gerli, New York, N. Y. 


Gold Cup Class (12-Litre—732 cubic inch hydroplanes). George 
Reis, Lake George, N. Y. 


Well, now, wasn’t it a lot of fun working that out! Strange 
as it may seem, some actual thought went into it, which 
might be explained like this: 

In the midget outboards, Miss Mollie Tyson, of Chestnut 
Hill, Pa., in my opinion is still unbeatable but she has not 
appeared for the early regattas so far and Mrs. Daller has 
jumped into a big lead. This, I believe, Miss Tyson can over- 
come if she takes part in a considerable number of the 
season’s regattas. 

While Fred Jacoby says he is going to ‘‘coast along”’ this 
year and not make any particular effort to win high point 
trophies, his clean sweep of almost every event in half a 
dozen regattas so far indicates that nobody can prevent him 
from winning the national trophies for both quantity of 
points and quality of performance and, in doing so, walking 
off with the scoring championships in the professional 
classes A, B and C. 

The Pacific Coast boys are going to cause the Easterners 
and Middle Westerners a great deal of trouble this year in 
the matter of high scores. Although they do not have as 
(Continued on page 115) 
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Designed for E. E. Dickinson, Jr., of Essex, Conn., by Sparkman & 
Stephens, this 65-foot fast cruiser is extremely roomy for her size. In 
addition to the large and comfortable deckhouse living room, there 
are two large staterooms aft and a well appointed bath room. Two 
Speedway motors drive her at 25 miles per hour. Consolidated 
Shipbuilding Corporation, of New York, was the builder 
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“PHOENIX” 
A Snappy 65-Foot Motor Cruiser 
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The midget steamer “‘ Robert F. Stockton,” built in England 
in 1838. She was in active duty as a tug for thirty years 


A Forgotten Voyage 


The “Robert F. Stockton,” Designed by John Ericsson, Made the Atlantic 
Passage Nearly a Hundred Years Ago 


By ALEXANDER CROSBY BROWN 





N AN ARTICLE, “Notable Ocean Pas- 
sages Under Power,’’* it was mentioned 
that the earliest recorded ocean passage of 
a small steamship was that of the 20-ton 
steel screw steamer Little Lucy. This vessel 
went from England to South America in 
1859 but made the entire trip under sail. 

Subssquant “digging”? has, however, uncovered a trans- 

atlantic passage which not only antedates the voyage of the 

Little Lucy, but which proved later to be of enormous 

importance in the course of the development of American 

shipbuilding. 

On July 7th, 1838, a midget steamer, the Robert F. Stock- 
ton, was launched from the ways of Messrs. John and 
Macgregor Laird, at Birkenhead, on the River Mersey. She 
was named for an American naval officer who had made 
the acquaintance of John Ericsson, the inventor, in England; 
the Stockton was built according to the latter’s specifications. 
Ericsson, it will be recalled, was a pioneer in all types of me- 
chanical invention and is bestremembered today for his work 
on the development of the screw propeller and for his design 
of the Monitor and other ironclad vessels of the United States 
Navy. 

In W. C. Church’s Life of John Ericsson, it is mentioned 
that “Ericsson and Stockton were brought together just at 
the time when the inventor of the propeller was most in need 
of influential assistance to enable him to develop, in some 














more congenial clime, schemes in danger of perishing under 


the chilling influence of British hostility and indifference.” 
Captain Stockton’s new boat was intended for the role of 

tug on the Delaware River, since at that time the use of tow 

boats was almost unknown and her owner foresaw a con- 

siderable future in the business. The Stockton was fitted with 
*See YacuTING, January, 1937. 


a 50-horse power, double-cylinder, direct acting engine and 
Ericsson’s patent spiral propeller. She was built of iron 
plates and measured 70 feet in length on deck, 10 feet beam 
and drew 6 feet 9 inches of water. Her trials were most 
successful and the following year Captain Stockton sent his 
boat across the Atlantic with a crew consisting of four men 
and a boy. Captain Crane, an intrepid shipmaster in the 
U. S. Merchant Marine, was in command. Like the Little 
Lucy, however, the passage was made with sail alone under 
schooner rig. 

The arrival at New York of the midget steamer was 
chronicled in an entry in the published Diary of Philip Hone 
under date of May 30, 1839. It reads: 

“Among the maritime exploits with which these adven- 
turous times abound, the arrival, on Wednesday last, of a 
little steam schooner, called the Robert F. Stockton, from 
England, was one of the most remarkable. She sailed from 
Gravesend on April 13. She is only ten feet wide and seventy 
feet long, and her burden is thirty tons. She is built entirely 
of wrought sheet-iron, and is intended as a towing vessel on 
the New Jersey Canal. The commander is Captain Crane. 
She performed her voyage in forty-six days, with no serious 
disaster except the loss of one seaman, who was washed off 
this little cockle shell by one of the seas which were con- 
stantly sweeping her decks. Never, I presume, was the 
Western Ocean crossed in so small a craft. There was not 
room enough to lie straight nor to stand erect. This little 
vessel lies near the Battery, and is visited by hundreds of 
curious persons, anxious to realize the possible truth of the 
nursery story about the three men of Gotham who went to 
sea in a bowl.” 

After recovering from this strenuous passage, the Stockton 
was set to work on the Delaware and Raritan Canal and, 

(Continued on page 119) 
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This yacht, designed and built by Mathis Yacht Building 
Company, of Camden, N. J., is 61’ O” in length over all, 
16’ 6” beam, and 4’ O” draft. A pair of 6-cylinder Buda 
Diesels, developing 110 horse power each, gives her a 
cruising speed of 12% miles per hour. Her beam assures 
good stability, broad decks and ample room while the 
draft is enough for good performance in rough water. 
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NEW DIESEL CRUISER 
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FISHING FLEET AT GLOUCESTER 


These smaller power-driven vessels and the larger steam beam trawlers have practically displaced 
the famous fast sailing schooners that were once New England's pride. (Photograph by John Kabel) 




















“SHIPS THAT PASS” 


By ROLAND BARKER 


OWN in the cabin the oil lamp swings, its yellow 
glow lighting the Old Man’s weathered features as, 
with dividers in hand, he leans over a chart of the 

Atlantic seaboard. T'usitala is Baltimore bound, by the wind 
on the starboard tack and plunging into a howling nor’easter. 
From without comes the roar of the weather and the sound 
of gear slatting in the gale. Water drips from the Old Man’s 
sou’wester. Steadying himself against the table, he marks 
the vessel’s approximate position on the chart. Through the 
black, screaming void, away to leeward, is Diamond Shoal. 

“Oh, steward!” he calls abruptly. A moment later he 
glances up when a diminutive, white-coated figure appears 
in the doorway. ‘‘Coffee, steward—and make it hot, 
damned hot.” 

Silently, the man departs and the master of the last of the 
windjammers warms his hands by the grotesque, round- 
bellied stove. It is December, and the gale brings sleet with 
it. Tusztala is but eighteen days up from Colon. The change 
in the weather has been sudden. 

Stepping into the cabin, the steward sets his tray on the 
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“When a steam vessel and a sailing vessel 
are proceeding in such directions as to in- 
volve risk of collision, the steam vessel shall 


keep out of the way of the sailing vessel” 


“Tusitala,” the last American 
square-rigged merchant ship 


sloping sideboard. ‘‘Coffee, sir,’’ he mur- 
murs, “and toast.” 

“Thanks, m’son. . . . By the way, you’d 
better take a spot to the mate on the poop.” 

The Old Man’s big brown hand closes 
’round the “‘seven-beller’’ and he gulps down 
the hot liquid. Then, with the stub of a 
cigar between his teeth, he mounts the 
companion stairs and clumps out onto the 
slippery poop. Glancing at the compass, he 
barks at the helmsman: “Watch “your 
steering there. Get all you can out of her.” 

On the weather grating the man crouches 
against the wheel box. His features and 
matted beard, framed by pitch darkness, 
show clearly in the binnacle’s yellow glow. 
“‘ Aye, aye, sir,” he grunts, ‘“‘but she won’t 
head any higher.” 

By the feel of the wind the Old Man 
knows it. Turning to the mate, whose body 
is silhouetted somberly against the weather- 
cloth, he shouts: ‘‘ Mister, have all hands stand by. I’m going 
to wear ship, if she doesn’t come up. We’re too damned 
close to Diamond Shoal.” 

Ever since standing away into the Caribbean, Tusitala 
has been favored with fair winds. Now, when she is within 
a few miles of Cape Henry, this blast smites her from the 
nor’east — a dead nailer! Cursing the luck in terms virile 
enough to make the helmsman grin, the Old Man glances 
aloft at the quivering leach of the mizzen to’ga’nts’l. 

Presently, the mate appears again at the head of the poop 
ladder; he cups his hands and shouts: ‘‘ All ready, sir.”’ 

At that moment, however, T'usitala comes up a point. The 
wind is veering eastward. Standing by the compass, feet 
braced apart on the sloping poop, the Old Man notes the 
change with grim satisfaction. After all, there might be no 
need to order all hands into the swirl of icy water on the 
main deck. Peering aloft again, he sees that the to’ga’nts’l 
is now clean full, the leach taut, the belly of the sail spreading 
like a seabird’s wing. 

(Continued on page 113) 
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“Indian Scout,” designed, owned and sailed by Herman F. Whiton, crosses the finish 
line off Hanké, Norway, winner of the 1936 series for the Scandinavian Gold Cup 


| The Scandinavian Gold Cup 


| A Brief History of the Cup which Will be Raced for off Oyster Bay this Year 
By “LEAPING” 





V YHE chief international yachting event in this country 
during 1937 is the sixteenth match for the America’s 
Cup. There is, however, another international event 

on the schedule for the season which, for many reasons, 
should be considered as important an event as the races 
between the ‘‘big ones.’’ This is the sixteenth match for the 
Scandinavian Gold Cup, which will be held by the Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club, off Oyster Bay, on Long 
Island Sound, beginning Saturday, August 28th. As these 
races may attract competitors from four or five different 
countries, American yachtsmen may be interested in know- 
ing something of the history of this cup, which for fifteen 
years has ‘attracted the keenest international competition 
among Six-Metres from the leading yachting nations. 

The Scandinavian Gold Cup was put up by the Scandi- 
navian Yacht Racing Union in 1921, Finland’s leading yacht 
club, the Nylindska Jaktklubben, presenting the trophy. 
It was first raced for in 1922 and has been raced for every 
year since. Any country may challenge with one Six-Metre 
built and designed in that country and manned by amateurs. 
The contestants race until one yacht has won three races, 
this yacht winning the cup for the year. After the first three 
races, all yachts that have not won a race are eliminated. 
The following year, the match for the cup is held in the 
waters of the winning yacht and by her club. Ten different 
countries have taken part in the Gold Cup races since 1922, 
but only three have won it. Norway has won eight times, 
Sweden five times and the United States twice. 





In 1926 Whiton won the Gold Cup with “Lan- 
ai.” She was designed by Clinton H. Crane 
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Start of the 1930 series off Gothenburg, Norway, in which “Sixes” from Holland, 


Denmark, Finland, Sweden, Norway, France and the United States competed 


The United States has taken part in the races for the Gold 
Cup seven times and in five of the matches has succeeded 
in getting into the finals. The seven American Six-Metres 
which have been entered in matches for the cup were de- 
signed by six different designers. The first time an American 
“‘Six”’ took part in.a contest for the Gold Cup was in 1926 
when Herman F. Whiton, then a mere youngster, sailed the 
famous Crane-designed Lanai to a hard fought victory, 
beating ‘‘Sixes’’ from Denmark, France, Holland, Norway, 
and Sweden. The 1926 match was held by the Royal Nor- 
wegian Yacht Club in the southern end of the Oslofjord, 
off Norway’s famous yachting center, Hank6. It was a most 
interesting series with plenty of close racing. With the ex- 
ception of the first day, when the weather was light and 
fluky, there was never as much as a minute between the 
winner and the second boat to finish. Herman Whiton and his 
crew had to work hard. According to the deed of gift, the cup 
goes to the yacht which first wins three races but the Lanai 
actually crossed the finishing line first in five races before 
she could claim the cup. She was disqualified in one race and 
in another she sailed a dead heat with the challenger from 
Holland. 

In 1927, the Gold Cup races were held on Long Island 
Sound by the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club. This 
series also was full of excitement although the American 
defender Lea, sailed by ‘‘Corny”’ Shields, was followed by 
unusually bad luck. On the first day, in light weather, she 
was recalled by mistake, after a perfect start, and lost val- 
uable minutes that she could not regain. On the second day, 
when she was leading the fleet, one of the racing marks was 
somewhat out of place and, in squaring away for it too late, 
she again lost ground that she could not recover. The chal- 
lengers that year were Denmark, Finland, Great Britain, 
Holland, Italy, Norway and Sweden. The Fin, an extremely 
fast light weather boat, won the first race by a safe margin 
while the other seven came over the line in a bunch with only 
54 seconds between the second and the eighth boat. The 
second race was won by the Swedish challenger Maybe, a 
victory in which her big genoa jib was an important factor. 


This was the first time a “‘ginny”’ jib had been seen on this 
side of the Atlantic and thus it was that genoas in this 
country were called ‘‘Swedish jibs” for quite a while. In 
the third race there was one broken mast (Holland) and one 
broken spreader (Denmark). The race was won by Norway 
in a lively 25-mile easterly. With the other countries elimi- 
nated, Finland, Norway, and Sweden after three more races 
were again tied, with two races for each. The final race was 
won by Sweden’s Maybe, sailed by Sven Salén, who led from 
start to finish, and the Gold Cup went back to Scandinavia. 
The Maybe is now owned on the Pacific Coast. 

In 1928, Saleema, sailed by her designer, C. Sherman 
Hoyt, failed to win the cup after winning the first and 
the third race against ‘‘Sixes’” from nine other countries. 
The other races and the cup went to the Norwegian Figaro V. 
Later, renamed Mystery, she won many races for William A. 
Bartholomae, Jr., Pacific Coast helmsman. 

There was no American challenge in 1929, but in 1930 
the Ripples, designed by Frank C. Paine and owned by 
Commodore John B. Shethar, of the American Yacht Club, 
tried her luck on the Dana Fjord off Gothenburg, Sweden. 
She was well handled by Ralph Manny, well-known Long 
Island Sound helmsman. Ripples won one race but was 
beaten in close racing by the Swedish defender Jan which 
kept the cup. 

In 1931, the Stephens-designed Cherokee, owned by Her- 
man F. Whiton, was the United States challenger at Gothen- 
burg. She was well sailed by a young helmsman, Bill Cudahy, 
who won a race with her but was beaten in the end by Johan 
Anker, of Norway. Anker sailed the Abu, designed by him- 
self, and took the cup back to Norway. 

In 1935, Herman Whiton again tried his luck at Hanké 
with the Bobkat II, a Stephens-designed heavy weather 
boat. The weather was never on the heavy side during the 
first three races and, by the time it blew hard, Bobkat II had 
been eliminated, leaving Sweden and Norway to fight it out. 
The Norwegian Vigri, sailed by Magnus Konow, came out 
on top and Norway kept the Gold Cup. The Vzgri is another 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Fifty Years of Junior Yachting 


The Pleon Yacht Club of Marblehead Celebrates Its Golden Jubilee 
By LEONARD M. FOWLE 


HALF CENTURY ago, in 1887, the great Edward 
Burgess was bringing forth the last of his 
defenders of the America’s Cup, the com- 
promise sloop Volunteer. His genius was 
also creating for the Adams brothers, 
Charles and George, the famous cutter 
Papoose whose advent spelled the end of 
the reign of the centerboard in American yachting by her 
triumph over the equally famous Shadow. 

Yachtsmen were quick to recognize the significance of 
that event. In the same Massachusetts Bay waters, unher- 
alded at the moment and not fully recognized for many 
years to come, the Pleon Yacht Club came into being at 
Marblehead. It was the forerunner of the junior yachting 
movement which has played a great réle in the sport of 
American yachting. 

As the Pleon celebrates its fiftieth anniversary with a full 
summer of racing and social events, it will also mark the 
Golden Jubilee of competitive junior yachting in the United 
States. National recognition was accorded this celebration 
when the North American Yacht Racing Union awarded the 
conduct of the seventeenth annual Sears Cup races for 
the National Junior Sailing Championship to the oldest 
junior yachting organization in the country. 

Like most important movements, the beginnings of the 
Pleon were modest. Its founders were a group of young men 
and boys who desired simply to provide for themselves 
sailing and racing in small boats, sport which could be 
obtained in no other way. 

Although fine words were written into the constitution 
about the club being founded to promote the sailing and 
racing of small boats and to encourage the spirit of sports- 
manship and fair play among the youth of each succeeding 
generation, the real motive behind the Pleon’s original 
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Start of the “Triangles,” one of Marblehead’s popular classes, in a regatta of the Pleon Yacht Club 


existence was economic. It was organized by a group of 
youths who, because of their age or thin pocketbooks, could 
not belong to the Eastern or Corinthian Clubs, and who 
owned craft too small to be recognized by them. 

Nevertheless, the young club, with Arthur G. Wood as 
its first commodore, was ambitious. It held a-race on the 
day of its founding, June 29th, 1887, with six craft taking 
part; sailed a half dozen championship events and an open 
regatta during the season; and inaugurated an annual cruise, 
despite the fact that all its boats were under 21 feet in 
length over all. 

Yet, after thriving for six years, the original Pleon went 
into a decline when the improved finances of its members 
ended the reason for its existence. In 1893, the Pleon was 
officially disbanded, but some sort of unofficial organization 
was carried on until about 1902, a few years before the second 
era of its history began. 

Although unable to maintain a continuous organization, 
the early members bequeathed to the present club, besides 
the germ of an idea that sailing and racing were not a sport 
solely for older and prosperous yachtsmen, its name, Pleon 
(which in Greek denotes ‘‘sail’”’ or “‘sailing’’) and its half 
blue, half red, white-starred burgee. The early Pleon also 
gave to yachting a group of devotees of the sport, who in 
later life lent their aid to the growth of junior yachting and 
the revival of the club. Some of them also played a prominent 
part in national or Massachusetts yachting, for the early 
rolls of the club included the names of Arthur G. Wood, 
Charles M. Barker, Henry P. Benson, Bowdoin B. and 
Frank B. Crowninshield, John Dunlop, Charles H. W. 
Foster, Henry A. Hildreth, Willard B. Jackson, Fred B. 
Litchman, Henry A. Morss, William I. Palmer, David C. 
Percival, Franklin O. Poole, Howard Perry, Charles H. 
and William O. Taylor, and Howard Whitcomb. 











In 1905, the need for an organization to sponsor racing 
among small boats sailed by young yachtsmen at Marble- 
head again arose and a group, headed by Irving Poole, 
Donald R. deLoria, and William K. Burlen, organized a 
club known as the Ajax Yacht Club. The name survived but 
one season for, by 1906, this club, which specialized in 
racing sailing tenders— the forerunner of the modern 
dinghy — was persuaded by Arthur Wood to assume the 
name of Pleon. The present club, except for a brief interrup- 
tion of activities in the World War years of 1917-18, dates 
from that time but it also inherited much from the earlier 
organization, including the interest of the first Pleon flag 
officer, Commodore Wood. The Pleon became his pet and 
pride and, although it has always maintained a distinct and 
independent status separate from the Marblehead senior 
clubs, he brought about a relationship whereby the Corin- 
thian took the interest of an elder brother and often lent a 
helping hand to the junior club. 

By 1911, Donald deLoria and Henry A. Knowles were 
assisting Arthur Wood in the direction of the Pleon destinies. 
Under this protectorate, during the commodoreships of 
William V. M. Fawcett and S. Wolcott Booth, Pleon en- 
tered a prosperous period which brought recognition of its 
three classes on the Marblehead Race Week circular in 1913 
and in the Marblehead championship racing by 1915. 

The War temporarily put a stop to its growth but its 
racing classes survived and its past officers, younger mem- 
bers, and Arthur Wood brought about its reorganization 
in 1919. The same year, the famous Brutal Beasts, designed 
by W. Starling Burgess, were recognized as a junior racing 
class to become Pleon’s first and greatest one-design division. 
The next year, Richard S. Thayer was elected commodore 





A group of the famous “Brutal Beasts,” Pleon’s first and greatest one-design class, tied up at Marblehead, with some of their crews in the foreground 







and during his term of office the club grew rapidly and took 
a leading part in the rapid expansion of junior yachting in 
the United States. Thayer focused attention on the Pleon 
when he won the first competition for the Sears Bowl in 
1921. 

During the sixteen years that have elapsed since then, 
the club has touched many high spots. Particularly notable 
among these were the revival of its annual cruise in 1922; a 
second Sears Bowl triumph in 1924 with Harry ‘‘Bob”’ 
Thayer as skipper; a fortieth anniversary celebration in 1927; 
the establishment of the Arthur Goodwin Wood Memorial 
Bowl and merit medal in 1926-27; the winning of the first 
leg on the international junior championship trophy, the 
Prince of Wales Cup, by Stanton Deland in 1931; and, 
finally, the realization of the cherished dream of a per- 
manent Pleon clubhouse in 1932 through the kindness of the 
Eastern Yacht Club, which, like Corinthian, has taken a 
friendly interest in the junior club. 

Let me say something about the workings of this unique 
junior yacht club, for they give some insight into the reasons 
for its success and the contributions that the organization 
has made to yachting. The Pleon has always taken pride 
not only in the fact that it is the first and oldest junior 
yacht club in America but in its independence. Unlike most 
juvenile clubs, it is not sponsored by a senior organization 
and its management is nearly one hundred per cent in the 
hands of the juniors. 

The members range from 8- to 10-year-old flag members 
up to boys and girls of twenty. As youths grow up in the 
club, they are given a chance to show.their ability. If they 
meet the responsibilities, advancement is more rapid. From 

(Continued on page 121) 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


N ANONYMOUS but nonetheless enthusiastic scout 
sends in a clipping from a Seattle paper showing a pic- 
ture of the launching of the Ranger. The caption relates that 
Ranger is the newest contender for the America’s Cup and 
concludes with this startling statement: ‘‘This is the third 
boat Vanderbilt has built in an attempt to capture the 
yachting trophy.”’ My guess is that he will persevere until he 
captures it. 


In accordance with my annual custom I’m not going to 
try to pick the winner of the June ocean race. I know the 
boat I’m most scared of — namely, George Whiting’s new 
White Cloud — but I’m not forgetting that old John o’ 
Boston will fare forth from New London for Gibson Island 
in his new Malabar XI or that the Elizabeth McCaw, the 
Avanti, the Zaida III, and the Alondra have a come-hither 
look in the matter of trophies. Then there are such old favor- 
ites as Edlu, Stormy Weather, Kirawan, Highland Light, and 
Mandoo II in the starting list. In fact, it looks as if Wallace 
Lanahan’s cutter Spindrift will have to hump herself if she 
wants to get there in time for me to be the first to tell Ted 
Hoster that she isn’t ex-Malabar VII. 


As you probably know, Vamarie is not a participant in the 
Gibson Island race. Ever since Billy Makaroff gave her to 
the Naval Academy I’ve been hoping that she would take 
part and answer with a strong affirmative the question of 
whether there are any sailors in the Navy. Last month 
Skipper Stone opined editorially that while sailors are not 
lacking, official red tape or inertia may have kept her from 
competing — but in a more charitable frame of mind I can 
hypothecate the excuse that with the world once more full of 
war rumors Uncle Sam thinks it would look silly to employ 
his time in pleasure boating. Such a theory is understandable, 
and yet it has a screw loose somewhere, for habitual pleasure- 
boaters always receive the first call to recruit the Navy to 
wartime strength. And in the last war, by the way, there was 
never any doubt as to which of the two branches of the serv- 
ice, regulars or reservists, best adapted themselves to the 
rigors of sub-chaser and other small-boat duty. 


It’s of interest, and a testimonial to the good name of a 
valuable organization, that the Navy recently asked and re- 
ceived authority to appoint one of its officers to the govern- 
ing board of the United States Power Squadrons. 


If you’re going Down East this summer it will pay you to 
have on board a copy of “‘A Cruising Guide to the New 
England Coast,’ edited by Robert F. Duncan. It not only 
supplements the information in the United States Coast 
Pilots A and B, but contains numerous excerpts from harbor 
charts which are nice to look at even though the editor warns 
you that they are not to be used for navigational purposes. 


At the risk of having it charged that this corner of the 
magazine has recently gone booky-nooky I'd like to quote 
from another new volume. In “ Yankee in England” Jerry 
Lambert (who wrote it all himself) says this: “‘I find that 
those yachtsmen who insist that the protest flag shall be’fre- 
quently used and that all rules shall be observed relentlessly 
are very reluctant to admit the existence of such regulations 
when they apply against them. I dislike very much the atti- 
tude of the man who attempts constantly to bluff, and to try 
to get away with an action to which he is not entitled, largely 
because he realizes that his opponent is not the sort who 
wants to start a row. It is fortunate that in the long run 
racing men of this type eliminate themselves from all 
friendly consideration.” 


That’s good dope, with the proviso that friendly considera- 
tion is the only thing racing men of that type eliminate them- 
selves from. When I mentioned Jerry’s philosophy at a re- 
cent meeting of the Lee Rail Vikings it was laughed to scorn. 
The Vikings’ attitude is that it is a criminal offense to give a 
sucker an even break. In a regatta not long since one of them 
had been hopelessly outsailed by the boats in his own class 
when he was overtaken to windward by the leading boat of 
the next division. What did the Viking do — mind his own 
business and let the potential winner in the next class sail by 
him? Not on your life. He stood on his rights as overtaken 
boat and luffed him out of the running. When I protested 
that it was a lousy trick to break up the competition in 
another class my Viking friend defended his action in this 
wise: “‘ Look! That guy was faster than me and could have 
sailed right through my lee. Why didn’t he? Because my 
backwind would have slowed him down and might have 
given the next boat in his class a chance to win. Greedy — 
that’s what he was, a mug-hunter. Thought he’d win by 
making a sucker out of me. But I showed him. I may have 
been out of the running so far as my class was concerned, 

(Continued on page 112) 
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A WEEK ON 


LTHOUGH salt water yachtsmen may scoff, there’s a 
lot of pleasure to be had in a cruise along the inland 
waterways. Instead of plugging along, hour after 

hour, far from land, with little of particular interest to be 
seen, on the canal the banks are near by and there is always 
a feeling of speed and accomplishment. Other boats are met 
frequently, and there are the recurring breaks in the routine 
when passage has to be made through a lock. On the New 
York State Barge Canal, the scenery is varied and interest- 
ing. Along the western part of the waterway, where the bed 
of the old Erie canal was widened and deepened, the towns 
are laid out with their principal buildings facing the canal, 
which was the main thoroughfare in the old days. Further 
east, where the old route was abandoned for canalized 
rivers, the scenery is wild and few buildings are seen. The 
canal passes through a district where history has been made. 
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The fleet passed through the 
locks in company. This 
makes an agreeable break 
in the routine and the crews 
become expert in handling 
lines and engine controls 


THE CANAL 


On May 23rd, seven new motor cruisers started from the 
western end of the canal, bound for New York and neighbor- 
ing ports. Fine weather marked the seven days of the trip. 
Lockport was soon reached and the fleet was lowered through 
the double locks that replaced the flight of seven on the old 
Erie. Thence they ran on the long level to Rochester, where 
the night was spent. The next day’s run took the boats to 
the terminal at Weedsport and Rome was reached on the 
following day. Fonda was the next objective and on the 
succeeding day the fleet tied up in Albany. 

After locking through the federal lock at Troy, the boats 
made their way down the Hudson to Nyack, where they 
spent their last night in company. From Nyack, they 
motored down to New York where the fleet disbanded. The 
actual running time for the 495 miles covered was 66 hours, 

(Continued on page 110) 





Running down the Hudson in what the naval experts call “line ahead,” with the Palisades in the background 
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Being a Department Designed for Pre- 
serving Unusual Tales Spun by Yarners 
at the End of the Day's Run When 
Everything Has Been Snugged Down 
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AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 





Man and Buoy 


RE you sure that we should try to push this old 
pot’’ (my young brother and mate waved 
an uncertain hand about the dim cabin) 
‘around the Cape?”’ 

‘Why not? We could get an early start 
in the morning and be in Provincetown 
tomorrow night —if everything goes all 
right,’’ I added hopefully. 

“Well, you’re the skipper. If you say so it’s okay with 
me.”’ 

“‘Hell! We’ve managed to get this far and about every- 
thing possible has happened,” I argued. “‘And the mast. is 
still in her.”’ 

This conversation took place in the snug cabin of a small 
Friendship sloop — snug, I might add, when it wasn’t rain- 
ing. The crew, a couple of depression ridden undergraduates, 
had, the previous week, chartered her at City Island. 

That she wasn’t exactly ready for the deep blue, her 
owner admitted; but he did promise she’d see us through a 
month of cruising . . . with reasonably gentle care. Just 
what he meant by reasonably gentle, I wouldn’t know. 
However, it was simply a matter of taking her or nothing. 
Our pocketbooks allowed nothing else, 

In spite of the parting of almost every halliard and sheet 
aboard, not to mention the snapping of the anchor chain in 
Port Washington, we had managed somehow to reach Ed- 
gartown. And there, with more enthusiasm than good sense, 
we were planning for a passage around Cape Cod. 

The next morning dawned bright and clear. Our ancient 
‘“‘one-lunger,”” which had seen better. days, underwent a 
change of heart and started its consumptive cough after the 
mate had turned it over a mere thirty or forty times. A 
comparatively quick start which augured well for the day’s 
run. With a moderate southwester and the engine running, 
we had the Slue astern by early afternoon. Sundown, and 
Highland Light was picked up. 

Soon after bringing the light abeam, the wind, steady for 
hours, petered out and our engine, not to be outdone, de- 
cided to call it a day also. An hour of spinning a thoroughly 
dead flywheel and we gave up and headed offshore with the 
faintest of breezes. 

“Yeh, sure we'll be in Provincetown,’’ remarked the mate 
as he sardonically prepared for his watch while a weary 
skipper gently laid his head to rest. 

Morning and thick fog. The mate, nearing the end of his 
second watch, called through the hatch. 

“You know, I think I hear a. bell buoy.” 

‘A bell out here? You're crazy.”’ 

“Well maybe. . . . Dammit, I do hear a bell!’ 

We both sat on deck listening. And for once, the mate was 
right. A weak but certain peal came through the haze. 
Getting no bottom with our lead (which proved nothing as 
the line was only ten fathoms long), we crossed our respec- 
tive fingers and slowly reached toward the buoy. I don’t 
know who coined the expression, ‘‘sailing the sea of doubt,”’ 
but he must have been a fog-ridden sailor. Ten long, nerve 





wracking minutes and we brought our clanking friend close 
aboard. Unmarked as it was, our position was still very 
much of a mystery. Sounding with no bottom all around the 
buoy added nothing to our knowledge. Unable to think of 
anything better, we hove to and discussed the situation. 

“You know,” the mate suggested, ‘‘I believe that fool 
thing must be adrift. There’s no tide showing on it.”’ 

Inasmuch as the same mate had, only a few days before, 
naively reported the foundering of Block Island, I was 
skeptical. Nevertheless, it did seem impossible for us to be 
within miles of a buoy. 

By way of experiment, I tossed a couple of pieces of wood 
close aboard. For twenty minutes they clung to our unwel- 
come problem. We decided to give it the acid test — try and 
move it. With a hundred feet of anchor line made fast, we 
turned on the engine. Obligingly, it started and behold, the 
buoy moved with us, if one may call half a knot or so moving. 

“Tt’s adrift, all right; we'll report it when we reach 
Marblehead.”’ 

‘““Why not keep it?” the mate asked. 

“Keep it! What in the devil would we do with a bell 
buoy?”’ 

‘“‘T don’t mean to really keep it. Let’s tow it into Boston. 
That bell must be worth several thousand dollars; maybe 
there’s some sort of a reward for finding it. Maybe if we get 
the reward we won’t have to eat any more canned beans,” he 
added suggestively. 

‘“‘But to tow that to Boston! It’d take us a week.” 

‘How do you know?”’ 

Which unkind crack contained more than a grain of 
truth. Our position was very much of a guess. We finally de- 
cided to hang on to the buoy until the weather cleared and 
gave us a clue to our whereabouts. 

About ten o’clock the fog burned away and we made out 
the Provincetown monument miles off the port quarter. By 
that time we had invested several gallons of gas in the ven- 
ture, and in all probability added a couple of feet to our 
puddle crate’s length, so we decided to hang on to our buoy 
and go into this salvage business in a serious way. To take 
the strain off the quarter, we ran all the spare lines we had 
around the hull and through the stern chocks and then 
lashed the tow line to the end of them. 

All day we rolled along under sail and power; at times we 
seemed almost to stop. In all truth, there were minutes when 
we sorely questioned whether the damned thing astern was 
adrift. Afternoon turned to evening, evening to night, and 
still we towed that piece of clanging bedlam. Bells! Bells! 
Bells! Kipling and his boots had nothing on us. Unable to 
sleep, we spent most of the night arguing whether our tow 
should have a light — an abstract point as we didn’t have 
a spare aboard. Shortly before dawn we picked up Boston 
Lightvessel. 

Bringing it close aboard, hours later, the mate, in a 
facetious mood, asked if they had any use for an extra bell 
buoy. Cheap! 

(Continued on page 112) 
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ALONG THE WATERFRONT AT RYE 


From Drawings by 


WHITMAN BAILEY 





on the north shore of 
d, extends from the 


Milton Harbor, 
Long Island Soun 
impounded water for an old 


Scotch Caps to the ancient dam which, 
tide mill. The dam is awash at high 
water. Above is the historic mill land- 
ing and to the left is a view of the pier 
near the site of the mill. Boats have 
been built on the shore of the harbor 


for many years. 
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A Girl Scout Mariner assisting in making 
sail on the schooner “ Yankee.” For two years 
Captain Irving Johnson has had groups of =_—. 
Girl Scouts on weekly trips during the sum- —— . 
mer. Right, Girl Scout Mariners, out in Wis- sa 
consin, getting a Class A scow under way 
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JONAHS NO MORE 


serted that ‘‘a woman on a ship is a Jonah,”’ it has 

taken only a decade to prove the superstition untrue. 

In the last ten years there has been an increasing number 
of girl skippers who have made names for themselves in rac- 
ing, but until the last two years there has been no place in 
sailing life for the girl who could not afford her own boat or 
whose connections did not give her access to one. The de- 
velopment of the Girl Scout Mariners during the last two 
summers has brought the possibility of engaging in sailing 
activity within the reach of many. The Mariner program 
sprang from the interest of several Girl Scout troops in 
nautical activities, and was so popular and successful that in 
1935 it was offered as a regular activity to all troops of older 
girls in communities near navigable waters. By the end of 
the summer of 1936 there were 103 Mariner ‘‘ships,”’ with 


AV serted th for centuries sailors have mournfully as- 


1,330 Girl Scout Mariners, and about 650 leaders and Pilot © 


Committee members. 

But what of the activities of these groups of uniformed 
girls who have been seen on board boats here and there? Do 
they really sazl? 

The Girl Scout Mariners do sail, indeed, as many skippers 
in various ports can tell you. Captain Irving Johnson, of the 
schooner Yankee, of Gloucester, took out eight different 
crews of Mariners during the summers of 1935 and 1936, and 
was both surprised and pleased at the alacrity and intelli- 
gence with which the girls took hold of the actual work of 


sailing and navigation. On these cruises, each of which lasted 
one week, the Mariners proved themselves capable and eager 
to learn everything from navigation to the fine points of 
deck-swabbing. Most of the girls discovered, however, that 
the finest sound on the sea is the rhythm of someone else 
scrubbing the deck at six o’clock of a foggy morning. 

The Mariners of the Yankee were the center of interest 
whenever they put into port. They learned, and followed, 
ship routine and acquired a good bit of seamanship. They 
proved themselves apt pupils. The Eastern Yacht Club and 
the Corinthian Yacht Club, both of Marblehead, generously 
extended them club privileges. Mindful of these courtesies, 
the crew was not caught napping by the Corinthian’s sunset 
gun. They lowered flags and hoisted riding lights with ut- 
most nautical promptness— thereby dispelling Captain 
Johnson’s fears that his would be ‘“‘the one ship that 
wouldn’t make colors tonight.” 

The cruises of the Yankee were typical of many others. 
Captain Price, of the schooner William H. Michaels, and 
Captain Kelly, of the schooner Smith K. Martin, both of 
Annapolis, chartered their boats to Mariner “‘ships’’ during 
last summer for week long cruises. On each of these cruises 
there were one or two men to handle emergencies, but, on the 
whole, the girls did the bulk of the work, both above and be- 
low, standing watches, taking their tricks at the wheel, 
handling themselves and the boats in seamanlike and 

(Continued on page 111) 
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YALE WINS COLLEGE REGATTA 


EVERETT B. MORRIS 


RINCETON’S two-year reign over the Intercollegiate 
Prec Racing Association came to an end off Port 
Washington, L. I., on June 17th when the sailing sons 
of old Elihu Yale won the McMillan Cup for the first time. 
Specializing in consistent rather than spectacular per- 
formances, the well-balanced Yale team finished the six-race 
series with a point total of 9814. Harvard was second with 
89% and Williams, which was threatening Yale’s lead with 
one race to go, suffered racing misfortunes in the last contest 
and wound up in third place with 8744 points. 

Princeton, champion in 1930, 1931, 1935 and 1936, never 
was a contender and finished a distant fourth with 76% 
points. Dartmouth, scoring 59 points, beat Cornell by one 
point for fifth position in the series standing. 

Yale took the lead in the second race of the half dozen 
that were sailed on Manhasset Bay and neighboring Long 
Island Sound courses and set the pace the rest of the way. 
The Elis got out in front when Frederick Brooke, of Padana- 
ram, Mass., sailed one Yale boat home first and his team- 
mate, Johnny Field, of the Black Rock Yacht Club, Bridge- 
port, Conn., finished second. Thereafter the boys from New 
Haven devoted themselves to protecting the advantage es- 
tablished by the grand slam. 

The series was sailed in Atlantic one-design knockabouts 
borrowed for the occasion from Long Island Sound yachts- 
men and, on the whole, the competition was keen and no- 
table for the fine spirit with which it was waged. 

There was plenty of yachting talent scattered through the 
fleet and no one skipper dominated the picture. Jimmy 
Rousmaniere, one-time Long Island Sound junior champion, 





“A start in the Intercollegiate Championship series, beginning June 15th, off Manhasset Bay 


runner up for the Sears Bowl and holder of the interscholas- 
tic title, commanded one of the Harvard boats. Thoroughly 
at home in an Atlantic, he won two races and led the skippers 
with a total of 531% points. Field, who won no races and thus 
got no 4 point bonus for first place, was the most consistent 
skipper and had 53 points. 

Johnny Fales, the Princetonian who does his summer 
sailing at Nantucket, won the last two races for the lost 
Nassau cause and totaled 501% points. Bob Bavier, Jr., an- 
other former Long Island Sound junior title holder and 
Y.R.A. champion of the Atlantic Class a year ago, finished 
one and a quarter points behind Fales despite the accident 
which relegated his boat to last place in the final race. 
Brooke, an ‘‘S” boat skipper from Padanaram, took fifth 
position with 4514 points. 

Ralph Lawson, Jr., of Duxbury, Mass., a Sears Bowl 
runner up, was Rousmaniere’s teammate; Dick Bertram and 
Chip Tyson, Cornell’s dinghy sailing champions, commanded 
the Big Red boats; Jimmy Lewis, from the Thousand Is- 
lands, carried on the Williams fight with Bavier, and Dart- 
mouth’s skippers were Stuart Allbright, from Wianno on 
Cape Cod, and Harold Evans, whose specialty is offshore 
cruising. Dick Maxwell, of Greenwich, and Bob Robie, the 
junior instructor at the American Yacht Club, Rye, alter- 
nated as Fales’s partner for Princeton. 

Long Island Sound put on one of its worst exhibitions for 
the opening day of the regatta. The weather was so light and 
fluky that only one race could be sailed and that was thrown 
out because it was finished after the time limit. As a matter 
(Continued on page 120) 
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“Honker” is a 32-foot fisherman built at Graves’ boat 
yard, in Marblehead, from designs by B. B. Crowninshield. 
Honker’s engine is a Chrysler. 


Below, this “Sportsman 32,” built by Huckins Yacht Cor- 
poration, of Jacksonville, Fla., hails from Greenwich, 
Conn. A 95 hp. Scripps V-8 direct drive engine gives a 
top speed of 25 m.p.h. and a cruising speed of 20.5. 











All's Well” is a special 35-foot Chris-Craft 
cruiser owned by ‘‘Bill’’ Fisher, of Detroit. Two 
130 hp. Chris-Craft engines with V-drives are 
located aft. At the right is a view of her cabin. 


Kight, one of the 34-foot deckhouse cruisers 
built by the Burger Boat Co., of Manitowoc, 


is. A 6-cylinder, 70 hp. Chrysler Ace 
otor is her power plant. 


Winona III,” 54 feet in length over all, was 
esigned and built by John L. Hacker, of 
Petroit, and is owned by Harry Kendrick, of 
leveland. Twin Kermath Sea King engines, 


eveloping 150 hp. each, furnish the 
otive power. 


eft, “Sea Pi? is a 46-foot Matthews cruiser 


wned by /V 
onn. The 
-cylinde 


irs. A. L. Lansing, of Bridgeport, 
yacht's power plant is a pair of 
Buda Diesel engines. 
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RACING NEWS OF THE MONTH 





Off Soundings Club Stages Races 


HIRTY-THREE boats took part in the 

two-day regatta of the Off Soundings 
Club of Springfield, Mass., held on May 29th 
and 30th. The start was off Sarah’s Ledge, 
New London, and the course was through 
The Race to Three Mile Harbor, Long 
Island. There were three classes of eruising 
boats; Class A, over 34 feet; Class B, under 
34 feet; and a special class. 

The first day’s race started in fair visibility 
but the fleet soon ran into a dense fog. Due to 
the light wind, no one could get through The 
Race before the tide turned and nearly all the 
yachts anchored before taking in their spin- 
nakers. Fog and light airs continued and no 
yacht finished inside the time limit. 

The course on the second day was through 
Plum Gut, the finish being off Duck Island. 
There was some fog in the Gut and light airs 
prevailed until the middle of the afternoon, 
when the breeze hardened and made good 
racing conditions. In Class A, the winner 
was E. 8. Bradford, Jr.’s, Estrella, in 7:11:35 
corrected time. Second was Malabar XI, 
John G. Alden, in 7:13:10; Sea Witch IJ, 
Arthur S. Johnson, was third in 7:36:37. 
Fourteen out of the sixteen in the class 
finished. In Class B, John F. Banthin’s 
Wabisi led, in 5:47:35, with Mandalay, O. 8. 
Bennett, second in 5:49:06 and W. R. Bux- 
ton’s Cleon third. Eleven finished out of 13 
starters. In the Special Class, honors were 
taken by P. B. Puntington in Java, with 
F. G. Crane second in Daiquiri. All four in 
the class finished. 


Brown Photos 





Fred Hess & Son 


The start of the race for the Judge Emil Auerbach Trophy was 
off the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, N. J., the first leg being in the 
open ocean. J. M. L. Rutherfurd won in “Miss Palm Beach,” an 
old Gold Cup boat which was built in 1924 as “Miss Columbia” 


Below, cruisers and runabouts cross the starting line in the race 
from St. Louis to Fort Benton, Montana, a long, arduous trip 
upstream against the swift current of the Missouri River 
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Yachting at Port Arthur 


AKE SABINE, which empties into the 
Gulf of Mexico through Sabine Pass on 
the southeastern boundary of Texas, is the 
scene of one of the greatest concentrations of 
boating activity along the shores of the Gulf. 
Credit for this is due the Port Arthur Yacht 
Club, an organization of yachting enthu- 
siasts. The club has a large clubhouse on a 
tree shaded slope where the Neches River 
empties into the lake. With more than 200 
members, most of them residents of Port 
Arthur, the club has sponsored many 
regattas. To these have come a number of 
entries from distant ports. 

Many trim motor cruisers are moored off 
the clubhouse and these are used mainly for 
fishing trips in the nearby Gulf. There are 
also a number of speed boats in the elub fleet. 
The majority of the members, however, are 
sailing enthusiasts and windjammers make 
up the bulk of the fleet. 





J.C. WatKINS 


+ + + 


Rutherfurd Wins Auerbach Trophy 


IGHT winds and a smooth sea favored the 
contestants in the race for the Judge 
Emil Auerbach Trophy held off Atlantic City, 
N. J., on Memorial Day. The course, 22.6 
miles in length, was around Atlantic City, 
one leg being in the open ocean and the rest 
through the winding waterways behind the 
island. The start was off the Steel Pier and 
eighteen boats were sent away. Of these, 
seven failed to finish, a high proportion. 
John M. Rutherfurd drove his Miss Palm 
Beach (the old Miss Columbia, built in 1924) 
to victory in 28 minutes and 44 seconds at an 
average speed of 47.19 m.p.h. Considering 
the narrow, crooked channels behind the 
island, this is fast going. Second was Arno 
Apel, in La Cucuracha, in 30:13.4, an 
average of 44.866 m.p.h. David Gerli drove 
Lady Gen IV into third place in 30:50, at 
43.979 m.p.h. 


Race FoR JUDGE Emit AUERBACH TROPHY 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 30, 1937 


Elapsed Average 
Boat and Driver Time Speed 


Miss Palm Beach, John 

M. Rutherfurd 28:44 47.19 
La Cucuracha, Arno Apel 30:13.4 44.866 
Lady Gen IV, David 

Gerli 30:50 43 .979 
Silver Bullet, Eliot Gardner 38:24 35.313 
Nittany Lion, F. S. Mus- 

sey, Jr. 42:29 32.917 
Scram, Jules F. Dedan 43:18 31.317 
SarahG,ThomasGlennon 44:14 30 .656 
Hazel, Earl E. Lofland 44:28.5 27.993 
Gip 2nd, F. J. Gehring 57:14.4 23.687 
Acoieb, Anthony Ort 59:31.3 22.780 
Zoic, George Dein 06:32.1 20.380 
Fernanda, John  R. 

Wanamaker D.N.F. 

Bo-Peep, Leonard S&S. 

Bailey D.N.F. 

Baby Pep, Fred H. Hahn, 

3rd D.N.F. 
Magic Carpet II, J. W. 

French D.N.F. 
Skippy, Ben Cannon D.N.F. 
Joe Don, Joe Monigle D.N.F. 
Chloe, Ben Tousey D.N.F. 
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The Yachting Department of the New York Athletic Club went into commission 

on May 22nd. Two new cruisers were on hand, E. M. Hickey’s “Danell” and 

Dr. L. M. Waugh’s “Nanuk.” Below, a light weather race off the Port Arthur 
Yacht Club, one of the centers of yachting activity on the Gulf 
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Above and to the right are views of the “clubhouse” of the Green Bay Yacht Club, of 
Green Bay, Wis. Below, the new International One-Design Class starts the first 
race for the James D. Sparkman Trophy, won by Arthur Knapp in “Allegra” 
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Aeolians Retain Perpetual 


Challenge Trophy 


UE to the skilful handling of ‘‘Babe” 
Stevens and the sailing of the Robin, the 
42-year-old San Francisco Perpetual Chal- 
lenge Cup will remain in the trophy room of 
the Aeolian Yacht Club of Alameda, Califor- 
nia. The race was sailed on Sunday, June 
6th, in fine racing weather, over a 14-mile 
course which involved all kinds of sailing. As 
both challenger and defender were Bird boats, 
30 feet 1 inch over all, 22 feet water line, 7 
feet beam and 5 feet draft, it was a boat for 
boat battle. 

Polly, challenger for the Corinthian Yacht 
Club, was sailed by the veteran Myron 
Spalding. Despite his best efforts, she trailed 
at the finish by 45 seconds. Robin covered 
Polly at the start and kept her covered all 
the way around the course, rounding the 
first buoy with an 18-second lead which she 
increased to 55 seconds at Goat Island. 
Reaching for Southampton Shoals Bell, 
Polly cut this lead to 29 seconds and near 
Alcatraz a shift of wind favored her tempo- 
rarily but she could not win. 

The Aeolian Club has defended the trophy 
for the past three years. It was first won by 
the Encinal Yacht Club when El Sueno 
defeated the San Francisco Y. C. entry, 
Queen, in 1895. Since then, the Corinthians 
have competed successfully no less than 
twenty-two times. 

Tom WHITE 
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The Barnegat Season 


ARNEGAT BAY’S racing fleet of 
nearly 200 yachts will have the most 
active season in years according to the 1937 
schedule released by Commodore Cornelius 
Boocock of the Barnegat Bay Y. R. A. 
Principal events are the North-South series 
for the semi-finals and the East-West series 
for the finals of the national championship of 
the Class E sloops and the ninth annual 
Jersey Coast challenge series for Stars. 

The week of July 19th will see an innova- 
tion in racing in the Class E scows. On July 
19th, 20th and 21st, the best Barnegat Bay 
boat will meet the best boat from the Cha- 
tauqua Lake Fleet in a three-race series to 
determine the representative of the East in 





the finals. On the last three days of that 
week, three boats from the Inland Lake 
Y. A., of Minnesota and Wisconsin, will 
battle it out with three Eastern yachts for 
the national title. 

Commodore Benjamin Adams, of the 
Island Heights Y. C., will head the committee 
of judges for the series. The race committee 
will be composed of Class E sloop skippers of 
Barnegat Bay, headed by Britton Chance. 
All races will be sailed on the Mantoloking 
Y. C. course. 

The other big intersectional event will be 
the ninth annual Jersey Coast challenge 
series for Stars which will be sailed for the 
Valspar Trophy. As in past years, a fleet of 
some 25 Stars from Barnegat Bay, Long 
Island Sound, Chesapeake Bay, Delaware 
River, Gravesend Bay, Raritan Bay, Eastern 
Shore and Ocean City fleets has already been 
entered. This will be, as in the past, a three- 
day series over the Labor Day week-end 
and will be sailed off the Seaside Park Y. C. 

On June 26th, the championship schedule 
of the Barnegat Bay Y. R. A. of thirteen 
regattas is to be opened at the Bay Head 
Y. C. and races will be held each Saturday 
until September 6th at one of the seven 
member clubs of the organization in rotation. 
Some 200 boats in ten classes have been 
scheduled. 

In addition, regattas will be held each 
Sunday from June 19th to Labor Day at the 
Seaside Park Y. C. for Stars, Comets, Snipes, 
sneakboxes and cat boats. 

Cares E. Lucke, Jr. 


Longest Cruiser Race in the East 


HE annual race of the New York 

Athletic Club from. Execution Light to 
Block Island, which takes place this year on 
July 10th, is the longest cruiser event in the 
East. An entirely new set of control points 
has been established by the race committee 
so that the motor cruisers, which run under 
the predicted log system, will have some- 
thing new to worry about. There are nine 
control points this year, all of which are 
along the northerly shore of Long Island 
Sound, and all have been selected with a 
view to making it possible to pass reasonably 
close to them so that there will be no question 
or doubt as to just when the passing takes 
place. 

Many yachtsmen who plan to take part in 
this contest have been employing all of their 
free time in studying tide conditions and 
working up tentative schedules. Great 
rivalry exists between Commodores Waugh 
and Hickey who plan to take their new Dawn 
cruisers to Block Island in this contest. Since 
both boats are brand new, their owners will 
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need to make intensive studies of both the 
boats and the course to have reasonably 
correct schedules. 

In the sail boat division, many of the old 
time participants are again planning to take 
part and despite the fact that the weather a 
year ago was most unfavorable for the sailors. 
Better conditions are hoped for this year. 


+ + + 


The Fire Island Race 


HIS 320-mile contest will start at 11.00 

a.m., D.8.T., off Larchmont Harbor 
and the course will take the racers to and 
around Fire Island Lightvessel, finishing off 
Larchmont breakwater. The Brooklyn Chal- 
lenge Cup will be competed for at the same 
time, Henry Sears’ Actaea being the chal- 
lenger and certain yachts being eligible to 
enter this event. 


Entries for the race at this writing (mid-_ 


June) include: Edlu, Windigo, Actaea, Vanda, 
Hawk Bells, Katherine, Revonoc, Wynfred, 
Zaida III, Avanti, Venturon, Kirawan, Teal, 
Dorothy Q, Mistress, Typhoon, Golden-Eye, 
Vela, White Cloud and Alondra. 





. M. Rosenfeld 
Clinton H. Crane’s new Twelve-Metre yacht “Gleam,” designed by him for his own use, out jor a 
sail-stretching spin on Long Island Sound. She was built by Henry B. Nevins, Inc., of City Island 
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EDITORIAL 


Modern Class J Design 


HE early meetings of the America’s Cup candidates 

seem to indicate that we have made definite advances 
in yacht development in the last few years. Certainly the 
older Class J yachts, built seven and even three years ago, 
could not hold their own with the one built this year in the 
first series of races sailed. Perhaps this has been due as much 
as anything to the ability of the designers to combine greater 
length, which makes for speed, with more efficient rigs that 
overcome the handicap of the greater displacement that a 
larger boat embodies. Other things being equal, the longer 
boat will beat the shorter one. But with the sail area practi- 
cally a fixed quantity, designers heretofore have hesitated 
to go the limit on size without the liberty of using greater 
sail area. 

In Ranger, the designers have worked out a sail plan that, 
as far as measurements go, conforms to the class limits, yet 
actually gives enough untaxed area to provide sufficient 
canvas to overcome the handicap of the extra 20-odd tons of 
displacement that must be driven through the water. This 
has been done by the efficient use of larger and overlapping 
headsails. The modern Genoas, big quadrilateral jibs, and 
the parachute spinnaker provide greater actual sail area 
than was carried in the older rigs, allowing designers to take 
a chance on building larger boats. 

Yankee, one of the larger and faster of the older boats, lost 
some of the advantages of the modern headsails when she 
went to the smaller fore triangle and single headsail to gain 
what her designer considered advantages in other directions. 
The early races did not seem to bear out the theory back of 
the change. But one series does not make a season, and per- 
haps it is yet too early to draw conclusions. We'll likely know 
better what’s what at the end of the season. 


+ + + 


The Two “Endeavours”’ 


HILE both the Endeavours, I and IJ, have arrived 
here and been under sail, no real chance to get a 
line-up on their relative speeds has been possible at this writ- 
ing. The older boat was late in arriving, due to her breaking 
adrift from her tender and having to sail the last twelve 
hundred miles to port. This delayed her fitting out. 
As Mr. Sopwith has until July 1st to name his selection of 
a challenger, we are not able to announce yet whether Hn- 
deavour I or ITI will sail for the Cup. However, in spite of the 
inconclusive test last year, which was due to the new yacht 
losing two masts which kept her out of much of the racing, 


we believe that both her owner and designer feel that En- 
deavour II is the faster of the pair, and that the racing over 
here will prove definitely that she is. If we were to hazard a 
guess at this stage of the proceedings, it would be that 
Endeavour II and Ranger will be the challenger and defender. 


+ +: + 


Reopen the Delaware and 


Raritan Canal 


PROPOSED plan to reopen and improve the Delaware 

and Raritan Canal, connecting New York Bay with 

the Delaware River, is one that should and will have the 

support of yacht owners generally who do their boating on 
the Atlantic Coast. 

It will be remembered that the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal, largely used in its later years by yachts and pleasure 
craft, was abandoned a few years ago by its owners. The 
State of New Jersey now has a proposition to turn the canal 
over to the Federal Government, with definite reeommenda- 
tions for its improvement and operation. To this end a State 
Commission has been created to further the acceptance of 
the canal by the government, and a special board of Army 
Engineers has been appointed to review the proposition. A 
hearing will be held on the matter on July 15th. 

As one of the most vital and necessary links in the Federal 
Intra-Coastal Waterways System, extending from the Dela- 
ware River to southern Florida, the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal should be reopened. Much of the traffic using this 
Intra-Coastal Waterway originates north of the Delaware 
and the only route now available is down the coast to Dela- 
ware Bay and thence northward to the Delaware and 
Chesapeake Canal, both roundabout and exposed for much 
of its length, even if one takes the tortuous route through 
Barnegat Bay. To spend what the government has in 
developing the protected coastal waterway south and leave 
out the most important link cannot be justified. 

The proposal calls for shortening the old canal to forty 
miles in length, deepening it to fourteen feet, with locks 310 
feet long. This would undoubtedly attract commercial traf- 
fic, but probably pleasure craft would be the chief benefi- 
ciaries. To show the value of the canal, all boat owners and 
those representing yachting organizations are urged to get in 
touch with the Delaware and Raritan Canal Commission 
and be prepared to furnish data on the probable saving the 
opening of the canal would mean to those having occasion to 
use it. The address of the Commission is 137 Albany Street, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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IN THE WORLD OF YACHTING 





PETER S$. LANGMAID 


T IS fitting on the fiftieth anniversary of the oldest junior yacht club, the 
Pleon, of Marblehead, that the young commodore of that organization in its 

jubilee year should be introduced here. Peter Langmaid is probably the youngest 
senior flag officer of a recognized, independent yacht club in the United States. 
Yet to those who know Pleon history, he is just one more of the able products 
turned out by that organization during the last half century. 

‘‘ Pete’? Langmazd has had an intensive training both afloat and as a working 
member of the Pleons. He has in his twenty years just about lived on the waters of 
Marblehead Harbor, for he was born on its rocky shores and learned to sail with 
a life jacket on before he could even swim. He made his racing début at the age of 
eight years in “ Peter Rabbit,” a Brutal Beast cat, and won the championship in 
the novice division that year. The same year he was admitted to flag membership 
of the Pleon as a ‘‘midget,” so that today he is the oldest active member on the 
club rolls. 

In the years following Commodore Langmaid served the club in many capaci- 
ties, beginning as “‘janitor”’ in 1927, a job consisting of making morning and 
evening colors and opening and closing the clubhouse. From that he stepped up to 
service on the membership, house, and race committees, being chairman of the 
latter body in 1935. Since graduating from the Brutal Beasts, ‘‘ Pete’s”’ racing 
experiences have been as crew rather than skipper. He sailed on Pleon’s 1933 
junior crew which won the Curtis Cup and was also a member of the club’s 1934 
junior championship and Prince of Wales Cup entries. More lately he has been 
in demand by Class S, Thirty-Square-Metre, and Eight-Metre skippers. 

The Pleon commodore is one of the most capable junior racing officials along 
the Coast, is the right hand man of both the Eastern and Corinthian Yacht Clubs 
in managing junior yacht racing, and is vice president of the North Shore Junior 


Y.R.A. Besides heading Pleon, he is a junior member of the Eastern and Boston 
Yacht Clubs. 
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An Alden Auxiliary 


HE accompanying plans are from 

the board of John G. Alden, naval 
architect of Boston, and show an attrac- 
tive cruising sloop. Four of these boats 
are under construction at the plant of 
the Bristol Yacht Yards, at South 
Bristol, Maine. Two of them are for 
yachtsmen who will use them on the 
Great Lakes and the third boat is for 
an eastern yachtsman who will keep her 
on the coast of Maine. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
cruisers are as follows: Length over all, 
35’ 10”; length on the water line, 24’ 
8’; beam, 9’ 9’; draft of water, 5’ 0”. 
There is about 6,000 pounds of ballast 
on the keel. The rig is moderate, the 
total sail area being 585 square feet. 
Of this, 423 square feet are in the main- 
sail and 162 in the jib. The rig is short 
on the base line and a permanent back- 
stay is fitted. The jibstay is carried well 
up the mast. 

Below decks the arrangement is sim- 
ple and practical. There is 6’ 0’’ head- 
room in the cabin, which is a roomy one 
for a boat of the size of these craft. 
Forward is a double stateroom, with 
built-in berths, seat and locker. Next 
aft is an enclosed toilet room on the 
port side. Then comes the galley, open 
to the cabin, with stove to starboard 
and ice box, sink and dresser to port. 
Good stowage space for dishes, pots and 
pans is provided. The cabin has a 
transom berth on each side, with stow- 
age space under, a bureau forward, and 
lockers aft. 

The cockpit is roomy and has a 
bridge deck forward. Under the bridge 
deck is the engine, gasoline and water 
tanks being under the cockpit seats and 
the bridge deck. The speed under power 
is about 7 miles an hour. 
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The rig of the new sloops is moderate in area and should be easily handled by a small 
crew. Below, the accommodation plan shows a practical layout of the space below 








The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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The outboard profile shows a long cabin trunk and a roomy deck shelter 














A Combination Cruiser and Fisherman 


HIS new cruiser was designed by 

Nelson and Reid, Inc., naval archi- 
tects of New York, as the first of the 
corporation’s standardized cruisers of 
this size to be offered. She was built for 
Frederick L. Reid, of Stamford, Conn., 
and was constructed at the yard of the 
Midland Utilities, Inc., at Whitestone 
Landing, New York. The stock hull 
will, it is reported, be available in sev- 
eral different cabin layouts and with a 
wide variety of power plants to suit the 
requirements of the individual owner. 
Maximum speed in excess of 20 miles 
an hour will be attainable. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
boat are as follows: Length over all, 
40’ 0”; extreme beam, 11’ 0”; draft of 
water, 3’ 4’’. Construction is extremely 
heavy with the specifications calling for 
the highest grade of materials and 
workmanship. The yacht is of round 
bottomed design and of the trunk cabin 
type. To give ready access from the 
cockpit forward, the deck alongside of 
the cabin trunk has been kept wider 
than in the usual boat of comparable 


dimensions. Frames are of white oak, 
134” square, spaced 10” center to cen- 
ter. Outside planking is of Philippine 
mahogany, Everdur bronze fastened. 
House and deck joinerwork are of 
mahogany, varnished. 

The yacht’s power plant consists of 
a pair of Chrysler Crown gasoline en- 
gines fitted with 214:1 reduction gears. 
These motors turn propellers of 20’ 
diameter and 22” pitch and on trials 
over the measured mile have shown a 
comfortable cruising speed of 14 miles 
per hour with a maximum speed of 
better than 17 miles. The engines are 
rubber mounted and the engine room 
is insulated for sound with cork. There 
are two gasoline tanks of 75 gallons 
capacity each, located amidships. Fresh 
water, to the amount of 60 gallons, is 
carried in a single tank located in the 
bow of the boat. 

This particular yacht was designed 
as a combination cruiser and fisherman. 
There is a pulpit forward for the use of 
the harpooner when after swordfish and 
the large cockpit aft is comfortably ar- 






























































ranged for the angler or merely for 
lounging. The standing shelter is short 
fore and aft so that the after part of the 
cockpit is entirely clear. A fish box, 
fitted to drain outboard, is built across 
the stern. Such accessories as outriggers, 
lookout chair on the mast, topside dis- 
tant control, and so on, may be added. 

Below decks the accommodations are 
quite spacious. There is a stateroom 
forward with a built-in berth on each 
side and a large hanging locker, book- 
shelves, etc. Drawers and lockers are 
fitted under each berth. Next aft is a 
toilet room, on the starboard side. The 
main cabin has a transom berth and a 
hinged upper berth to port with a 
dinette opposite, the dinette making up 
into a wide berth at night. A bureau 
and glass locker are fitted in the port 
forward corner of the cabin. The galley 
is aft, with three-burner stove, sink, 
dresser and ice box and plenty of lock- 
ers. Headroom throughout is 6’ 5”. 

The steering wheel is under the deck 
shelter. Twin rudders, of dagger shape, 
are fitted to insure handiness. 
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Accommodation plan of the combination cruiser and fisherman 
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" Ptarmigan’ ’ and 
“Windigo”’ 


HESE two new yawls, from the 
board of Sparkman & Stephens, 
Inc., naval architects of New York, 
have been built at the Quincy Adams 
Yacht Yard, Quincy, Mass. Ptarmigan 
is owned by Thomas N. Dabney, of 
Boston, and Windigo was built for Carl 
J. Schmidlapp, 2nd, of Cincinnati. 
The dimensions of the new boats are 
as follows: Length over all, 71’ 6”; 


length on the water line, 50’ 0’’; beam, | 


extreme, 15’ 6’’; draft of water, 9’ 114”. 
The sail area is 2338 square feet and the 
rig has been worked out without a bow- 
sprit. It is similar to that used in a 
number of yawls planned by the same 
designers. The fore triangle has been 
carried to the masthead, which makes 
a simple rig for cruising although it 
may not be the fastest arrangement. 
The primary purpose behind the 
design was to produce a boat that would 
be a comfortable and roomy seagoing 
cruiser with a good turn of speed under 
either sail or power and a boat that 
would be easy to handle. The deckhouse 
is a feature of the design. It is not a 
typical ‘‘doghouse”’ but has full head- 
room and is spacious. It is furnished 
with transoms which can be extended 
to form berths, a large table, two bu- 
reaus, chart drawers and a fireplace. In 
one boat the deckhouse forms the main 
cabin, the space forward of it being di- 
vided into two staterooms. In the other 
boat, this space has been kept open, 
making a large room which serves the 
purpose of a main cabin. The. owner’s 
stateroom is abaft the deckhouse and 
has two built-in berths, two bureaus, a 
large hanging locker and a toilet room. 
Another toilet room is worked in for- 
ward of the deckhouse. The galley is 
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The rig resembles that of other yawls by the same designers 


forward and extends the full beam of 
the yacht and has a Shipmate stove and 
an unusually large ice box. The fore- 
castle has a standing berth for the 
captain and two pipe berths. Toilet 
and lockers are fitted. 

The power plant is a Chrysler 
“Crown” engine which will give a 


4 





speed of better than 8 knots under 
power alone. It is rubber-mounted and 
the engine room is sound insulated. 
The fuel tank capacity is 210 gallons 
and that of the water tanks is 420 gal- 
lons, providing excellent cruising radius. 
The location of the engine under the 
deckhouse allows a horizontal shaft line. 








Inboard profile and accommodation plans. Note the arrangement of the deckhouse 
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The outboard profile shows a straight sheer and a long deckhouse 


A Diesel-Driven Twin Screw 100-Footer 


HE yacht whose plans are shown 

on this page is from the board of 
Leonard M. Richards, naval architect 
of Upper Darby, Pa. She is a trim look- 
ing craft with raised deck forward and 
a comparatively straight sheer, slightly 
raking bow and cruiser stern. The deck- 
house is long and the forward end is 
sunk in the raised deck. 

The yacht’s principal dimensions are 
as follows: Length over all, 104’ 0”; 
length on the water line, 100’ 0’’; beam, 
extreme, 18’ 3”; draft of water, 5’ 9’. 
Construction is to rigid specifications 
calling for white oak keel and frames. 
Engine foundations, longitudinal mem- 
bers and watertight bulkheads are of 
welded steel. The outside planking is 
double, of Philippine mahogany, and 
the decks are of teak. The exterior of 
the deckhouse is panelled with mahog- 
any and the exterior joinerwork and 
trim are of that wood. The interior 
joinerwork is of white pine, Haskellite 
and Masonite Prestwood. The entire 
construction is designed to be rigid and 
at the same time to save all the weight 
possible without in any way weakening 
the ship’s structure. 





Oo a 


The motive power consists of a pair 
of Winton-Diesel engines developing 
450 horse power each, which will give 
the yacht a speed of 18 knots. The fuel 
capacity allows a cruising radius of 800 





Body plan 


miles and fresh water to the amount 
of 1440 gallons is carried. Four fuel oil 
tanks, of a total capacity of 2100 gal- 
lons, are installed in the ends of the 
engine compartment. The equipment 


PASSAGE 


includes electric windlass and warping 
winch, air conditioning of quarters be- 
low decks, Bendix-Holmes automatic 
steering gear, radio compass, electrical 
refrigerating machinery, besides the 
usual outfit of auxiliary machinery. 

The accommodation plans show that 
the rooms are large and airy, the living 
room being 12’ 6’ by 20’ 0” and the 
dining room having floor space 15’ 6” 
by 11’ 8’. The dining room occupies 
the forward part of the deckhouse and 
a passage leads aft to the living room. 
Aft is a spacious quarterdeck under a 
standing roof. Below, the forecastle has 
berths for four, with bath adjoining. 
Next aft is the galley, with gas range, 
service refrigerator, Monel dressers and 
electric appliances. The storage refriger- 
ator is below the galley. An officers’ 
stateroom is abaft the galley 

The owner’s stateroom is next and is 
the full beam of the ship. The adjoining 
bath room and wardrobes separate it 
from the engine room and the bulkhead 
is completely sound-insulated. The 
guests’ quarters are aft and consist of 
two double and two single staterooms 
and two toilet rooms with shower baths. 
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“Zoe H,” A West Coast Staysail Schooner 


HIS trim staysail schooner was 

designed by Edson B. Schock, 
naval architect of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, and built at Wilmington, in that 
state, by her owner, Ray K. Person. 

Zoe H is of the following dimensions: 
Length over all, 58’ 8’’; length on the 
water line, 46’ 0’’; beam, extreme, 14’ 6”; 
draft, 8’ 6’’. She is rigged as a staysail 
schooner and carries some 2,000 square 
feet of canvas in her working suit. In 
addition, she has an ample supply of 
light sails, as the drawing of the sail 
plan will reveal. 

The yacht has moderately short 
ends and a pleasing sheer. Her cabin 
trunk is long, long enough to appear 
quite low, yet her cockpit is roomy and 
the bridge deck across its forward end 
makes a good lounging place and serves 
to tie the hull together. 

Below decks, the arrangement is 
practical and livable. The engine is a 
6-cylinder 4’ by 54%’ Buda Diesel, 
installed in a separate compartment and 
driving the propeller on the port quarter. 
Alongside of the engine is a stateroom 
with a wide berth. A toilet room ad- 
joins. Opposite is the companionway 
ladder and opposite the toilet room is 
the galley, compact yet fully equipped. 
Amidships is the main cabin, with a 
transom berth on each side and a 
standing berth outboard. The chart 
table is in the after corner and a buffet 
forward. Next forward are a toilet 
room and a large clothes locker. A 
passage leads to the forward stateroom, 
which has two fixed berths and a seat. 
A pipe berth is fitted in the fore peak. 
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“Zoe H” carries about 2000 square feet of sail 


Separate hatches give access to the fore 
peak and to the forward stateroom. 
Fuel and fresh water tanks are installed 
below the cabin floor, nearly amidships. 

Zoe H took part in the Honolulu 


Race of 1936 and finished less than 15 
minutes astern of Manuiwa, another 
Schock boat and the winner in 1934. 
On corrected time, she captured fourth 
place in Class B. 
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Inboard profile and accommodation plan of the schooner “Zoe H” 
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The Sloop “Tar Baby” 


HIS interesting yacht is now under 
construction at the Palmer Scott 
yard, in Fairhaven, Mass., from designs 
by Frederick C. Geiger, naval architect 
of Yacht Sales & Service, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia. Her owner is Clarence A. 
Warden, Jr., of Haverford, Pa., who is 
a member of the New Bedford Yacht 
Club. He will use the yacht, which will 
be named Tar Baby, on Buzzards Bay. 
The principal dimensions of the new 
boat are as follows: Length over all, 
43’ 0’’; length on the water line, 30’ 0”; 
beam, extreme, 10’ 9’; draft of water, 
6’ 4’. Her ballast is 9,000 pounds of 
lead. The sail area is 819 square feet, 
541 square feet of which are in the 
mainsail and 278 in the jib. The rig is 
all inboard and a permanent backstay 
is fitted. In working out the design, the 
architect endeavored to produce a boat 
somewhat stiffer than the average. Her 
righting moment at 30° heel is 25,400 
foot pounds. — 

Tar Baby has oak keel, stem, dead- 
wood and frames and mahogany plank- 
ing, fastened with No. 14 Everdur 
screws. Stringers, clamps and shelves 
are of yellow pine and deck beams and 
cabin trunk beams are of white ash. 
There are heavy cast bronze floors un- 
der the mast step and the hull is diagon- 
ally strapped with 4%” by 2’ bronze 
straps secured to a 54,4” bronze plate to 
which the chain plates are riveted. The 
deck straps are 349” by 214’. Mast and 
boom are hollow, of spruce. A 22 hp. 
engine with 2:1 reduction gear will drive 
a Thompson feathering propeller. 

The cabin layout consists of a roomy 
double stateroom forward, a main cabin 
with two extension berths, galley, toilet 
room and one-man forecastle. 
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The Quanapowitt Skimmer 2 
ERE are the plans of a most inter- 
esting little racing boat from the G 
board of Charles A. Scrymgeour, of ‘a  Gapetegneters 
Wakefield, Mass. The designer has been 
experimenting with this boat for two or 
three years and has arrived at a design 
which is fast in light air and can stand 
up in a good breeze. Although a row of 
reef points is provided, the designer 
states that ‘‘we have never reefed a 
boat in a race.’’ They have been raced at 7 
Marblehead and in Dorchester Bay, aay ij 
where they have weathered pretty } , 
choppy water and have, it is stated, / 
made better time than larger boats with rita 
greater freeboard. Bef 
The Skimmer is 14’ 0” in length over / ' 
all, 5’ 054’ beam and draws 4” with the ‘ 5 5 
centerboard up and 2’ 9” with the board ’ iH * 
down. The sail area is 123 square feet. ; { ~ si 
Working jib and Genoa are carried. : & ‘& nit 
Construction is simple and any good ‘ it? TL ae ing 
average mechanic or carpenter can , 1! be 
build one of these boats, the designer i qt _ 
says. The planking is of 54” cedar and ; Hl Se or 
the side plank of 34” thickness, of the Roan. pce e aoe if! ss 
same wood. Keel, frames and transoms ! if = 
are of white oak. The deck is of 34” i : ee 
matched cedar, canvas covered. The ; the 
centerboard is of galvanized iron and / ae 
weighs 60 pounds. 10-9" i ( for 
Ah cost of materials for a boat, in- =— if i 
cluding a custom made suit of sails, is . ie" 
| about $150.00. Plans and full sized rs oy eve 
templates are available. As the plans i SSS = mn 
show, the Skimmer is a small edition of “4 
the celebrated racing scow type. 
Sail plan and, below, construction plan of the 14-foot racer ’ a 
| { ya 
— ee ‘ 
| al — - Sane the 
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The Elco 41: Combining Beauty and Thorough Engineering 


Beauty in a power cruiser of moder- 
ate size is certainly a very important 
feature. At the Boat Show, among the 
rocking chair fleet, or in any anchorage, 
nine out of ten opening remarks regard- 
ing any power cruiser will be “‘She’s a 
beautiful boat” — ‘‘attractive lines” 
— “She’s an ungainly looking tub” — 
or some such comment on the appear- 
ance of the boat in question. Ideas and 
conceptions of beauty, of course, vary 
with the individual and vary consider- 
ably, but with the neophyte as well as 
the experienced owner attractiveness is 
always to be desired even though the 
former may be none the wiser for awhile 
if it is only skin deep. 

We put beauty first not only because 
everybody talks about it, but also be- 
cause an unattractive boat will never 
be very satisfactory regardless of what 
she has in other ways. And conversely 
as a certain designer put it, in talking of 
a beautiful but unsuccessful racing 
yacht which he had recently designed, 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 

However, we do not mean to imply 
that the Elco 41 has nothing but beauty 
to recommend her — far from it. From 
every angle her lines are attractive and 
well proportioned. Her sheer is moder- 
ate, her dimensions conventional and 
she is not cluttered up with a lot of 
modernistic ‘‘racey” looking frills. 
Her length, 41 feet 3 inches, is partly 
responsible for her unusual attractive- 
ness for it permits a deckhouse with 
6’ 2” of headroom which still looks 
very low. 

The conventional curved roof tops 
enhance this quality but the feature 
which does more than anything else to 
make her a beautiful boat is the new 
rail worked out by the Eleco designers 


The deckhouse provides a central gathering place for as many as 
eight people 





this year. In the bow it is a bulwark, 
a full seven inches in height gradually 
tapering down to hardly more than a 
toe rail about an inch and a half high, 
in the stern. The primary object of this 
tapered rail is to make the boat more 
attractive. Its outside, painted the same 
color as the topsides, when viewed from 
any angle blends in with them and 
makes the portion of the cabin house 
visible about the rail seem very low. 
On the forward deck the protection af- 
forded by six to seven inches of bulwark 
is a very desirable feature. Looking 
back over our own experiences we can 
recall at least one anchor lost overboard 
by a sudden roll of the boat while a 
line was being bent on or just before it 
was lashed down in its chocks. It would 
not have happened on the new Elco 41. 
Farther aft where the rail is lower, 
except for looks, it has no particular 
advantage over the more common toe- 
rail. 

While on the subject of little things 
that mean a lot, we might mention 
the deck scuppers designed to lead rain 
water and the dirt it collects in running 
off the roofs and decks below the water- 
line rather than permitting it to dribble 
down the topsides leaving a trail of 
dirt and grime. There are two-of these 
scuppers on each side, just inside the 
rail, one just aft of amidships and the 
other at the low point near the stern. 

Close examination both outside and 
inside revealed that this boat’s beauty 
is a lot more than skin deep. The paint 
and varnish looked fine and we’ll ven- 
ture to say will continue to look well 
for many years — not because of any 
remarkable superiority in the paint or 
its application but because of the ex- 
cellence of the construction and ma- 





A new rail and attractive sheer line reduce the apparent height of the new 41 


terial beneath it. We liked particularly 
the joiner work all through the boat, 
fine close grained Philippine mahogany 
well matched and screw fastened and 
plugged, every plug meticulously fitted 
and set with the grain. Obviously we 
could not go over the whole boat with 
a microscope or fine tooth comb but 
with joiner work like that it is just 
about impossible to imagine any other 
parts of the boat not up to the same 
construction standard. 

Like all Eleo boats the 41 is cedar 
planked and brass screw fastened, on 
steam bent oak frames. There are floors 
on every frame except under the en- 
gines, where to save the extra height 
of the floors, triple framing is used in- 
stead, with two of each set extending 
continuously from side to side over the 
keel plank. 

The biggest feature of the layout and 
accommodation plan of this boat is the 


The high bulwarks and broad foredeck provide an added measure 


of safety 


fact that nothing is crowded into less 
space than it should be. The boat is 
designed for one paid hand and a maxi- 
mum of five guests and that means 
galley, closets, drawers, stowage space, 
dining table and everything else is suf- 
ficient to accommodate that number 
and a reasonable quantity of personal 
belongings for each person. 

The crew’s quarters in the bow are 
accessible to the deck by means of a 
water-tight hatch and contain a built- 
in berth, toilet, and wash basin. They 
are shut off from the guest stateroom aft 
by means of a door or a solid bulkhead. 

The stateroom has two single berths 
which remain permanently in place on 
the starboard side, one above and 
farther outboard than the other. On 
the opposite side are two closets, a 
bureau with a large mirror, and a dress- 
ing table. The mattresses, of course, 
have inner springs and are kapok filled. 

In the washroom, in addition to the 
usual fittings, there is a shower bath 
which is supplied with water by an 
electrically driven pump. The galley 
on the opposite side is well provided 
with lockers and storage space for 
dishes, utensils and various sizes of 
packages. The ice-box has plenty of 
room for both food and ice and there is 
an unusually large dresser top covered 
with a composition material which re- 
sists scorching by hot plates and hot 
dishes. 

The deckhouse contains the usual 
dinette-double bed arrangement as well 
as a settee berth to starboard. The din- 
ing table takes on a third and unusual 
condition by folding up compactly and 
stowing away under one of the dinette 
seats. In the deckhouse there are also 
port and starboard athwartships seats, 

which provide a good view of what’s 
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A corner of the rubber mounted steel girder 
engine mountings 


out ahead and abeam. The biggest 
feature, however, is the ‘‘finger tip” 
control windows, two on each side. 
They are of heavy plate glass and coun- 


Tue first boats ever built leaked, down 
through the ages they have continued 
to leak, and we doubt whether there 
will ever be a boat built which can 
afford to disregard the possibilities of 
having to pump bilge water at one time 
or another. In other words, every boat 
in existence, from dinghy to ocean liner, 
has to provide for lifting water over or 
through her sides. 

At best the job is a nuisance, it can 
often be tedious, back-breaking, and 
dirty, and, at worst, adequate facilities 
for handling bilge water may be a mat- 
ter of life and death. Therefore any 
pumping system or combination of 
systems (most boats of any size have 











A rotary pump is easily operated under all 
conditions 


two or more pumps or pumping ar- 
rangements) should be as convenient, 
fast, and fool-proof as possible. Wher- 
ever the boat in question is too large 
for an old-fashioned bucket to serve 
as emergency equipment there should 
be at least two pumps installed, one of 
which should be capable of operation 
by human energy alone. 

Starting with dinghies, tenders and 
other small craft, there is the sponge 
and the tin can. There’s nothing new 
about either of them and although you 
may not like dipping your hands into 
bilge water, if there is anything better 
than a sponge for getting a small boat 
really dry or anything faster than a 
cracker can or bucket for getting rid of 
a lot of water in a hurry we have yet to 
see it. That statement holds good for all 





terweighted with lead-weights hung on 
brass chains. A simple locking device 
and strips of felt around the edges 
effectively keep out driving spray and 
rain. These windows operate as easily 
as the automobile type and have no 
iron or steel parts to corrode. Another 
nice and often used feature of this deck- 
house is the fact that it provides a 
place where. as many as eight people 
can sit down together to enjoy an after- 
noon highball or an evening gab-fest, 
etc. There is probably as much time 
spent in leisurely lolling about boats 
of this type as there is under way or’ 
sleeping yet many layouts are so cut 
up that not more than four people can 
sit and feel that they are sitting to- 
gether. 

The most prominent new feature of 
the Elco 41 below decks is the Safety 
Fuel System which is without doubt the 
safest installation of the tanks of ex- 
plosive Shipmate gas we have ever 
seen. Two cylinders of gas, the con- 
nections, pressure gauge and automatic 
pressure regulator are all housed in a 
special airtight container under the 


after cockpit. The gas line to the stove 
is soldered into the container and it is 
covered with a rubber gasketed air- 
tight lid so that any escaping gas re- 
mains in the container rather than 
finding its way into the bilges. 

Most of the 41’s are twin-powered, 
the one we looked over having a pair 
of Chrysler Crowns which turn up 
about 2800 r.p.m. and drive through a 
reduction gear of 2:12 to 1 ratio. They, 
of course, have the steel girder and 
large live rubber mountings of all Elco 
engine installations in addition to the 
regular Chrysler rubber mountings. 
There is no metal to metal contact be- 
tween the engine and the hull. Vibra- 
tion is thus thoroughly eliminated and 
its partner in crime, engine noises, are 
fairly well cut down by the sound 
absorbing fibre material under the 
cockpit floors and hatches. 

The Elco safety fuel system with half 
a dozen or more well thought out safe- 
guards, the See-Water strainers which 
keep mud, sand and other foreign bod- 
ies out of the cooling system, and the 
ingeniously inconspicuous ventilators, 





That Old Devil Bilge Water 
A Review of the Equipment Available for Handling It 


dinghies and most 
sailing boats up to 
eighteen or twenty 
feet in length. 

The most ob- 
jectionable feature 
of both the can and 
the sponge is their 
propensity for dis- 





bailing, the brass 
hand pump comes 
to the fore. This can 
be shifted about to 
-Wherever the vol- 
ume or depth of 
water is greatest 
and stowed away 
when not in use. 





appearing over the 
side. The du Pont 


These pumps are 
also preferable in 








Company seem to a ] N \Ses> 
have licked that dif- wm e= 


ficulty in the sponge 
by developing re- 
cently a synthetic 
man-made sponge 
which can’t sink, and at the same time 
absorbs more water than natural 
sponges. The best way to keep one 
bailing can in a small boat is to always 
carry two. 

Many people use a small hand pump 
in small sailboats and tenders but in 
spite of strainers and other safeguards 
to working efficiency these pumps suf- 
fer from the most common ailment of 
all bilge pumps— clogging up fre- 
quently. Also, in spite of appearances to 
the contrary, the capacity of these small 
pumps is not up to that of a strong 
armed bailer using a good sized can. 


Best method depends on bottom charac- 
teristics 

In a small sailboat the most efficient 
bailing or pumping apparatus depends 
largely upon how much of the floor- 
boards can be removed for bailing and 
where the bilge water goes when the 
boat is sailing at an average angle of 
heel. A flat bottomed craft with a sharp 
chine can be bailed very handily with a 
can or bucket when heeled over, while 
a round bilged or V-bottom boat can 
usually better be pumped when stand- 
ing straight up, the best method de- 
pending upon the degree of concentra- 
tion of water in one spot and how 
readily it flows from section to section. 

In larger sailing boats over about 
twenty feet in length where depth of 
cockpit or cabin top begins to interfere 
with the single continuous motion of 


inboard powered 
launches and tend- 
ers, for wherever 


You can’t beat the old bucket and sponge for there is a motor 
small boats 


there is usually at 
least a trace of oil 
scum in the bilges which makes bailing 
pretty sloppy and rather hard on floors, 
decks, etc. 


Simplicity retards clogging 

There are several varieties of these 
little portable pumps available. The 
principle in each is the same, involving 
a strainer, a plunger, a check valve or 
two and a length of rubber hose. They 
may be had in either the single action 
or the ‘‘bothway” style, the latter 
throwing water on both the “‘up” and 
“down” stroke, a fine idea except that 
it means more ‘‘insides’” to become 
clogged. One of the best features of 
these pumps is the ease with which 
they may be taken apart and cleaned of 
bits of paper, matches, rags and the 
thousand and one other things which 
continually clog all kinds of bilge 
pumps. Even the strainer at the bottom 
does not do a 100% job. 

Before proceeding to permanently 
installed hand and automatic pumps it 
might be well to mention the old-fash- 
ioned boat pump which for simplicity, 
volume of water handled and fool-proof 
qualities is hard to beat for real tough 
pumping jobs such as come up at 
launching time or in case of emergency. 
Most of them consist of a galvanized 
tube from 2” to 4” in diameter, wooden 
handle, leather plunger, and a simple 
valve. They may be too cumbersome to 
carry as regular equipment aboard a 
good many boats but they are handy to 


YACHTING 





The Shipmate cooking gas is carried in an 
airtight container vented outboard 


complete the job of making this the 
most completely engineered engine 
room to be found on any 1937 stock 
cruiser we have seen. 


have around yacht clubs, yards, and 
service stations. They are also inex- 
pensive and probably pump more 
water per dollar of investment than any 
other pump ever devised. 

The bilge pump most commonly 
found on the small power cruiser is a 
permanently installed adaptation of the 
brass hand pump. This arrangement 
mounts the pump on a bulkhead, in a 
corner of the cockpit, or any convenient 
location and then runs the intake line 
from the low point of the bilge to the 
pump and the discharge line overboard. 
In working out the details of such an 
installation it is well to remember that 
your intake should be protected by a 
double strainer, for with the suction 
continually drawing the bilge water to a 





























An automatic bilge drainer for power cruisers 


single spot the resulting concentration 
of dirt and debris can very easily clog a 
single strainer. A good system is to build 
a cage of coarse, stiff wire around the 
end of the intake pipe to keep all but 
the finest material entirely away from 
it and have a fine meshed wire over the 
end itself. Also in locating the pump 
don’t forget that you may sometime 
have to use it under rather strenuous 
conditions so don’t sacrifice convenience 
for the sake of beauty to too great an 
extent and in mounting the pump 
leave plenty of room for your knuckles 
and a good full stroke. This type of 
pump, of course, is usually mounted 
above the waterline but it is wise, if pos- 
sible, to keep the outlet at or below the 
waterline to prevent dirtying the sides. 
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A portable hand pump is best for small power 
boats and launches 


Another good pump sometimes used 
in power cruisers and quite frequently 
installed in auxiliaries and sailing craft 
is a rotary hand pump of bronze. This 
is somewhat more expensive than the 
type just described but pumps a con- 
stant stream of five gallons or more a 
minute through a 1” line and is simpler 
to operate under difficult conditions, 
such as rolling about in a seaway, or 
with the boat lying over at a big angle 
of heel. This rotary type of pump is 
often interconnected to sump. tanks, 
sink and bilges as a sort of pump of all 
work, a turn of a valve shifting from 
one intake to another. 


Tube and plunger type is simple 


However, handy and convenient as 
this rotary type of pump is, the old 
standby of practically every sail and 
auxiliary craft over 30 feet in length is 
the old tube and plunger pump, very 
much like the simple boat pump men- 
tioned above. This consists of a copper 
tube permanently installed flush with 
the cockpit floor. If necessary, a length 
of rubber hose then extends down to the 
low point of the bilge. The top of this 
pump is covered with a deck plate 
which is removed and the handle, 
plunger, and valve inserted for use. 
It has to be primed with a bucket of 
water and in the usual installation 
pumps right out on the cockpit floor, 
whence the water runs out the cockpit 
scuppers. This pump is simple and fool 
proof and can be effectively worked on 
any angle of heel, in fact clogging with 
fairly coarse material is about all that 
can go wrong with it. Even though 
these pumps will pass match sticks, 
shavings and such, the intake should 
be protected with a wire screen to in- 
sure against trouble. We know of one 
boat which in the last Bermuda race 





developed a clogged pump in spite of 
bilges that had been spotlessly clean. 
Most of the crew was more or less sea- 
sick but the only member with a cast 
iron stomach dug down into the depths 
of the bilges and found that a couple of 
dozen labels from cans of food had come 
off and been sucked into a matlike 
barrier at the intake pipe. 


Diaphragm type handles large volume 


A new design of this cockpit floor 
pump has recently appeared which 
combines the ease of handling and 
simplicity of the type just described 
with a connection which discharges the 
water directly overboard rather than 
on the cockpit floor. The handle and 
valve remain in the pump at all times 
and when not in use it is covered with 
a deck plate, out of sight and out of the 
way. 

One of the oldest and most widely 
used pumps ever developed and still 
one of the best for a real tough pump- 
ing job is the diaphragm type. These 
are the huskiest and heaviest type of 
hand pump made and have been widely 
used on everything from mud scows to 
yachts. The open type, of cast iron, 
with a lip which discharges the water 
out on deck is the most common, but 
the enclosed lift and force type which 
both sucks and discharges through pipes 
makes a more attractive and appropri- 
ate yacht installation. Many boats from 
about 50 feet overall on up install such 
a@ pump under the cabin floor for emer- 
gency use. The smallest of these dia- 
phragm pumps with 2” suction and 
114” discharge lines have a capacity of 
1200 gallons per hour. The handle 
detaches when not in use and when 
fitted with a three-way cock and a suc- 
tion line to the outside this pump 
provides a good stream of water for 
wetting down decks, cleaning anchor 
chain, ete. 


Power pumps not always dependable 


Anyone considering the installation 
of a new bilge pump. might very logi- 
cally ask ‘‘Why not use some of my 
main engine or electric horsepower to 
pump bilges, rather than straining 
away to do it by hand?” The answer is 
“‘o.k., go ahead and do it, but if you 
ever plan to go offshore you better 
have an alternate hand pumping ar- 
rangement too.” For, like many an- 
other mechanical contrivance, the very 
conditions which make a bilge pump 
necessary often do a good job of put- 
ting a mechanical pump out of com- 
mission. 

Many boats do use the power of 
their main engine or auxiliary electric 

motors to pump bilges 
and these systems have 
many advantages in ad- 
dition to the saving of 
human energy. A little 
spur or herringbone gear 
pump like those com- 
monly used to pump en- 
gine circulating water 
will pump a good husky 
stream of water. For in- 

\\ stance, at 1800 r.p.m. a 
gear pump working 
AL through 1”. suction and 
discharge lines has a ca- 
pacity of over 27 gallons 


S2—=F per minute, five or six 


To pump a lot of water ina 

hurry there’s nothing better 

than an old-fashioned gal- 
vanized boat pump 


‘pump makes a good in- 


times that of a rotary hand pump using 
the same pipe diameter and turning at 
average hand speed. 

The big problem is how to connect 
these gear pumps to the source of 
power. They work at any level from be- 
neath the water’s surface up to twenty 
feet above it and require no priming so 
there is plenty of leeway in that regard. 
A few engines, notably Lathrop, pro- 
vide an extra gear pump driven by a 
sliding gear which meshes with the 
drive gear on the cam shaft. At normal 
engine speed this pump delivers about 
8 gallons per minute through a 34” line. 
Many engines provide or have room 
for a V-belt pulley on the crankshaft 
ahead of the flywheel. The flexibility 
of a V-belt facilitates the additional 
installation of a gear pump, as lining up 
such an arrangement is very simple. 
The only real difficulty lies in working 
out a satisfactory clutch to throw the 
bilge pump into operation. We tried to 
locate such a clutch without success 
and for the present can report nothing 
better than throwing the V-belt on 
and off the pulley, a simple but rather 
unhandy manoeuver. 


Use of engine circulating pump dangerous 


While on the subject of the power of 
the main engine we can’t neglect the 
many installations which pump bilge 
water through the water jackets and 
out through the regular discharge lines. 
With an alternate intake from the bilge, 
this practice is, of course, very simple 
indeed but care should be taken not to 
permit the least bit of sludge, dirt or 
grease to get inside the water jackets. 
Two good strainers and no pumping 
with oil on the surface of the bilge 
water is the answer. Several of the new 
Eleco’s use this system with the big 
Elco ‘See-Water” strainers as a safe- 
guard against getting foreign bodies 
into the water jackets. As a safeguard 
against overheating the engine by un- 
knowingly running it without cooling 
water after the bilge has been pumped 
dry, the Elco installations have a spring 
valve which must be held open in order 
to pump from the bilges. 

Electric motors from 4 to 1 horse- 
power are potential sources of power for 
gear pumps. They work very well as 
long as they are dry and don’t pull too 
big a percentage of the ampere hour 
capacity of the batteries. Unless it can 
be installed in a place which will al- 
ways be perfectly dry, don’t borrow 
trouble with an electric motor to pump 
bilges. 

Automatic bilge pumping arrange- 
ments have probably been the subject 
of more useless patents and experi- 
ments than any other 
feature of boating. If 
they work they usually 
take up a lot more space 
than they are worth — 
but they usually don’t 
work. However, there 
are one or two worth- 
while devices. The most 
useful is probably the U 
shaped tube which by 
applying a law of phys- 
ics allows a boat travel- 
ing atseven knots or 
over to bail herself out. 
It consists merely of a U 
tube upside down inside 


An Edson diaphragm 


stallation for emergency use 
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Lathrop engines provide a special gear pump 
for pumping bilges 


the boat containing a check valve and 
extending up above the water line to 
keep it from backing up. One end opens 
into the bilge and the other to the ex- 
terior of the hull protected by a brass 
lip facing aft. At seven knots or over 
enough suction is created by the water 
rushing by the lip to open the check 
valve and cause the bilge water to flow 
out. This gadget is useful in a supple- 
mentary way only, as no amount of 
effort will make it operate except when 
the boat is under way. 


An automatic electric pump 

There are loads of automatic electric 
sump pumps available but the Ober- 
dorfer Super Master is the only one we 
ran into at all suitable for use on a boat 
which is ever going to do any rolling 
about. The Super Master is a compact 
little combination of a gear pump and 
an electric motor which is actuated by 
a mercury switch connected to a float, 
all housed in a watertight diving bell. 
It pumps 350 gallons per hour through 
a 34” discharge line on a current con- 
sumption of 35 watts. Double lead 
covered wires supply the current and 
there is a remote control switch provid- 
ing either automatic or constant opera- 
tion. It is available for either 6, 12, 32 
or 110 volt electric circuits. The idea is 
to place it in the low point of the bilge 
and the manufacturer claims that the 
protection afforded by the diving bell 
actually enables it to operate under 
water. The Oberdorfer Super Master 
ought to perform very well asa guardian 
of the bilge as long as the boat remains 
on a reasonably even keel. We’re a bit 
leery about it under tough conditions, 
however, in a big sea with lots of roll on 
the boat. Then there is nothing like a 
good hand pump for dependability. 
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New Current Charts Issued 


Eastern yachtsmen who have used 
and found helpful the tidal current 
charts of Long Island Sound, published” 
a couple of years ago, will be interested 











A chart of current velocities and directions 


to know that the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey has recently issued a new vol- 
ume of charts of the same general type 
covering the waters of Narragansett 
Bay, Buzzards Bay, and Vinyard and 
Nantucket Sounds. 

These charts are the result of a tre- 
mendous amount of research and thou- 
sands of observations taken at various 
points on these waters over a period of 
many years. They consist of outline 
charts of the areas covered showing in 
red figures and arrows the hourly di- 
rection and velocity of tidal current at 
various points. There is a separate chart 
for each hour of the twelve hour tide 
cycle and when used in conjunction 
with the annual Atlantic Coast Cur- 
rent Table provide a graphic picture 
of the tidal conditions at any time of 
any day of any year. 

To the racing skipper sailing in these 
waters they are invaluable for they 
show him more short cuts and tricks 
of the current than he could learn 
through experience alone in a lifetime. 
Even the cruising skipper though not 
interested in corner-cutting for speed’s 
sake will get a kick out of studying 
these charts and saving a half hour or so 
on a day’s run by playing the tides for 
all they are worth. 

The same volume contains about 
fifty pages of text and illustrative dia- 
grams showing the causes and effects of 
rotary currents and other tidal current 
phenomena, which makes interesting 
and instructive reading even though it 
is of little actual value to the ordinary 
skipper. The publication is known as 
Special Publication No. 208 of the Coast 
& Geodetic Survey and may be obtained 
from their offices in Washington, D. C. 
or their agents. The price is $1.00. 





A Rubber Sheathed Dock Roller 





A launching roller for dock or float 


Accessories and Equipment 


Tuovuau there’s nothing new in the 
idea itself, this is about the best of the 
dock rollers we’ve seen. The purpose of 
it, of course, is to make the launching 
and pulling out of canoes, dinghies, 
and tenders easier. If you’ve never used 
one you'll be surprised at what a tre- 
mendous difference it can make. Rolling 
the boat over the edge requires a lot less 
strength than dragging it over and the 
rubber sheathing eliminates all wear and 
tear on the keel and bottom. 

The end castings of bronze are de- 
signed to keep the rubber roller in posi- 
tion at the very edge of the dock or 
float. The shafting is also of bronze and 
comes in various diameters and lengths 
to handle weights up to 750 lbs. The 
rubber roller is specially. made by 
Goodrich to withstand the action of 
severe sun and salt water. Armstrong 
and Galbraith have these rollers. 





How Hard is it Blowing Today? 


One of the greatest argument settling 
gadgets we’ve run across in some time 
appeared recently in Kelvin & White’s 
new Velometer, a device for measuring 
the velocity of the wind. If this instru- 
ment’s use becomes at all widespread 
we forecast a considerable decrease in 
the reported velocity of storms and the 
passing of a bit more of the romance of 
the sea. Scores of yarns telling of gales 
of hurricane force will doubtless be in- 





Wind velccities up to 60 miles are indicated 


terrupted by evidence of Velometer 
readings showing a moderate 25 mile 
breeze only a mile away. 

From a thoroughly practical angle, 
however, the Velometer should prove 
to be a valuable aid to race committees 
in accurately recording wind condi- 
tions and to supervisors of juniors in 
advising or requiring reefs above cer- 
tain wind velocities. Scientific ocean 
racing skippers should also find it 
valuable when used in conjunction 
with a Kenyon Speedometer in measur- 
ing the comparative efficiency of vari- 
ous combinations of sail. 

We won’t attempt to go into the 
intricacies of just how it works but it 
is only 514” square and has no batter- 
ies or wires of any kind. A valuable 
feature is the button which when 
pressed stops the indicating hand and 
permits precise readings by night as 
well as day. 

The instrument is completely con- 
tained in the one unit, the shell of which 
is bakelite and the exposed metal 


nickel-plated. There are two scales, 
one showing every mile from 0 to 20, 
the other every two miles from 0 to 60. 
The Velometer is supplied in a leather 
bound carrying case. 





A Simple Depth Recorder 


AccurRATE soundings are at the same 
time one of the most valuable and most 
neglected methods of establishing one’s 
position available to coastwise navi- 
gators. They are valuable because along 
most sections of the coast they provide 
an accurate fix.or at least a good line of 
position which when combined with 
other data usually establishes an ac- 
curate fix. They are neglected, we be- 
lieve, largely because of the difficulty 
of obtaining accurate soundings from 
small boats at depths of over eight to 
ten fathoms. 

Throwing the lead and line out ahead 
when underway so that it will be prac- 
tically vertical on reaching bottom is 
all right in principle but just try to do 
it from a small boat with limited deck 
space with rigging all about, and stand- 
ing only a foot or two above the level of 
the water. The results are not very de- 
pendable and worst of all, it is difficult 
to differentiate a good sounding from 
a bad. 

Depth recorders which indicate 
depths by means of the increasing pres- 
sure of water arecertainly 
the surest method of ob- 
taining accurate sound- 
ings, for the amount of 
line pulled out or the 
angle at which it extends 
when the lead reaches 
bottom plays no part in 
the reading. This type of 
recorder is not new but 
the one shown here, re- 
cently introduced in this 
country for the first time, 
is unquestionably the 
simplest. Its essentials 
are the lead at the bot- 
tom hollowed out to take 
an arming of tallow, a 
demountable hollow 
brass tube with apertures 
to permit the entrance of 
water, and inside it a 
celluloid tube with a smal] hole at the 
top containing a graduated scale. When 
dropped overboard the increasing pres- 
sure of water compresses the air in the 
celluloid tube allowing a corresponding 


amount of water to enter. This remains: 


in the tube when the instrument is 
hauled back aboard and the depth in 
fathoms can be read directly off the 
scale. The water is then poured out and 
the instrument is ready for use again. 
Scales reading from 3 to 30 fathoms or 
10 to 60 fathoms are available. The 
price of this instrument is $35. 





A Grease-Proof Paper Plate 


Paper plates are certainly a great 
convenience aboard a boat. Limited 
stowage space for china, greater chance 
of breakage, washing difficulties, and 
plenty of more interesting things to do 
than wash dishes are all part of the 
story. However, ordinary paper plates 
are pretty poor receptacles for food 
which is the least bit liquid or greasy 
(we once attempted to pick up a fried 
egg on a paper plate — the rim of the 
plate was all that lifted). 





YACHTING 


Realizing that there must be some 
way of making paper plates more useful 
Brennig’s Own, Inc., the makers of 
various personalized products for yachts, 
tackled the job. After considerable ex- 
perimentation they finally hit upon a 





Varnished paper plates prevent absorp- 
tion of grease 


method of spraying the surface of their 
plates with a thin coating of varnish. 
This provides an impenetrable finish 
which allows the user to eat fried eggs, 
mayonnaise and even gravy. The price 
is not very high, a little over twice that 
of ordinary paper plates. They can be 
had in dinner plate size and with your 
private signal and club burgee engraved 
in color for a little more. 





A Reel Winch for Wire Rope 


Tue constantly increasing number of 
boats with tall jib headed rigs and the 
consequent increase in the amount of 
flexible wire used for halyards has ere- 
ated a demand for a simple mechanical 
means to provide a pulling power 
greater than a direct pull by hand and 
at the same time store the wire already 
reeled in in such a way that it may 
readily be slacked-off or unreeled. 
Halyards and dinghy hoists are now al- 
most universally made of flexible wire 
and it is often utilized for tow lines and 
light anchor rodes. 

The Chamberlain Reel Winch has 
been developed for just such services. 
It is light in weight yet strongly con- 
structed of brass, bronze and. stainless 
steel. A variety of mountings allows 
the winch to be placed in any desired 
position on the mast, deck, cabin trunk 
or davits. There is a combination pres- 
sure and friction brake-lock which gives 
the operator complete control and per- 
mits the reel to be released and stopped 
at will, without using the crank to free 
a pawl. When used for halyards the 
end of the wire, of course, is perma- 
nently fastened to the winch and with 
the double slotted removable crank 
providing an advantage of about 3 to! 
and 6 to 1 it permits one person 
hoist even a large mainsail single 
handed. 

"As a tow line or anchor rode wineh 
it is supplied with either a fixed or de- 
mountable deck mounting. The wineh 
is available in three sizes holding 30, 
50 and 75 feet of wire rope in diameters 
suitable for halyards. For anchoring o 
towing the smaller diameters requi 
allow up to 125 feet of 4 inch wire 
be carried on the winch. The prices 
run from $49 to $60. 
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SWIMMING CONDITIONS 
ARE GETTING TERRIBLE 
WITH THESE DANGED 
ESSOMARINE PLACES IN 
ALL OUR GOOD HARBORS! 





N 1933, the Essomarine sign first made its appear- 
ance. Today, it dots the waterways from the 
Caribbean to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. On lake, river, 
canal.and seaboard, it issues a cheery invitation to 


Happy Cruising. 

Full-bodied, tough lubricants 
stand back of this record. High- 
stamina lubricants, built to conquer 
sludge and withstand the heat of 
marine engines running full throt- 
tle hour after hour. Thrifty lubri- 
cants that seal extra-wide clearances 
and insure the development of 














€ssomarine 


EG. U.S. PAT, OFF, 


OILS & GREASES 








PENOLA INC. 


26 BROADWAY @ NEW YORK CITY 











maximum power. Products of the world-leader in 
the petroleum industry. 

Thrifty, powerful fuels, too . . . built to give extra 
mileage in every type of marine gasoline or Diesel 


engine... you'll find them at your 
Essomarine dealer’s. Wherever you 
cruise, head in for the Essomarine 
sign of better petroleum products. 


FREE! Secrets of the Deep, Vol. 2— 
Latest combination of nautical sense and 
nonsense by Old Cap. Taylor and Dr, 
Seuss. Send for it. 


The Essomarine sign identifies marine dealers of the following major oil companies: Standard Oil Company of New Jersey—Colonial Beacon Oil Co., Inc. 
Standard Oil Company of Pennsylvania—Standard Oil Company of Louisiana—Standard Oil Company (Inc. in Kentucky)—Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 
Humble Oil & Refining Company—Imperial Oil, Limited (In Canada) 
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"UF-FLEX GLASS 


of the seas” 


Typical of the outstanding performance of 
Tuf-Flex Tempered Plate Glass aboard ship is 
the experience of CommanderJ.M.Sheppard,* 
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Write today for booklet descrip- 
tive of Tuf-Flex—a new, different glass for 
marine application—a glass that provides the 
same clear vision as ordinary plate glass PLUS 
many times the strength and exceptional re- 
sistance to wave and other physical shocks. 
LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO. 


While Tuf-Flex is not unbreakable, its tempering process limits its 

ptibility to breakage. Chipping or puncturing exposed edges 
or surfaces causes the glass to disintegrate into small crystals, 
and if not framed, the crystals have a tendency to fly apart. 


LIBBEY-OWENS.-FORD 
QUALITY GLASS 
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YACHTING 


BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


“Yankee” in England 
By Gerard B. Lambert 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $6.00) 


ERE is the story of Yankee’s campaign in British waters in 1935, told 

by her owner and skipper. In the foreword, the author states that he 

delayed writing anything “for fear that the necessity of constantly using 

the first person singular would result in an unpleasant narrative.’ How- 

ever, he was convinced that there should be a record and accordingly he has 
spun the yarn, simply and modestly. 

He begins with a brief sketch of his yachting experience and tells of the 
preparations for the invasion of England. Yankee and Atlantic raced across 
and, somewhat to Mr. Lambert’s surprise, the smaller yacht led the big 
schooner, which had established the record for an Atlantic passage in 1905, 

Then follows the fitting out and tuning up and, at last, the first race in 
British waters. This was at Southend and was won by Yankee. It was in 
this race that Endeavour was dismasted. Racing on the South Coast fol- 
lowed, mainly in narrow waters with strong tidal currents. The story of 
these is well told and the author is frank enough to say when he “‘made a 
mess of it.’’ It was all quite different from our open water contests on this 
side of the Atlantic but Yankee and her owner took what was coming, with- 
out a grumble, winning and losing with equal grace. Both made many 
friends. 

Nothing but courtesy and codéperation was met with in England, all 
hands going out of their way to be pleasant to the Americans. The author 
touches briefly on the social side of his campaign but his book is mainly 
devoted to the account of the racing, interestingly told. 

The book is handsomely printed and is illustrated with a large number of 
excellent photographs of the big yachts in action. The end papers are a 
track chart of the race across the Atlantic. It is an attractive volume. 


ett, ake 


C.'S. Ironclad Virginia 
By S. B. Besse 
(The Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, Va., paper covers, 50 cents) 


HIS little book, Museum Publication No. 4, is a companion volume 

to the author’s previous work on U.S.8. Monitor. It was written after 
completing a scale model of the Confederate ironclad which is commonly 
referred to as the Merrimac since she was a conversion from the steam 
frigate of that name, scuttled by the Federal forces when the U. 8S. Navy 
Yard at Norfolk, Va., was abandoned. The ship was raised and cut down 
and rebuilt as an armored steamer, renamed Virginia, later raiding the 
Union forces in Hampton Roads and fighting the celebrated duel with the 
Monitor. 

Some of the original preliminary plans for the conversion have survived 
with a few sketches of the completed ship. Contemporary letters and re- 
ports have been examined and, as is so often the case, much contradictory 
matter has come to light. The naval constructor’s plans were little more 
than sketches of the work proposed, though a number of details are in- 
cluded, and some of the work differs from the plans, having been changed 
during the completion of the conversion. 

The booklet does not pretend to be a complete history of the ship but 
its purpose is to furnish to model builders and students information which 
was gathered and sifted during the construction of the Museum’s model 
of the Virginia. It is well illustrated and includes a scale drawing of the ship. 


+ + + 


Bermudiana 
By Ronald J. Williams and Walter Rutherford 
(The Bermudian Publishing Co., Bermuda and New York. $3.00) 


O STORY of Bermuda could be adequately told without the use of 
photographs. The charm of the little patch of land lying in the 
Atlantic, across the Gulf Stream from the coast of the United States, is 
such that words themselves cannot adequately describe one’s feelings in 
visiting the Islands for the first time. In fact, one ‘‘feels” Bermuda 4s 
much as sees it. And, as this feeling comes largely through the eyes, photo 
graphs are the only satisfactory medium of expressing it. 

Yet the Islands have a history that is both interesting and romantic. It 
is a history bound at every turn to the sea and ships. Even to this day 
Bermudians are largely a seafaring people. Recognizing this, the authors 
of Bermudiana have turned out a book that by the use of over one hundred 
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"THE finest safety equipment for power boats 
or ocean racers. Marmot, Oceania, Arlis, 
Orion, Migrant, Dauntless, Avalon, Countess, 
Avanti, Mandoo II, White Cloud — to name a 
few — have BLUDWORTH DIRECTION 
FINDERS. 


It is a highly accurate navigational instrument 
designed to keep you on course regardless of 
drift or visibility. Installation cost is the last 
on. In 300 unit years of service, no BLUD- 


A ORTH has ever failed or required servicing. 
Nine models priced from $190 to $1,200. 


Write for the Bludworth “32 Points.’ 


Bludworth, Inc., 79 Fifth Avenue, New York 








photographs brings home the charm of the Islands, while the somewhat 
brief text satisfies those who want at least a background for the setting 
that is Bermuda today. 

The photographs are well chosen to show the beauty of the shores, the 
picturesque harbors, the colorful gardens, and the distinctive architecture 
of the Islands’ houses. The only thing that photographs cannot reproduce 
is the color that makes Bermuda what it is. But we are glad the authors and 
publishers did not attempt to use color photography in this book. No colors 
we have yet seen reproduced could do justice to those that nature has given 
these Islands, and the black and whites of this book are far more satisfying 
than any colors that could be produced by man. 

Considerable space has been devoted to Bermuda yachting, and yachts- 
men who have visited the Islands, either as contestants in the Bermuda 
Race or to race there, will find this volume a pleasing reminder of their 
visit. 

+ + + 


Chesapeake Bay Log Canoes 
By M. V. Brewington 


(Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, Va. In two parts: Part I, 
Text, $1.25, paper covers; $1.50, boards; Part II, Plates, $1.00) 


HIS is the third of the publications by the Mariners’ Museum and 

is, like the preceding ones, of great interest, especially to those who 
have seen the remarkable log canoes in action. The author traces the his- 
tory of the dugout canoe from its beginnings in the hands of the Indians, 
who felled and trimmed their trees and hollowed them out by the use of 
fire, to the latest types of racing canoes. He quotes from early accounts of 
the Virginia colony, with reproductions of the quaint engravings which 
illustrated their books. 

He also gives quite a detailed description of the modern methods of log 
canoe building, with an unusual series of progress photographs of the stages 
of construction. The story of the racing canoe is told and illustrated with 
a number of action pictures. 

The plates give lines and construction details of one of the earliest 
canoes, dug out from a single log, also of two-, three- and five-log boats, 
and plans of five of the famous racing craft, one with many details that 
will be most useful to the model builder. Altogether a valuable book. 


Men Against the Rule 
By Charles Lane Poor 


N THIS scholarly book, Professor Poor has traced the history of the 
measurement rule for rating yachts from the founding of the New York 
Yacht Club in 1844 to the present. He discusses the various types of rule 
proposed and adopted throughout the long period and the effect of each 
rule upon the type of racing yacht developed under it. 

In the beginning, the Custom House measurement was used. In those 
days, yachts varied little, if any, from commercial vessels in model and the 
measurement gave a good idea of the size of the boat. Next came a dis- 
placement rule, which lasted for a decade, and was then discarded for one 
which classed the yachts by the sail area of their working canvas but took 
into account also the sails actually carried during any race. ‘‘ A competitor 
could thus adjust his handicap during the race itself. By setting light sails 
he lost allowance; by refraining from such use of light sails, he gained 
allowance. . . . This violates one of the fundamental principles of handi- 
capping: that the handicap or allowance should be fixed and determined 
prior to the start of the particular race, and should not, in any way, depend 
upon a contestant’s actions during the race.” 

Then, in 1859, a water line area rule was adopted and, later, a wind 
factor was added, making the allowance depend on the elapsed time of the 
first boat to finish. In 1871, the cube root of the displacement was the base 
and this rule gave way, in 1873, to the cubical contents rule which remained 
in force for eleven years. The Mischief, built in 1879, was one of the first 
yachts to be designed to a measurement rule. The length and sail area rule 
came next and, with modifications, until 1903, when the rule suggested 
by N. G. Herreshoff was adopted. This rule, with a few changes, is the 
present Universal Rule, finally adopted by the International Yacht Racing 
Union in 1931. 

In addition to giving the history of the various rules and pointing out 
their defects and their effect on the type of yacht developed, the author 
adds a discussion of the contests for the America’s Cup and a chapter on the 
speed of yachts. 

As the author was secretary of the committees of the New York Yacht 
Club charged with investigation and report on measurement rules from 
1908 on, he is well fitted to write on this complicated subject. A foreword by 
George A. Cormack, veteran secretary of the club, adds to the interest. 
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Ecsas your investment is by no means the only reason for insuring your yacht. If 
your yacht sinks or is destroyed by fire, it is easy to establish that fact and recover 
from your underwriters. Such losses, however, are relatively rare, as the great 
majority of claims are those for repairs of damages. It is primarily these partial 
losses which call for skill, training, and an understanding of your point of view 
for a proper and prompt settlement. Yacht owners who have relied on us to take care 
of them in innumerable losses have come to realize that we have not only the desire 
but the background and ability to interpret their policies to their complete satisfaction. 


Our policies are backed by forty years experience in owning and insuring yachts 


CHUB 





Managers sof Ee the Federal Insurance iat oe otssoctaled Gon 


90 John Street NewYork, Ny 
ng Exclusively Through Recognised Brokers and Agents 
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YACHTING 


When at Newport 


HAVE YOUR YACHT SERVICED BY 


Keech tp 


NEXCELLED equipment for hauling, repairing and refitting yachts 

of all sizes — five marine railways, latticed-steel sheer legs, skilled 
workmen and a complete Yacht Chandlery. The Herreshoff Yard 
invites visiting yachtsmen to inspect its facilities. 


Phone Bristol 300 for day or night service. 
Deliveries made at Newport without charge. 
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BRITISH YACHTING NOTES. 


A the time of writing, the yachting season in British waters is 
beginning to follow its normal course. With the exception of 
Class J, which is out of action for the time being, owing to the 
visit of the two Endeavours to America, the various classes should 
have a season’s thoroughly good sport. The ‘‘ Twelves,”’ with the 
exception of the larger craft taking part in the handicap racing 
under the Y. R. A. system, will be the biggest vessels taking part 
in “inshore” racing around the coast. The sport in this class 
should be exceptionally keen and interesting as, in addition to 
last season’s evenly matched boats, there will be two, or perhaps 
three, newcomers from the board of Charles Nicholson. Hugh 
Goodson’s Flica, built to the rule before the midship girth tax was 
discarded and the method of taking the bow girth was modified, 
has been brought into line with the newer boats by having the fore 
end of her lead keel lowered, an alteration which should improve 
her performance to windward. 

To my mind, the “Twelves,” as a class, are the best of the In- 
ternational series as they successfully combine certain leading 
characteristics in design which are not to be found in any of the 
other classes, whether larger or smaller. They have just the 
amount of displacement that is needed to provide the required 
accommodation, headroom and structural strength under a flush 
deck. That is to say, no unnecessary bulk has to be driven through 
the water as, say, in the case of Class J or in that of the ‘‘Sixes.”’ 

Looking at the question from a point of view unconnected with 
vested interests, it would seem that the displacement curve rela- 
tive to length definitely ‘“‘bends”’ the wrong way. While both big 
and small vessels tend to create an undue disturbance in the water 
when moving at a high speed, the “‘Twelves,” being more happily 
adjusted as to speed and weight values, should be able to make the 
best of the required compromise. If I am correct in my opinion on 


this point, the ‘‘Twelves”’ should be at the ‘‘peak” of the dis- 
placement curve relative to length and not in its hollow. Speed is, 
of course, a relative term, but I cannot believe that it can, in any 
case, be either economical or desirable to carry about unwanted 
bulk — and yet this is what is being done today by many of our 
racing yachts. 

While thinking that the ‘‘Twelves”’ are the best representatives 
of the International Rule, in so far as that they fulfill the require- 
ments of the man who wants the smallest habitable flush decked 
hull, I find it hard to believe that they also represent the most 
desirable form of craft for seagoing purposes. This was brought 
home to me in a marked manner when, on the day of her first 
taking the water, I saw the new 48-foot water line Firebird, de- 
signed to the Royal Ocean Racing Club’s formula, lying between 
two of the crack Twelve-Metre yachts off the jetty in Camper and 
Nicholsons’ Southampton yard. There cannot be the slightest 
doubt that Fzrebird has by far the more sea-kindly hull. She has a 
shorter forward overhang combined with a finer load water line, 
but the difference in design was most apparent aft where diag- 
onals, buttocks and water lines are all carried out cleanly and 
naturally without any of the ‘rounding in” which is an outstand- 
ing feature in many of the International Rule yachts. 


+ + + 


Last season, a good deal of thought was given to the subject of 
handicap racing and, when the Y. R. A. took the matter seriously 
in hand, there was every hope that this branch of the sport would 
come into its own. There can be no doubt that handicap racing 
makes a strong appeal to quite a number of yachtsmen; for that 
reason it should receive due encouragement but it should also be 
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One of Gulf’s new floating serv- Engine room of M. S. Pelham 







ice stations. Finished entirely Gulf, Finished entirely in white 
with Pittsburgh Marine Paints, Pittsburgh Marine Paints. Built 
and built of welded steel. Carries of welded steel. Trim,handsome, 
a complete supply of marine speedy and highly utilitarian. 






necessities. 


GULF’S NEW ALL-STEEL 
WELDED SERVICE SHIPS 








M. S. Pelham Gulf, in service at City 
Island, N. Y. Capacity; 11,000 gals. 
Diesel Oil and gasoline, 4,000 gals. 
drinking water, 1500 lbs. ice and com- 

lete line package goods. Captained 

y licensed operator. Provides pro- 
visions and free towing service to 
ships in distress. 














You WILL SEE GULF OIL COMPANY'S new ficet of all-steel welded service ships 


along the Atlantic coast this summer, and you are invited to go aboard and inspect them. They are the 





last word in practical construction, and they’re finished entirely with Pittsburgh Marine Paints—repre- 





. sentative of the latest scientific development in surface protection for ships. 

y- 

: Eighty-odd years experience in making fine-quality paints is back of these Pittsburgh Marine Finishes. 
Like all Pittsburgh Paints, they are manufactured under a rigid system of laboratory control. Each is 
designed to fulfill a specific function—to resist to the utmost the severe punishments of marine service. 

Copr. 1937 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
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During the summer we would be pleased to have you inspect our plant. If it measures up to your requirements, we 
would be glad to have you store with us this coming fall. Facilities are available to give your yacht a conscientious serv- 
ice. Yachts stored with us sell readily. We are not brokers but will be pleased to be of service to all owners and brokers. 


PEIRCE & KILBURN CORPORATION 


The ‘‘Midway Yard” between New York and Boston 


NEW BEDFORD 


MASSACHUSETTS 








remembered that the kind of sport which is to be had differs es- 
sentially from that which obtains in International Class racing, 
or even that under the R. O. R. C. Rule. The object of handicap 
racing is, of course, within reason, to give all vessels, whether well 
or badly designed, well or badly equipped, and whether well or 
badly sailed, a sporting chance of winning. If a sufficient number 
of owners want that sort of racing, there can be no reason why 
they should not have it, and it would be a great mistake to at- 
tempt to force the R..O. R. C. Rule upon them as some writers 
have recently suggested. Under the R. O. R. C. Rule, an attempt 
has been made, with.some degree of success, to place well de- 
signed, equipped and sailed yachts, which do not vary too widely 
in type, on a reasonably equal footing, but badly designed boats 
and even well designed boats of certain types are discouraged. So 
much so, in fact, that, barring flukes, they have practically no 
chance of winning a prize. Under the handicap system it is, nat- 
urally — or should be — the aim of the handicapper to give such 
vessels a fair chance. Handicaps, when possible, are made on 
actual known ‘‘form”’ and the work entailed is undertaken and 
ably carried out by the Secretary of the Y. R. A. As there is plenty 
of room for both branches of the sport, it is, I think, a pity, to say 
the least, that attempts should have been made to discredit handi- 
capping. It undoubtedly meets a demand which has been widely 
voiced and, surely, even Spun Yarn’s ‘“‘Lee Rail Vikings” have 
some claim to consideration. 


On the fourteenth of May, twenty-six yachts started in the 
Burnham-on-Crouch to Heligoland Race, the first of the R. O. R. C. 
offshore races this season. The weather conditions varied from a 
light breeze to one of enough strength to make some of the yachts 


e turn in two reefs, and to take toll of topmasts in the case of three 


of the ‘‘cruiser”’ class vessels. The winner was Colonel King’s 
new 35-foot water line Ortac, designed by Robert Clark, with 


Roland von Bremen second, 3 hours 49 minutes astern on corrected 
time, and Trenchemer, Latifa and Zeearend, third, fourth and 
fifth. Ortac’s performance was really outstandingly good as, boat 
for boat, she made a splendid race of it with Roland von Bremen, 
the winner of the last Transatlantic Race, which has a 25 per cent 
greater R. O. R. C. rating and, actually, finished only one minute 
ahead of Ortac. 

Robert Clark is to be congratulated on his great success with 
his first deep sea racing craft, which is a really fine example of the 
type of yacht which rates favorably under the R. O. R. C. Rule. 
He has given Ortac moderate displacement, short, well formed 
overhangs and fine ends forward and aft, without attempts at 
distortion of any sort. She has a small sail area with the mast well 
inboard, and a relatively large proportion of her sail area in her 
fore triangle, which is carried right up to the masthead. She is a 
most excellent sea boat and is steady and light to handle both on 
and off the wind. It must have been an instructive sight when 
Ortac, the ocean racer, was carrying all plain sail and some of the 
larger “‘cruisers’’ were double reefed! It will be a most interesting 
meeting when Ortac goes against the new 35-footer designed by 
Laurent Giles. It will be a match between a clever normal render- 
ing of the Rule and another clever attempt to get the best out of 
it by unconventional methods. These two will almost certainly 
turn out to be the fastest of the new 35-footers and both are to be 
starters in this season’s Fastnet. 

The scratch yacht, Asta, started late in the Heligoland Race but 
finished first and Latifa, now cutter rigged, is said to have lost an 
hour trying to pick up a mark. 

The race may be regarded as a triumph for the modern racing 
cruisers which made a better showing, quite apart from racing 
results, than the type of vessels which used to be regarded as fine 
seagoing cruisers. The easily driven type of hull, with a small but 
effective sail area and rigging of adequate strength, cannot fail to 
appeal to cruising yachtsmen who wish to combine speed with 
safety and comfort at sea. 


M. HeEcKsTALL-SMITH 
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It’s an old yachting custom. Begin- 
ning in 1851, when the ‘‘ America”’ 
met the first English challenger, 
all our Cup defenders have chosen 


Smith Finishes. The reasons for 
this choice appeal to all thoughtful 


** Vankee’"’ 
and ‘* Rain- 
bow"’ in abeat 
Sgae,. (0 windward, 


boat owners — maximum protec- 
tion, gleaming beauty, and the 


long-season endurance which spells 








true economy. It will pay you to 
use Smith Finishes, products of 


110 years of specialized experience. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO..LONG ISLAND CITY. NY 
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THE UNDINE, 
24-ft. Sea Skiff, does 
25 m.p.h. with Ly- 
coming 6-85 motor 
turning 14x 10 wheel 
at 3000 rpm. Build- 
er, Snyder Boat 

orks, So. Toms 


River, N. J. 
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Lycoming 6-85—210 cu. in. 
displ. Develops 85 H.P. 


A "6" for Many Types of Boats 


Owners of skiffs, runabouts, cruisers, motor: sailers will find this 
sturdy Lycoming “six” ideal power. Equipped with reduction gears, 
this engine is especially suitable for heavy duty cruisers, fishing and 
work boats. The popular 6-85 is only one of the many Lycoming 
Models, 4 to 12 cylinders, 35 to 750 Horse Power, meeting the re- 
quirements of boats of every size and type within the power range. 
Ask your local boat yard or engine dealer about Lycoming power. 


LYCOMING MANUFACTURING COMPANY, WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
Export Office: 44 Whitehall St., New York City 


LY COMING 


MARINE ENGINES 





Chelsea VANDERBILT 


A Desk Clock with — 
Ship's Bell Strike 


Here's one of the smallest, smartest clocks that has ever 
brought Chelsea’s cheerful ship's bell strike to the yachts- 
man's den or office. The Vanderbilt is 61%" high (including 
handles). Chelsea 8-day lever movement. Standard finish: 
statuary bronze with brass handles. Sold by leading jewel- 
ers and nautical instrument and marine supply houses. 
Write for booklet showing many Chelsea Clecks for use 
afloat and ashore. Chelsea Clock Company, 286 Everett 
Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 


CHELSEA CLOCKS 


* “Timekeepers of the Sea” 
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* Down the 140 mile stretch of | 


For your boat: 
treacherous Hudson from Al- VALSPAR MARINE SPAR 


bany to New York sped Marshall | V4¥SPAR YACHT FINISHES 
Eldredge in his Jacoby-built | 
VALSPAR’D outboard racer, to | 
cross the line the winner in | 


America’s most gruelling race | 
for outboards. 





| For your home: 


* On outboard racing hulls | SUPER VALSPAR | 
; VALSPAR PAINTS 
VALSPAR is used as the “class” eee 


of all marine varnishes for slippery smoothness and 
for its ability to stand up under the terrific beating that 
a tiny, 10 foot hull takes at mile-a-minute speed. Even 
boiling water cannot harm a VALSPAR’D finish! 


* For all types of racing and cruising, VALSPAR Yacht 

Finishes are the “class” of the field. When you freshen- 

up your boat for midseason, specify VALSPAR. Write for 

free 24-page illustrated book, 

V A LS D A R “VALSPAR YOUR BOAT,” which 

tke. ml comprehensively covers all 
Se = phases of boat painting. 
7 ~ Paint Makers for 105 Years 


Ke Vernish that Boiling 386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
In Canada — 
Water made Famous! The Valspar ra Lad., Teronse 






VALENTINE & COMPANY 





BOTTOM PAINTS * TOPSIDE PAINTS 
DECK PAINTS * VARNISHES * CABIN ENAMELS 
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Massachusetts Bay Flashes 


By ED EARLE 


HE racing season opened impressively in Massachusetts Bay when a 

record fleet of 118 starters crossed the line in the sixty-seventh annual 
Memorial Day regatta of the South Boston Yacht Club. The 21-foot over 
all, lapstrake Indian Class dories, which have been the backbone of the 
Boston Bay interclubs for the last decade, again turned out the most 
numerous class, with 23 starters. Walter Hallett’s Ace, sailed by Chet 
Pyne, handed the Indians the first “‘scalping’”’ by clever windward work 
on the home leg. Dr. Al Cogan’s noted Class I 18-footer Bonitwo, the oldest 
boat in the fleet, scored a win under her new, nicely fitting canvas. The 
time-hallowed rite of casting floral wreaths on the water in memory of 
departed yachtsmen was observed with the sounding of taps. 


ee cae 


A large fleet of 55 boats sailed in the first championship race of the season 
at Marblehead under the burgee of the Corinthian Yacht Club. The spot- 
light is on three classes this year at the Head. Harry E. Noyes’s Gypsy, 
last season’s Eight-Metre champion, reached home for the initial victory. 
Miss Nancy Leiter’s new Swedish acquisition, Venture (ex-Marianne II), 
finished third in her American début. Thisbe, purchased by Charles Francis 
Adams, voyaged down from Rochester but did not arrive in Boston until 
the following week. A tight battle for Eight-Metre honors looms among 
Thisbe, Gypsy, Venture, the re-rigged Ellen, Armida and Cockade. The pass- 
ing of the 25-rating ‘‘Q’’ Class and Herreshoff ‘“‘S”’ Class was noted in the 
fact that only two boats in each class were racing. The long ended 30- 
Square-Metres had a surprising turnout for the opening, June 5th, a date 
which is earlier than usual. John 8. Lawrence’s Moose, holder of the Roose- 
velt Bowl, roared home from astern under a bulging parachute to nip Line 
Davis’ Roulette II, practically the last word in modern Skerry Cruisers. 
Reginald Foster’s Caprice won in the first brush of the M-B’s. 

The Boston Yacht Club, which now has the highest percentage of boat 
owners on the Atlantic seaboard, ran a spring shakedown race with a fleet 
of 21 cruising boats in three classes. The 92-mile course was twice around 
The Graves, Cape Ann Whistler, Baker’s Island and Marblehead Light 
(which, incidentally, is now a green light instead of red). Light airs dis- 
couraged the main squadron of entries on the second round. Harrison G. 
Reynolds’ open Ten-Metre Sirius finished first after a great battle all the 
way with William W. Nichols’ schooner Marigold, which took the 60 feet 
and over squadron prize. White Swan, owned by William F. Swan, was the 
feature performer. This 35-foot cutter, designed by Sparkman & Stephens, 
did some fast stepping in light conditions to win her class honors and finish 
in fourth berth astern of Russell Stearns’ schooner Gallant, which was 
second in the schooner division after some nice sailing on the second round. 


+ + + 


The first of four 63-foot over all yawls from the board of John G. Alden, 
built by Goudy and Stevens, of East Boothbay, for Donald Dodge, was 
tried out. Her owner was highly pleased with her performance and will sail 
out of Rockport, Maine, this summer. The other general dimensions are 49 
feet water line and 14 feet beam. The three sister ships for 8S. Wiley Wake- 
man, W. Rodman Peabody and Mrs. Eleanor Saltonstall are rapidly near- 
ing completion. All the seven new Alden 39-foot cutters have been sold. 
William H. Hart, of New Britain, Conn., recently purchased one of the 
39-foot cutters for use in Vineyard Sound. Franklin King’s new cutter is in 
commission at Marblehead but will be used out of Quisset this summer. 
Two other cutters go to Chicago, one via the water route through the Erie 
Canal and the Great Lakes. 


+ + + 


A 50-foot raised deck, twin screw express cruiser is under construction 
by Graves, Marblehead, from the designs of Eldredge-McInnis, for Stanley 
Ferguson, of Boston. The power equipment will be two Hall-Scott 250 hp. 
Invaders. She will carry 500 gallons of gasoline and 200 gallons of water and 
has accommodations for sleeping eight. 


+ + + 


The first of four new Boston Police boats, from the board of Eldredge 
McInnis, was launched June 9th from Butts’ yard, Quincy. Building at 
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REALLY NON-SKID SHOE 


ever offered to 


YACHTSMEN 










The Sperry 
TOP ‘SIDER 





Wet decks—responsible for most of the accidents in yachting. Rubber- 
soled shoes of the past have been effective on dry surfaces, but extremely 
dangerous on wet surfaces. 


The TOP-SIDER is the only non-skid shoe ever offered to yachtsmen which 
is equally effective on wet or dry surfaces. Whether the deck be bright, 
painted, varnished, painted canvas or metal;—-IT MAKES NO DIFFERENCE. 
The TOP-SIDER will not slip when boat is at a great angle of heel, the decks 
wet or submerged. 


TOP-SIDERS come in a complete range of sizes and half sizes from four to 
twelve inclusive, White or Brown at $4.50 the pair. We also stock knee and 
three-quarter length Rubber Boots with white TOP-SIDER soles. The knee 
length boots are $5.00 the pair, and the three-quarter length $7.00. Women’s 
shoes are also available, at the same price. 


SPERRY SHOE COMPANY 


151 Court Street New Haven, Conn. 











— It used 
to cost $6 an hour for fuel to take 
the Doreta out — until her owner 
tepowered her with a pair of F-M 
: 36's. Not only did they cut fuel 
costs by eighty per cent, but they 
added a great deal to her former 
cruising range, made her sweeter to 
handle. No longer does vibration 
make a pleasure cruise impossible. 
No longer do exhaust fumes from 
gasoli: ne linger all over the craft. 
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F-M DIESELS CUT “DOREIAa 


RUNNING COST VE, 


And fire, that worst of all hazards, 
is a nearly forgotten possibility. 


Before you build, buy, or convert, 
ask “Diesel Headquarters” for full 
information on what an F-M 36 can 
do for your craft. Write for Bulletin 
3600-106 — address Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., General Offices: Chi- 
cago. New York — Boston — Balti- 
more — New Orleans — Jackson- 
ville — Dallas — Los Angeles — San 
Francisco — Portland, Oregon — 
Seattle. Branches with service sta- 
tions in principal ports. 
















THE CASEY 33° AUX. KNOCKABOUT 


To sturdy little cruising 

auxiliary can be rigged 
either as a knockabout or yawl. 
She is designed to be a small 
comfortable cruiser and will 


make an excellent little craft 
for coastwise racing. She has 
about 6000 lbs. of iron on 
her keel making her stiff and 
able, and with her in-board 
rig she is easily handled. 
Her price is reasonable. 





Write for circulars 








General repairs and servicing at rea- 
sonable prices. We are equipped to do 
first class servicing as we have a crew 
of highly specialized mechanics. Of 
our six ways the newest hauls out up 
to 500 tons. We have large steel sheds 
for winter storage with tracks leading 
into each and all boats are individually 














Dimensions: cradled. We can do a speedy job in 
L. O. A. 33’ 0; L. W. L. 25’ 0” repairing or servicing and you will be 
surprised how reasonable are our 

Beam 9’ 6’’; Draft 5’ 5”” prices. 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO., INC. 
Union Wharf, Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEMSELVES 
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O more hours wasted putting into port 
to make a telephone call. Telephoning 
to family, friends or business associates is as 
simple at sea as it is on shore—when Western 


Electric radio telephone is aboard! 


Land stations are now operating at Boston, 
New York, Miami, Seattle, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles to serve boats in those areas. 
Through them, you can be connected with 


telephone subscribers, anywhere, any time. 


Sturdy sea-going equipment is available for 
both small and large yachts — and for short or 
long range communication. It’s compact, simple 
to operate, made to the same high standards 
of quality as your Bell Telephone. 

For full details: Western Electric Company, 
Commercial Dept., 195 Broadway, New York. 


oe 


Telephone Convenience puts to sea... with 


Western ElJecfric 


MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE 
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Lawley’s from the designs of the same office are two big launches to be used 
on a well-known Diesel yacht. The owner’s tender, 32 feet 8 inches, hag 
two cabins instead of the usual one. 


+ + + 


A new 21-foot knockabout from the designs of E. Arthur Shuman, Inc., 
for Robert L. Ireland, Jr., is slated to be launched from Graves’ yard, 
Marblehead, July 1st. The start of the Triangles Down East is noted in the 
sale of the Redhead (ex-Pronto, ex- Barbara) from Richard Cromwell to the 
Prout’s Neck Yacht Club, Maine. 


+ + + 


A dozen clubs are expected to be represented in the North Shore Junior 
eliminations for the Sears Cup, off Annisquam on July 19th. The American 
Y. C., of Newburyport, and the Cottage Park Y. C., of Winthrop, will be 
represented according to present indications. 


+ + + 


Gerard B. Lambert, owner of the Yankee, has put up one of the finest 
perpetual trophies in the log of offshore racing with a $5000 cup for the 
yacht making the fastest corrected time in the New London-Marblehead 
race of the Eastern Yacht Club. This race starts annually from New Lon- 
don on the Saturday following the Harvard-Yale boat races. This year it 
falls on June 26th. 


+ + + 


The swanky new swimming pool of the Corinthian Yacht Club was sched- 
uled to be opened with appropriate fanfare and splash on June 19th. Paul 
Snyder, former New England low and high board champion, has been 
appointed instructor. Already this pool has been enjoyed by the younger 
set and its ideal location will make it the popular rendezvous this summer. 


~~ From the Gulf of Maine 
By ELIZABETH COOPER 


Henry Hinckley, of the Manset Boat Yard, in Southwest Harbor, Mt. 
Desert, has taken over the Clement yard on the opposite side of the harbor. 
It will be known as the Southwest Harbor Boat and Engine Works, and is 
said to be the first ‘‘super-service station”’ for boats and engines on this 
coast. The machine shop is being completely refitted and all possible mod- 
ern service equipment is being installed. 

Building in that yard at present is a 38-foot cruiser, to Mr. Hinckley’s 
design, for Dr. Ernest M. Hopkins, President of Dartmouth College. She 
will be powered with a 165 hp. V-drive Lycoming engine. She has been 
named Lively Lady. 

At the Manset Boat Yard the following are now being built: A 39-foot 
sloop to the design of Sparkman & Stephens, not yet assigned; a 36-foot day 
cruiser to Henry Hinckley’s design, powered with a 125 hp. Lycoming for 
Dr. Frederick Holden, of New York City; a 26-foot Hinckley-designed 
sloop for William Johnson, of Short Hills, N. J. The yard is also busy witha 
number of overhauls, including ten ‘‘B” Class Sloops; five Swedish-built 
30-Square Metres; three ‘‘S’’ boats, among which is Charm, the champion 
of the fleet, belonging to W.S. Finley, of Philadelphia; and a 50-foot auxili- 
ary centerboard sloop belonging to Mrs. Harvey E. Cowes of Watch Hill, 
Mass. 


+ + + 


Albert G. Frost, Chris-Craft dealer in Portland, Me., reports record 
sales this summer. Among the boats already overboard, are the following: 
29-foot cruiser to the Misses Soule, of Newton, Mass., to be used at South 
Freeport; three 26-foot streamlined cruisers to Maine residents; three 21- 
foot utility cruisers, to Philip Couture of Auburn, Me., Dr. Orville Rogers 
of New Haven, Conn., for use at Little Johns Island, in Casco Bay, and to 
Gordon Cushing, of Montreal, who will spend the season at Cushings 
Island, in Casco Bay. There are a number of advance orders to be delivered 
in July and August. 


+ + + 


A 63-foot yawl to the design of John Alden was launched in June from 
Goudy & Stevens, in East Boothbay, for S. W. Wakeman. She was chris- 
tened Saedk. 


+ + + 


The Handy Boat Co., at Falmouth Foreside, has inaugurated a neW 
service for the yachtsmen who have boats stored in their plant. They pre 
vide moorings and general service throughout the season. 
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The Eighth Annual Richardson Sailaway 


and the Eighth Successive Year 
that the entire fleet has used 3 


DUPLEX 


MARINE ENGINE 


OIL 


Ainnenlly for eight years the Richardson 
Sailaway has dramatically demonstrated the unusual 
reliability of Richardson Cruisabouts, Juniors and 
Little Giants—the extreme ease with which they can 
be handled even by inexperienced skippers. And 
| every Richardson ever launched for a Sailaway has 
; had Duplex Marine Engine Oil in the crankcase. 
Never once has a single craft in the Sailaway Fleet 








developed so much as a suspicion of engine trouble 





Part of the 1937 Richardson Sail- 
away Fleet in the Erie Canal, 
near Rome, N. Y. 


—again, a remarkable tribute to Richardson—and 
this time, to Duplex as well. The industry knows 
that Duplex gives results afloat which other oils do 
not give—that it’s the cheapest oil you can use, be- 
cause it eliminates engine trouble and cuts repairs 
and upkeep to an irreducible minimum. That is 
why the vast majority of the country’s leading boat 
and engine builders specify Duplex. That is why 
Duplex belongs in your boat always. 


ENTERPRISE OIL CO... INC., Established 1884...164 Chandler St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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IS THE WORD 
FOR THIS NEW GLASS 


rd a 

ig: 4 TH a high sea running and a rough pas- 
th , Bs sage in prospect, portlights, windscreens, 
1. ' aio deckhouse windows are going to take heavy 
.  - unishment. If the glass in them is Herculite 
ors empered Plate Glass, you'll know you’ve got 
to a glass that’s really “seaworthy.” For Herculite 
gs is four times as strong as normal plate glass of 


ed equal thickness... yet every bit as ciear and 
beautiful. Any of our numerous branches can 
supply you with Herculite. For complete infor- 
mation, write Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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39’ 0” and 42’ 0” play boats. 


Consolidated yachts are smart... 
the people who sail them are the 
kind of folks who appreciate smart- 
ness... good companions at any 


Custom built Consolidated yachts, 
standardized 42’ and 39’ Consoli- 
dated Play Boats, all have that 
subtle something that sets them 
apart from the rank and file. And 
strangely enough, they cost no more 
than other boats of similar size. Check 
with Consolidated before you buy. 


SEND FOR FOLDERS showing plans, 
interior views, complete specifications for 


CONSOLIDATED 


AT MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 
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Men who know boats recognize Hyde 
Propellers as the high standard by which 
wheels are evaluated. Hyde Propellers 
hold their pitch, will not shatter, relieve 
the shock from shaft and struts in case 
of impact and are unaffected by salt 
water. They are designed for both 
efficiency and speed. Buy a Hyde and 
you buy the one wheel that has all the 
propeller virtues. 


HYDE WINDLASS CO. 
BATH, MAINE 


Member of Marine Propeller — 
Manutacturers Association 


Send for this free booklet ‘*Propeller 
Efficiency.”’ It will tell you why 
Hyde Propellers often increase the 
speed of a boat and always get 

home safely. 


HYDE 


PROPELLERS 








DEALERS EVERYWHERE CARRY AMPLE STOCKS 
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Great Lakes Breezes 
By R. A. HAYNIE 


HE season got under way with more yachts out for the opening races 
than usual, and this despite a rainy fitting out period. 

The opening event was an informal race, conducted by the Great Lakes 
Cruising Club, from Belmont Harbor to Milwaukee, in which six yachts 
turned out for the 85-mile sail. These included John T. Snite’s schooner 
Bagheera, flagship of the Cruising Club, Logan McMenemy’s yawl Vaga- 
bond, Dick Dalmar’s yawl Naughty Lady and Fred Wacker’s sloop Warrior, 

The start was made at 7:00 p.m. on May 28th and a 22-hour time limit 
was set, one of the main reasons for the race being the participation in the 
Milwaukee Yacht Club’s opening regatta on Sunday. The yachts made 
pretty fair time during the night and the following morning but, shortly 
after noon, off Wind Point, the breeze lightened and it was apparent that 
they would not finish within the time limit, so the fleet proceeded under 
power to Milwaukee. 

The regatta on Sunday was quite successful, especially for the Chicago 
yachts, Bagheera winning first prize in Class B of the Cruising Division and 
Warrior winning in the Universal Division. 


+ + + 


The opening day races at the other clubs turned out the largest number 
of starters in history. At Chicago, eight Class R yachts, five Eagles, seven 
Stars and four of the new Tumlaren crossed the line. Eddie Schnabel’s 
Yankee took first place in Class R; Falcon, Clarence Clarke, won in the 
Eagle Class; Adora, owned by Joseph Richter and Howard Bordner, won 
in the Star Class and Vincent Gallagher’s Alskling took first in the Tum- 
laren. 

The popularity of the ‘‘R’’ Class at the Chicago Yacht Club is remark- 
able. Eight of these yachts are racing this season, and in five races, includ- 
ing three tuning-up races, first place honors have been well spread out, 
Yankee being the only yacht to score two firsts. 


+ + + 


The Tumlaren Class will not show its full strength until July, as the five 
new yachts ordered are late in arriving. 


+ + + 


The Star Class of Lake Michigan will share the spotlight over the Fourth 
with the L.M.Y.A. Regatta. The Stars are sailing a series of races for 
the new Sterling Morton Trophy. It is expected that thirty yachts will 
compete. 

++ + 


The Sheridan Shore Yacht Club’s race week, August 15th—21st, has 
become one of the major yachting events on the Lake and will probably 
attract more than fifty Stars this year. Some forty races are scheduled for 
the Sheridan Shore fleet of Stars. 

Forced to give up the former leased quarters, the club is building a fine 
clubhouse on the north side of Wilmette Harbor. An appropriation from 
the State for the much needed dredging in the harbor has finally been 
obtained. 

So a 


In addition to the activities for the week-end of July 4th which have 
been mentioned, the Chicago Yacht Club is reviving the Black Lake 
Race. This will start Friday evening, July 2nd, off Belmont Harbor, and 
will be conducted in two divisions, Cruising and Racing, the former racing 
for the George O. Clinch Trophy and the latter for the Col. Robert E. 
Morse Trophy. 


++ + 


The Jackson Park Yacht Club inaugurated the season with races for the 
Bennett Cup, and a goodly number of yachts were out. John O’Rourke’s 
Eight-Metre Shamrock took first place in the Universal Division and Bert 
Williamson’s schooner Edith Third won in the Cruising Division. Bert 
changed to a staysail rig this year and evidently the change is satisfactory. 


+ + + 


Manning Hodgdon has converted his gaff-rigged yawl Sally to a jib- 
headed cutter and, while he hasn’t had a real chance to prove the merits of 
the new rig, it has apparently smartened her sailing ability. 


+ + + 


Several hundred Lake Michigan yachtsmen gathered at the Chicago 
Yacht Club on June 5th to tender a farewell dinner to Captain Le Roy 
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For Immediate Delivery—One of these yachts powered by a pair of 8-cylinder, 150 H. P. 
Superior Diesel reduction gear motors 


FIFTY THREE FOOT CRUISER 
DE LUXE MODEL 
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‘ Po _ 
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Top, luxurious aft cockpit Top, aft cabin, very ap = with connecting shower 
at 


d 
Forward stateroom, —_ pratima and decorate Unusually large deckhouse dining saloon, seldom found 
on yachts of this size 


Note the wide side decks with rail, and wide seat full width of the flying bridge 


FIFTY THREE FOOT CRUISER BRONZE SCREW FASTENINGS FLYING BRIDGE— FULL WIDTH 
TWIN SCREW —TWIN RUDDERS TEAK DECKS OF HOUSE 

DIESEL OR GASOLINE POWER MAHOGANY HOUSES INTERIOR ARRANGEMENT TO 
DOUBLE PLANKED HULL FAST SEAWORTHY HULL SUIT REQUIREMENTS 


SEE THESE BEAUTIFUL CRUISERS UNDER CONSTRUCTION. OFFERING CUSTOM QUALITY AT STOCK BOAT PRICES. DESIGNED BY CHRIS 
B. NELSON AND BUILT BY JULIUS PETERSEN, BUILDER OF FINE YACHTS FOR ALMOST HALF A CENTURY. INQUIRE FOR DETAILS 


NELSON AND REID, INC. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND YACHT BROKERS 
110 E. 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Telephones: CAledonia 5-4494 and 4417 















A regular shipmate 
THE CAP’N SAYS— 


“SEND FOR THIS 
BOOKLET!” 







Rightly named, this Shipmate 
watch is a great companion for 
the boat-owner. It is self-wind- 
ing (in men’s size), waterproof, 


shockproof and in a stainless 







e You'll want a copy of 
“Your Boat—Its Painting 
and Care” aboard all 
season long! 52-pages 
chock full of boat paint- 
ing and maintenance 
facts. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Write for free 
copy to The Sherwin-Williams 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio and 
all principal cities. 


steel case with a 15 jewel move- 
ment. The radium dial is guarded 


by an unbreakable crystal. 


Men’s Shipmate Watch, self-winding $35 


Women’s Shipmate Watch (non-auto- 
matin) 6 6 Se a ee 





ABERCROMBIE & FitrcH Co. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS AF 
» LE A S URE CR A F T F i N ISH E S CHICAGO STORE: Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Avenue 





























4 BARGES=-2 BOATS 
“GO ALKALINE” 


There's a brand new fleet of Gulf fuel and service 
boats on the Atlantic. The Gulf Oil Corporation ex- 
pects every boat to do its duty... under all conditions 
...for many, many years. These ultramodern steel 
boats were designed to do just that. When it came to 
stand-by batteries, the choice was the Edison Steel- 
Alkaline. This tough, steel battery has a great reputa- 
tion for absolute power and a 100% to 400% longer 
life span. That is what won the Edison its place on 
these 1937 craft. Most of the largest yachts afloat 
count on this entirely different battery for stand-by 
power. These luxury craft find it the safest battery. 
Commercial boats prove that it costs less to maintain 
and lives longer than any other. Roll these exclusive 
advantages into one and you have the Edison Steel- 
Alkaline. Whether your boat is large or small, you 
need this battery that bears heavy responsi- 
bility with ease. 


EDISON 


STORAGE 


BATTERY 


DIVISION OF THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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Reinburg, U.S. C. G., Commander of the Chicago Division. Captain Reip- 
burg showed a keen interest in yachting and was always ready to assist 
yachtsmen. He is succeeded by Captain J. L. Ahern who formerly com. 
manded the Boston Division. The Coast Guard in all its branches hag 
always been a real friend of the yachtsmen on the Lake. 


a eee 
Baccarat has arrived at Chicago from Detroit and Revenge is on her way, 
+ ++ 


The Sheldon Clark-Aaron DeRoy Trophy will be revived this year, 
This trophy was donated several years ago by these enthusiastic yachts- 


men as a perpetual trophy to the winner, on the basis of the best corrected 


time per mile, of the Chicago-Mackinac Race and the Bayview-Mackinae 
Race. The winner will receive a miniature of the trophy. 


+ + + 


Note to Alf Loomis: Warrior is still in commission. 


Narragansett Bay Gossip 
By SPINNAKER LIZ 


LL interest last month was centered around the “J” boats, the ob- 
servation races between the new Ranger, the Rainbow, and the 
Yankee, and the racing of the two Endeavours. All of this, of course, is 
front page news. But, on the other hand, smaller boats are still being built, 
races and regattas are still going on, and Narragansett Bay is full of all 
kinds of craft. 


+ + + 


Bristol, of course, has and will be the center of interest as here, at 
Herreshoff’s, the “‘J’’ boats are fitted out and made ready for the compe- 
tition ahead of them. Traffic has been jammed all through June with 
visitors here to see the two English boats, and the new Ranger. Herreshoft’s 
are making a new boom for the Endeavour II.and she may also use the old 
Park Avenue boom of the Britannia..This shop has built a new steel cradle 
for use in hauling the Ranger. 

Both Endeavours are to be hauled on June 30th for three days to get a 
thorough scrubbing and painting and the fittings needed. 

The Alden-designed 54-foot auxiliary yawl for Frederick Ford, of 
Detroit, which was built at Herreshoff’s, was launched the first of June and 
named Evening Star. She has been tried out successfully and left the middle 
of June for her home port by way of the Erie Canal. 

Herreshoff’s are designing a new steam plant and: building a starboard 
launch for Henry Ford’s Truant. 

Brownrigg Norton, of Larchmont, has bought a Herreshoff Northeast 
Harbor “‘30”’. He is installing a motor and also rerigging her according to 
the revised sail plan. 

Herbert Newman, of Warren, has become associated with the Herreshoff 
Manufacturing Co. in the capacity of designer and supervisor of con- 
struction. 

+ + + 


Back of Point Judith breakwater, one will find a long body of water, 
known as Salt Pond. At the very end of this pond is a fleet of boats of all 
sizes and description, from skiffs to large boats. A class of 20 Cape Cod 
knockabouts races twice a week, and it is said that if you can race in Salt 
Pond, you can race anywhere, as the channel is very narrow in spots, and 
winding. Besides these knockabouts, there are dinghies, fishing cruisers, 
motor sailers and power yachts. On shore is Hanson’s boat yard which 
takes care of this large fleet of boats, and even teaches the young how to 
sail. Arthur Lewis’ cruiser Bluefin is tied up along the dock here in company 
with three Casey 30-foot cutters and numerous other-boats. 


+ +> + 


Spooky, the new 45-foot cutter designed by Sparkman & Stephens for 
Harold T. White, Jr., was launched at Lemos’ yard, in Riverside, early 
June and left for Nantucket the middle of the month. 


+ + + 


The new 37-foot auxiliary ketch designed by George Owen for John K. 
H. Nightingale, Jr., of Providence, was launched the middle of June at 
Shaw’s yard, Riverside, and named Whitecap. 
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HALL-=S COT T 


BERKELEY, CAL. - LOS ANGELES, CAL. SEATTLE, WASH. - DETROIT, 


NZ te | es ee | ee CAR 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company « 254 West 3lst Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Hall Scott 


HALL-SCOTT 
INVADERS 


Power Many of the Finest 
Fishing Boats... 


Because Hall-Scott INVADERS will drive 
a fishing boat at high speed, or operate 
it at trolling speeds with equal satis- 
faction. Because Hall-Scott INVADERS 
are exceptionally long lived and eco- 
nomical in upkeep. Because Hall-Scott 
INVADERS are easy on fuel, using only 
about .58 pounds per horsepower hour. 
Order immediately for this season’s in- 


stallation. Write for engineering data. 
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MICH. - IN NEW ENGLAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT CO. OF BOSTON, MASS. 
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Now—a special low-cost 


ELGIN FOR YACHTSMEN 


Needs winding only every 45 hours. Here’s the seafaring kind 
of timepiece for which yachtsmen have been scanning the 
horizon. A true, dependable Elgin from 

stem to stern. [t runs nearly two days on 
one winding . . . pays small heed to nasty 
weather and rough going. The secret is its 
extra-large jewels, heavier plates, new-type 
mainspring. Star-timed for accuracy. Needs 
only the care you give other fine equip- 
ment. See your quality jeweler today. | 


* ELGIN : 


Sport Watch 


15 jewels, unbreakable crystal, luminous 3 -figure index dial. 
No. 1804, non-magnetic Veritas metal case, strap, $25. No. 1803, 
Sold filled, with leather thong, $32.50. 
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ONLY ONE 


OF THESE CUTTERS 
LEFT AND NOW 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


A smart, fast and extremely able 
single hander built with an eye 
for one who enjoys extensive 
cruising and successful racing. 
Complete inboard rig, mahogany 


planked and powered with a 





Gray 4-22. Comfortable accom- 





modations for four, full head- 
room, galley, sink, ice box, and 
toilet, with an abundance of 
good storage and locker space. 
A typical Alden boat from stem 


to stern. Call or wire John G. 





Alden now. 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


131 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch Office: 220 Broadway, New York City 





AVAILABLE FOR. 
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... get yourself a Barbasol Face” 


Barbasol does to your face 
what it takes to make the 
ladies want to touch it. 


Barbasol not only gives 
you the smoothest, sweetest 
shave of your life. 


It also keeps your skin 
soft to feel, young and 
handsome to look at. 


And that’s the beauty of 
Barbasol — no harshness to 
bite the skin. No dry, tight 
feeling after’ the shave. 


Being a wonderful cream 
—no brush, no lather, no 
rub-in — Barbasol soothes 
and refreshes your face 


like the cool kiss of dawn. 


If you have never tried 
Barbasol, buy a tube, use 
it for two solid weeks, and 
note how much smoother 
and younger your skin 
looks. 


Then you'll understand 
why Barbasol is favored 
by millions of men—why 
Barbasol is America’s fast- 
est-selling shaving cream. 
Large tube, 25¢; giant size, 
50¢; family jar, 75¢. And 
for 15¢, five scalpel-sharp 
Barbasol Blades. At all 
drug stores. 








YACHTING 


At the Alder Manufacturing Co., in Warren, extensive work is being 
done on Frank Towle’s Mother Goose. Her interior is being entirely changed 
and a new stateroom and bath added. Above decks, she is having a new rig 
with her mast set just forward of the deckhouse, making her more like g 
motor sailer and giving increased sail area. 

Alder is practically rebuilding George Arnold’s Kismet. 


+ + + 


Among the yachts that have changed hands on the Bay are the following: 
Arnold Hoffman’s yawl Penguin to Donald B. Miller, of Pittsfield, through 
the offices of John G. Alden; Norman MacColl’s motor sailer to Earl 
Kimball, of Providence; R. Wilson’s Chris-Craft Eagle to William Vander- 
bilt, of Portsmouth; and George Marshall’s Evangeline to Mrs. M. Aldrich, 
of Providence. The last two were sold through William P. Gladding, of 
Bristol. 


+ + + 


Nock’s yard in East Greenwich had two launchings in June, one of 
Charles C. Marshall’s 26-foot sloop Valiant, designed by Winthrop L, 
Warner, and a sister ship called Bluefin, owned by Paul C. Nicholson, Jr, 
A third boat, to be launched shortly, is for William T. Harris, of New York. 


Buzzards Bay 


Casey’s yard, in Fairhaven, has been launching one new boat after 
another. The first to go in was F, C. Phillips’ 58-foot motor sailer King- 
fisher, designed by Furnans, which left for Onset the second week in June, 
Then followed two new Alden yawls, the first Mr. Alden’s own 44-foot 
Malabar XI, and a sister ship, the Estrella, owned by E. S. Bradford, Jr., of 
Springfield. Following these were several Alden 38-foot yawls, one for 
John L. Williamson, of Gibson Island, the Cynthia IT; one for Dr. Edward 
D. Truesdell, of Huntington, N. Y., the Nerissa; one for Owen B. Jones, of 
Chicago, called the Parthian; one to Daniel Sortwell of Boston and Wis- 
casset, the Kwoneshe; and a fifth, for J. B. Ford, Jr., of Detroit, named 
Royono. Two 44-foot yawls, one for William D. Scranton, of New Haven, 
called the Blue-Sea IV, and the Love Gull IJ, owned by George D. Olds of 
Oyster Bay, were launched about the middle of June. 

The 30-foot Casey sloop Truant, owned by Curtis Arnall, sailed for New 
York, while another Casey “30,” Cassadoo, left with her owner, Percy T. 
Philips, for Bristol Highlands. 


+ + + 


At Palmer Scott’s yard, the Eldridge-McInnis motor sailer for Alva 
Boynton, of Boston, was launched the first of June, and work started ona 
Sparkman & Stephens cutter and a 43-foot cutter designed by Frederick C. 
Geiger. Mr. Scott has orders for three more of the 17-footers designed by 
Phil Rhodes for the Edgartown Yacht Club. As soon as all of these are out 
of the way, work will start on a 42-foot gaff-headed ketch for October 
delivery. This boat, designed by the Concordia Co., is patterned after the 
English fishing boats and will be of heavy construction. Her dimensions 
will be 38 feet on the water line, 12-foot beam and 5-foot draft. 


+ + + 


Furnans Yacht Agency reports the sales of the yawl Poco to Frances 
Crowley, of Bristol, Conn.; the cruiser Misterie to Raymond E. Mills, of 
Windsor, Conn., for Mrs. E. A. Baldwin, of Boston; and the cruiser Hasta 
Luego to Hayward Wilson, of Gray Gables, Buzzards Bay, for Russell G. 
Weston, of Barrington, R. I. Richard Whitney, of New York, has chartered 
the schooner Josephine IT from A. William Pratt of Noroton, Conn. 


+ + + 


Bluenose Jr., the new fishing schooner designed by W. J. Roué whichis 
being built by Peirce & Kilburn, was launched about the middle of June. 

The Hand-designed motor sailer Seer, owned by Harry Bellas Hess, of 
New York, has been on the railway at this yard for refitting. Among other 
yachts that have had a spring overhauling at Peirce & Kilburn’s and are 
again in commission are the Gesture, Wilbur E. Forbes, of Taunton, the 
Liliana and the Janelburn. 
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43-ft. Double Cabin Lounging Sedan Playmate Yacht 


44 Models 
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Delivery 


39-ft. Playmate Sunlight Lounging Sedan 


WHEELER PLAYMATES 


You’ve always wanted a Wheeler Playmate — you have your eye on 
one of these sparkling new models that offer so much comfort, sea- 
worthiness, smart appearance and yet economical operation and 


Get Afloat Now. Visit our plant — see these popular Wheeler Play- 
mates in action — have a demonstration on the open sea — convince 
yourself — and then ACT! 


moderate first cost. 


Why wait another season? It’s not too late to get any one of the 44 | With Wheeler’s Pay as You Play plan you can start enjoying your 
models we build. You can secure IMMEDIATE DELIVERY —on Wheeler Playmate right away. Let us tell you about this exceptional 
most models — with plenty of time to enjoy a full summer season afloat! plan. Write, wire, or phone today. 


WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC. 


FOOT OF CROPSEY Aye —Fas®.. et A ee 
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THE SMART WAY TO SEE THE 


INTERNATIONAL YACHT RACES AT 
NEWPORT *®& *& & * 


Get a first-hand view of the world’s most thrilling 
— most famous Regatta! Follow the yachts around 
the course from start to finish —on the decks of 
a big Fall River Liner. 


Steamer Leaves Long Wharf, Newport, Every Race Day 


Direct connection via regular Fall River Line steamer 
leaving Pier 14, N. R., New York, every day at 5:30 
P.M., Daylight Saving Time 


FALL RIVER LINE 


NEW ENGLAND STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


e Tickets and information at Pier 14, N. R. (BArclay 7-2700), 
Grand Central Terminal, Pennsyloania Station, 17 John St., and 
155 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn. 
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| NUMEROUS qualities make 
Here’ S W hy! Philippine Mahogany the un- 

excelled wood for yachts, 
motor boats and other craft. This wood offers beauty of grain and 
figure, strength and durability . . . at a cost that is remarkably 
low. It actually costs little more to build with Philippine Mahog- 


any than it does to build with a soft wood. 


Rich Appearance No other wood can be matched so well as Philip- 
pine Mahogany, with its uniformity of grain and color. Furthermore, it 
maintains the evenness of color permanently. 


Minimum Swelling Water and sun have 
little effect on Philippine Mahogany. It is slowly, 
carefully seasoned by the natural process, in the 
Philippines. The cells of no other hard boat wood 
retain their shape so completely when wet. 


Light Weight Philippine Mahogany com- 
bines strength with lightness in weight—an 
important advantage in boat construction. 





For the Home 


Philippine Mahogany adds greatly 
to value, but adds little to cost 

. . when used for trim, paneling, 
fixtures and furniture in the home. 


Long Life In Philippine Mahogany, low first 
cost is not achieved at the expense of length of 
life. Philippine Mahogany boats give long years 
of trouble-free service. 


Phi ippine Mahogan ny 


MOsr ECONOMICAL OF THE LUXURIOUS TROPICAL HARD Woops 


Send coupon for descrip- 

tive literature. Learn how Name_ 

you may benefit by using 

this fine tropical hardwood. Address__.__ 








PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY MANUFACTURERS’ 
IMPORT ASSOCIATION, INC. 
111 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, California. 


Please send descriptive literature. 














YACHTING 
Sound Waves 


BY LEE SCUPPERS 


VERY once in a while a missionary seeking converts for the Inter- 
national Six-Metre Class finds a prospect whose sales resistance is 
bolstered by this argument: ‘‘What’s the use of building a ‘Six?’ You buy a 
boat, race her a year or two and then have no further expectation of rea- 
sonable success because she has been outbuilt by a newer boat.”’ 

Or he tries this familiar tack: “It’s a rich man’s class. The fellow who has 
the most money to spend for haul-outs, bottom polishing and new sails is 
the chap with the best chance of winning.”’ 

Undoubtedly there is some basis for these attitudes — Lee does not pre- 
tend to know about that — but certainly Billy Luders and his amazing old 
Totem have been doing their best this season to prove the opposite. And 
doing it in the largest and fanciest fleet of Six-Metres the Sound has known 
in a decade. 

The most successful boat in the Six-Metre Class that is preparing for 
international matches for the Scandinavian Gold Cup and Seawanhaka 
Challenge Cup late in the season, is Totem, designed, built and raced in 
1930 by young Mr. Luders of Stamford. Somewhat altered in rig and dis- 
placement since her earlier Sound championship days, the oldest active 
Six-Metre on the Sound is still taking them over the jumps. Her winning 
mainsail is one discarded by a rival yacht several years ago. Totem has had 
one new jib this year. 

Whether Totem’s success is due primarily to her design, or to the excel- 
lent handling she gets from Luders and his young, enthusiastic crew, is a 
matter of opinion. Probably it is a combination of both. Certainly she has 
proved herself to be a good all ’round boat and certainly there is no doubt 
about her skipper being one of the most gifted of our Six-Metre helmsmen. 
No matter what the reason, the fact remains that Totem is on top or there- 
abouts in a fleet that includes Indian Scout, the 1936 Gold Cup winner and 
ruler of all she surveyed in Europe last summer; Lulu, the Prince of Wales 
and King Edward VII Trophy winner in Bermuda; Vigri, which took the 
Gold Cup for Norway in 1935; and Race Idler (ex-Tidsfordrif), One Ton 
Cup victor when she flew Swedish colors in 1935. 

Although the weather has been so fickle that luck has played an im- 
portant réle in the proceedings to date, it is obvious that, besides Totem, 
the dangerous boats in the class are Briggs Cunningham’s new Lulu, a 
Sparkman & Stephens design, and Paul Shields’ Rebel, another Luders 
product. Herman Whiton’s latest creation, Light Scout, is beginning to look 
better; Bob Meyer is beginning to make Bobkat III (ex-Mood) move and 

Vema IV, the new large sail area boat designed for ‘‘Pico”’ Vetlesen by 
Bjarne Aas, may do something after she is in tune. 

The Seawanhaka committee that must select defenders for the Gold Cup 
and Seawanhaka Trophy this month is going to have its hands full. 


+ + + 


A new organization for the promotion of small boat racing has come into 
being in the City Island neighborhood under the name of the Yacht Racing 
Association of Eastchester Bay. Its membership includes the Island Canoe 
and Yacht Club and the Harlem, Morris, City Island and Locust Point 
Yacht Clubs. Sid Treat, of Harlem, is the president and Val Wenzel, of the 
Island Canoe and Yacht Club, is secretary-treasurer. 

Although the Stars form the nucleus of the association’s fleet, it is in- 
tended to promote and encourage the development of one-design racing in 
such classes as Snipes, Comets and Cape Cod knockabouts. 


+ + + 


To thwart the old-timers who have plowed furrows with their propellers 
from Execution to Block Island along the Long Island side of the Sound, 
the New York Athletic Club has laid out an entirely new set of control 
points along the Connecticut shore for the twenty-eighth running of its 
predicted log cruiser race on July 10th. 

The start will be off Execution and the finish in Great Salt Pond, as here- 
tofore, but the marks on which the contestants will be checked are as 
different as they can be. In the order in which they will be passed on the 
run to the eastward they are: The Cows, off Shippan Point; Pecks Ledge 
gong; Stratford Point gas buoy; Townshend Ledge gong; Falkner Island 
Light; Cornfield Lightvessel; the bell buoy north of Plum Island, and 
Cerberus whistler. 

Daniel F. B. Hickey, who won the race when it was run for the first time 
in 1935 under the predicted log system with his 45-foot Dawn cruiser 
Darnell, will try for another leg on the ancient Motor Yaeht Trophy with 
his new Danell, a 52-footer with Diesel power. 


+ + + 


Larchmont is making elaborate plans for its annual race week, July 
17th-24th, under the leadership of Jack Dickerson, chairman of the regatta 
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committee. The old war-time submarine chaser Satanstoe having gone to 
her reward, the club has chartered the 100-foot power yacht Indian to 
serve as committee boat. Indian will be moored in the harbor all week and 
will serve as floating headquarters for Dickerson and his committee. The 
race committee office ashore will be closed. Protests must be filed and re- 
quests for circulars made aboard Indian while she is in the harbor. 

The “‘Circular, please!’’ nuisance that plagues every race committee on 
the Sound will be dealt with summarily. More than 700 circulars giving 
course, start and tide information have been mailed to the Y. R. A. list. 
Anyone who does not come by one in this manner can get one at the club- 
house office or from the committee boat before the warning signal is made 
for the first class. The committee does not want circular collectors getting 
in the way around the stake boat when races are about to get under way. 

Furthermore, Dickerson declares, owners of boats with infinitesimal 
raciag numbers on their sails had better have man-sized identifications 
sewn on before race week. If anyone is out there with a number so small or 
dirty as to be difficult for the committee spotter to pick up, the boat will be 
ignored. That should solve that problem. 


+ + + 


Irish pennants — M. W. Torrey, former vice-commodore of the. Man- 
hasset Bay Yacht Club and owner of the auxiliary schooner Radiant, is 
now out on the West Coast where he has been impressed into service as 
race committeeman for the Channel Corinthian Yacht Club of Santa 
Barbara. . . . The Knickerbocker race committee, sitting off Execution 
aboard Henry Hemmerdinger’s 93-footer Trail, had a first hand experience 
with the waterway pollution problem. The steamer Americana, jammed 
to the rails with picnickers from New Jersey, surged through the finish 
line, jettisoning refuse and garbage from the picnic lunch as it went by. 
. . » Colgate Hoyt, whose Seawanhaka schooner Tide has been a familiar 
sight on New York Yacht Club cruises, has sold the vessel and taken up 
farming. . . . Seawanhaka Corinthian has a fleet of 28 of the new Penn 
Yan Sea Birds for its juniors and their elders. . . . Under the leadership 
of O. H. Chalkley, Manhasset Bay members have rounded up most of the 
Junior one-design knockabouts on the Sound. Nine of them are now owned 
on Cow Bay and henceforth will be known as Manhasset Bay one-designs. 
They will be raced Sundays in the bay. ... . There is a report that Ted 
Clark, ofttime champion of the Victory Class, will join the new group. 
.. . Billy Gould, fourteen-year-old Larchmont lad who is one of the coun- 
try’s best young equestrians, has turned to yachting. He is the skipper of 
Star Boarder, a new Parkman Star. . . . America’s Cup trials and the 
Belmont Stakes for ’orses are all one to the New York Yacht Club switch- 
board operator. Paul Shields, anxious to learn how Yankee and Ranger 
fared in their second meeting, called the club and asked: ‘‘Who won the 
race?”’ Came the prompt reply: ‘‘ War Admiral.” 


Florida Trade Winds 
By VIVYAN HALL 


LORIDA’S Waterways Congress is concerned with some 2500 miles of 

canal system. The group of 400 water-minded enthusiasts, headed by 
Walter F. Coachman, Jr., of Jacksonville, has laid out a program for im- 
proving the natural waterways and connecting them with simple links. 
The East Coast route is finished and in use. This spring, the six-foot cross 
state route through Lake Okeechobee was opened. And an intracoastal 
canal, up the West Coast from Key West to Pensacola, is under construc- 
tion. The low, sagging cable which crossed the intracoastal waterway a few 
miles south of the St. Johns River has been raised to give a full 88 feet 
clearance. The New River at Fort Lauderdale is being surveyed, prelimi- 
nary to deepening the channel from the ocean to the city. 

The congress is also trying to have that portion of the gasoline tax 
which is paid in the purchase of motor boat fuel applied to the waterways 
system instead of to the highways. At the last meeting, action was taken 
to get similar reduced rates for the shipment of boats, when accompanied 
by their owners, as are being given in the case of automobiles. 


+ + + 


The Palm Beach Yacht Club, having named John M. Rutherfurd, motor 
boat racer, its new commodore, is preparing to step out and go places. The 
program includes a new house. Commodore Rutherfurd belongs also to the 
New York, Columbia and Montauk Yacht Clubs and to the Cruising Club 
of America. The West Palm Beach summer fishing contest is being led by 
W. R. Skinner, Royalton, Vermont, with an 8-foot 6-inch sailfish. An in- 
teresting angle of the tournament is that, with the competition open to all 
and sundry, over half the winners are from outside the state. 
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Gor Auniliany Senuice 


There are three Evin- 
rude and Elto models 
available with special 
heavy-duty reduction 
gears...the Evinrude 
Lightfour (shown 
here), the Elto Handi- 
four, and the Evin- 
rude Lightwin. 

es eee 


This special reduc- 
tion gear gives ap- 
proximately 50% 
more efficiency on 
heavy loads than the 
identical motors 
without these gears. 
Reduction ratio is 11 
to 31. Propellers are 


far larger. 
Fat Fe 
Extra length shafts are 


available which adapt 

these motors for use 

on very large boats. 
a 


For auxiliary service 
on sail craft Evin- 
rude also offers the 
special Viking model, 
with 12-inch deeper 
propeller than 
standard models. 
et ee Bie | 


(Shown below) A 
heavily built cruiser 
clocking 5.6 M.P.H. 
with a special reduc- 
tion gear Lightfoucr. 


REDUCTION GEAR 
EVINRUDES.... 


For emergency use on runabouts and on cruisers 
up to 50 feet ... for auxiliary power on sail craft 
up to 40 feet . . . these Evinrude and Elto models 
with special 11 to 31 reduction gears are extra- 
ordinarily efficient and compact power plants. 
Write for special literature describing motors 
and methods for mounting on all types of tran- 
soms. Address EVINRUDE MOTORS 5107 N. 
27th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. IN CANADA, 


Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada." 


EVINRUDE 
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NOW YOU CAN TAKE 


SIMPLY... EASILY...AS ORDINARY 
BLACK-AND-WHITE PICTURES 


WITH BRILLIANT... REALISTIC 


DUFAYCOLOR 


ate NATURAL-COLOR FILM 


Today, after 20 years of patient — 
_ experimenting and perfecting costing — 
millions of dollars, DUFAYCOLOR Prout : 
ly opens the whole new world of color 2 
pcre tering to. sii hlatis. 






am .. 


+ load your camera with DUFAYCOLOR 

- and expose it as you would ordinary 
black-and-white film. Yes! That is all 
» there is to it. But how beautifully, COL- — 
. ORFULLY different your results will be. | 
- Your pictures will actually seemtobecome 
_ ALIVE with the REALISM «and BEAUTY © 
that only NATURAL COLOR can give. 





Kodaks, Brownies, Hawkeyes, Graflex, 
Leica, Contax, Argus, Ikomat, Rolleiflex, 
Exakta, Korelle, Voigtlander, Ansco, and 
many others all take DUFAYCOLOR rolls. 
Full directions for loading and exposure 
‘are included. 





All you need do is send us your exposed 
film in the special mailing packet en- 
closed with your DUFAYCOLOR film when 
you purchase it from your dealer. It will 
be promptly returned to you as soon as 
processing is completed (24-hour service). 
The address... DUFAYCOLOR, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N., Y....is already 
imprinted on the mailing aig: Simply at- 
tach proper postage ang mail, 









“In the distinctive i 
blue-and-silver package" 








YACHTING 


Recent visitors at Daytona Beach included Sea Queen, Paul Filson, 
New York; Storm King, Charles Palmer, also of New York; Ridin’ Hi, 
W. S. Well, Jacksonville; and Blue Star, owned by Walter de Wolf. 


- + + 


At Jacksonville, Charles E. F. McCann’s Chalena and Frederick H. 
Princes’ Lone Star recently completed overhauls at Merrill-Stevens Dry- 
dock Corporation. The Huckins Yacht Corporation has under construction 
a 30-footer, a 32-, a 36- and a 40-footer. Among the early summer visitors 
to Jacksonville were W. K. Vanderbilt’s Alva, Francis Taylor’s Aldebaran 
and Richard J. Reynolds’ new auxiliary yaw] Elizabeth McCaw. 


-~ + + 


On the West Coast, the Pensacola Yacht Club’s annual round trip motor 
boat race to Fort Walton was held June 26th and 27th. On July 31st and 
August Ist, the St. Andrews Bay Yacht Club will hold the annual series 
for the Peter Lorillard Kent Trophy at Panama City. The Tampa Yacht 
and Country Club opened its summer season June 5th with the annual 
beach dance. 

+ + + 


At Madeira Beach, on the Gulf near St. Petersburg, a new yacht dock 
and anchorage is being constructed. ‘‘ Bus” Mabrey is maintaining a steady 
lead in the St. Petersburg Yacht Club’s elimination series for the Lipton 
Trophy championship. West Wind, Ken Cowen’s Alden ketch which 
finished second in Class A in the last St. Petersburg-Havana Race, has been 


bought by Francis Bidwell of the Pass-a-Grille Yacht Club. 


+ + + 


That yachts have stayed south longer than usual this spring is indicated 
by the 138 per cent increase over 1936 in dock rentals at the city basin at 
Miami for the month of May. Logan G. Thompson’s 191-foot Diesel yacht 
Sylvia, the largest boat to be drydocked in southern Florida, recently under- 
went an overhaul at the Fogal Boatyard. The 107-foot motor houseboat 
Vanities has been bought by J. Boyd Cabot, Miami, from New York 
Enterprises, Inc. Forrest E. Johnson reports recent deliveries of his power 
cruisers to the following: P. J. Serrales, Ponce, Porto Rico; Jay Holmes, 
New York; Powel Crosley, Jr., Cincinnati; George L. Bourne, New York; 
John Patten, Evanston; John Charles Thomas, Easton, Md.; Mark C. 
Honeywell, Wabash, Ind.; and Edward Belcher, Wm. Burdine, Larry 
Munroe, Walter Clay and Tatem Wofford, all of Miami. 

With only three of the famous Dr. Manfred Curry racers in this coun- 
try, two of them were on Biscayne Bay this spring. One, belonging to C. 
Townsend Ludington, of Philadelphia, was at Coconut Grove for the pur- 
pose of testing out the results of some wind tunnel experiments. The 
other, recently bought by A. J. Pick, of West Bend, Wisconsin, stopped 
over for a month en route from Osterville, Massachusetts, to Lake Winne- 
bago. No match race was sailed, a matter of disappointment to many. 


+ + + 


The Miami and Nassau Yacht Clubs have announced February 8th for 
the start of the 1938 Miami-Nassau race. The Miami Yacht Club also an- 
nounces the transfer of the Sir Thomas Lipton Perpetual Trophy to the 
Biscayne Bay Yacht Club which will continue the event each winter. The 
Miami Rod and Reel Club is having its annual “‘ Day Afloat’’ on June 20th. 

The giant tuna and big blue marlin are again running at Bimini and Cat 
Cay. This fishing area, which by aeroplane service has been brought within 
ten hours of both New York and Chicago, offers some of the best angling 
in the world. As the season opened, Ernest Hemingway left the civil war in 
Spain and cabled for his family and his fishing cruiser Pilar to meet him 
at Bimini so that no time would be lost. Among the yachts and fishing 
cruisers on deck for the big excitement are: Goldie II, Detroit; Kiowan II, 
Philadelphia; Moana, New York; Blue Star and Serene II, New Orleans; 
Silver King, Toledo; Parrot, Oyster Bay; Zelray, Akron; Vairene, Cincin- 
nati; Gee Jay IJ, Newark; Psaras, Clearwater; Orion, Ft. Lauderdale; 
Edorea V, Cheerio, Fun II, Pop Eye, Miss Sally, and Barracouta II, all of 
Palm Beach; Skylark, Sue Jay III, Horse Conch, Hi-Ball, La Verriere, 
Confusion, Bamboo and Marlin II from Miami Beach; and Osprey, Sea 
Queen, Jersey Lightning, Bombazoo, Sister, Florida Cracker II, Patsey, and 
Lady Grace IT from Miami. 
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West Coast Bubbles 


By WALDO DRAKE 


WEN CHURCHILL recaptured the 33-year-old San Diego Lipton 

Challenge Cup for the California Yacht Club off Balboa on May 

31st, when he sailed his Eight-Metre Angelita to a 9-second victory over 

the challenger, Raymond Paige’s new “‘Eight’’ Prelude. Nineteen seconds 

astern of Prelude was Commodore William A. Bartholomae, Jr.’s, Yucca, 

defending for the Newport Harbor Yacht Club. Pierpont Davis’s old Santa 
Maria, sailing under Long Beach Yacht Club colors, was last. 

The 18-mile race, three times around a small triangle, was sailed in a 
hard westerly breeze and lumpy sea, with Prelude and Yucca challenging 
Angelita’s early gained lead on every leg. Paige apparently lost the race 
when he ran Prelude far up to windward on the second broad reach, at- 
tempted to carry a spinnaker and fell into a heap of trouble when the 
spinnaker pole broke. 

On Memorial Day, Yucca won the Newport Harbor Yacht Club’s four- 
race invitation series, nosing Prelude out of the honors by a single point, 
with Angelita and Santa Maria trailing. 


+ + + 


The concurrent Six-Metre series at Balboa-Newport was captured, as 
usual, by William Slater’s Lanai, two points ahead of Alfred E. Rogers’s 
Synnove, which lost the series in the final race when her mainsail and Genoa 
both let go in the hard breeze. Russell Simmons’s Ay-Ay-Ay and John 
Swigart’s Ripples finished the series third and fourth. | 

The Star Class series was taken by a newcomer in the winning division, 
Sandy McKay’s Pasha, well handled by the veteran Myron Lehman to beat 
Dr. J. N. Kolisch’s Beatriz N. by ten points, and William Baxter’s Pollux 
IT by twelve. 


+ + + 


The new clubhouse of the Los Angeles Yacht Club, atop the city-built 
mole at Fish Harbor, San Pedro, was opened on the June 12th week-end 
under the aegis of Commodore W. L. Stewart, Jr., with a two-day racing 
program. Competing yachts ranged from three classes of dinghies and a 
host of small fry up to the ‘‘Sixes,”’ ‘‘ Eights” and the new Potter-designed 
California One-Design 32-foot water line sloops. Five boats have now been 
completed in the 32-foot class, which are displaying almost as much speed 
and windward ability as the new Eight-Metres. 


+ + + 


Raymond Paige’s new ‘‘ Eight” Prelude won both the Adohr and Palos 
Verdes Trophies, for elapsed and corrected time, respectively, in her first 
overnight competition on the May 22nd week-end. She toured the 130-mile 
course in the annual around San Clemente Island Race in 35 hours. She 
was followed home at wide margins by Charles Page’s Class N sloop West- 
ward, Donald Douglas’ Class M cutter Endymion and W. L. Stewart, Jr.’s, 
schooner Santana. The latter won her class trophy. The weather was so 
soft and baffling that, out of seventeen starters, only four finished. Prelude, 
however, succeeded in skipping from zephyr to zephyr so consistently 
during the night, which was almost dead calm, that she outsailed the larger 
Westward and Endymion. 

Westward hung up a new record, however, a fortnight later in the 168- 
mile tri-island race around Santa Barbara, Santa Catalina and San Clemente 
Islands. She sailed the race in 27 hours 40 minutes, thereby winning the 
Universal Trophy offered by the California Yacht Club. 

The California Flag Officers’ Trophy for the long jaunt, offered for 
cruising boats over 100 feet, was taken by H. W. Rohl’s schooner Ramona, 
which finished far ahead of Richard Loynes’ yawl Contender and Victor 
Dalton’s schooner Gloria Dalton. 

At this last minute writing, Race Chairman D. R. Overall-Hatswell was 
still trying to determine whether James Rounds’s 36-foot sloop Tiada had 
Saved her time over the schooner Santana, otherwise the winner of the 
Candy Trophy in the 45-foot class. 


++ + 


Lavengro, Douglas R. Radford’s new 45-foot ketch, built by Wilmington 
Boat Works from designs by Hugh Angleman, was launched at noon on 
June 12th before a record turnout of South Coast windjammer sailors, but 
under circumstances singularly dour. ‘‘ Doug” was forced to respond to a 
host of toasts to the new boat with his left arm, his right arm having been 
broken just a week before while cranking the motor of his old yawl Sindbad. 
At the time, he was demonstrating the yawl to her new owner, Dr. Eugene 
Ziegler, commodore of the Balboa Yacht Club. 











Her Owner’s 20th Boat! 
“KARINA’S” Shafts are 


TOBIN BRONZE 


—and she’s fastened throughout with screws of 
non-rust EVERDUR Silicon Bronze 





Experience is the best teacher. 
And with experienced boat- 
wise men—owners, buiidersw, 
and naval architects — Ana- 


conda Metals usually get the ~ 


call. The 60-foot Dawn 
Cruiser ‘‘Karina’’— shown 
here as she first took to water 
at Clason’s Point, N. Y.—was 
built for Mr. Robert E. Tod 
of New York and Syosset, L.I. 
Typical of modern quality 
construction, her fastenings 
are al] Everdur and her shafts 
are Tobin Bronze. ” 37408 


“Everdur’’ and ‘‘Tobin Bronze” are 
trade-marks of The American Brass 
Company registered in the United 
States Patent Office. 


wlio Copper & Pass 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. Officesand Agencies in Principal Cities 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ontario 





This trade-mark in end 
of each shaft identifies 
genuine Tobin Bronze 

| especially turned and 
straightened or piston- 
finished for propeller 
shafting. 
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KELVIN- 
SPHERICAL 


WHITE 
COMPASS 





This new development in compasses is in demand on 
the finest yachts, both sail and power, and all kinds 
of commercial vessels. Unexcelled in steadiness and 
visibility. 

PILLAR AND SHELF BINNACLES — Especially adapted 
for cockpit use in 5”, 6”, 7” sizes for 
any style of compass. Fitted with com- 
eter eg magnets, oil and electric 
1g 


hting. Good looking, substantial, 
practical. 


KELVIN-WHITE VELOMETER 
gives you accurate wind velocities 
instantly. No stopwatch wires or bat- 
teries needed. Just take it up on deck 
for a quick look at the wind and you 
have an accurate indication. Very 
compact. Only 514” square and 214” 
thick. In neat leather carrying case. $50. 





KENYON SPEEDOMETERS — WALKER LOGS 
ELDRIDGE BOOKS OF HARBOR CHARTS 
New York to Boston — Boston to Bar Harbor 
EVERYTHING FOR NAVIGATION 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 
90 State Street, Boston . 38 Water Street, New York 








YOUR GIN 
should be 
GOOD ENOUGH 
TO DRINK STRAIGHT 
or it isn’t 
GOOD ENOUGH 
TO MIX! 


A Swallow tells 
the difference 
HUMIDOR-AGED* 
berries and roots 


make! 


WORLD-FAMOUS 





Siece 1770 


Burnett's London Dry Gin, 90 proof (Square Bottle). Also try Burnett's White Satin De Luxe distilled Gin, 90 proof (Round 
Bottle) both distilled from grain. AlsoBurnett's Sloe Gin, 60 proof. At the best bars and stores. Browne Vintners Co.,Inc.,W.Y. 
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Lavengro’s unusual rig is attracting much interest. Her main truck is 
53 feet 5 inches above the deck and she hoists 1155 square fect of working 
canvas, with provision for carrying a veritable cloud of kites, due to the 
ingenious staying system devised by her designer. 

Bubbles. . . . His friends believe he has too much salt in his veins to 
keep away from racing, but Owen Churchill says he will sell his Eight- 
Metre Angelita at this season’s end. Churchill has an eye on the 194) 
Olympics at Tokio. The Potter-designed Angelita, U. S. Olympic entry in 
both 1932 and 1936, has held every title in her class on the Pacific Coast 
since 1930. . . . Weatherbeaten after a six months’ cruise from Boston and 
forty days from the Galapagos Islands, Charles Hubbard’s 57-foot schooner 
Zavorah was sailed into San Pedro last month, by her owner, for refitting 
preparatory to a Transpacific crossing this summer, via Hawaii and Micro- 
nesia. Hubbard was accompanied by Harold Olson and Dwigkt Shepler, of 
Boston, and Thomas Johnston, of East Orange, N. J. . . . As the nucleus 
of a Six-Metre fleet on Puget Sound, the veteran Norwegian ‘“‘Six”’ Oslo 
arrived in Seattle in June from Norway aboard the freighter Abraham Lin- 
coln. She was accompanied as far as San Pedro by the 50-Square-Metre 
cruiser Q-12, bought by Captain Alfred Jorgensen for his three sons. . . . 
Bill Withington, the Pasadena outboard wizard, again grabbed the lion’s 
share of trophies at the Long Beach regattas both in late May and on June 
6th. Withington’s Jdiot’s Delight took the Class C hydroplane honors and 
his Class A speedster, On My Way, duplicated on both programs. In the 
May regatta, Harold Ashley, of Yuba City, won the Class C racing runa- 
bout division with Lollypop, while, in June, honors in that division were 
taken by Bill Schuyler, of Lompoc, with Miss Lompoc, second in the May 
turnout. . . . Hugh Angleman has sold his 43-foot cruising ketch Sea 
Waif, of his own design, to Philip Chancellor, of Hollywood, and Wilming- 
ton Boat Works will soon start a sister ship for Angleman’s own use. Other 
acquisitions: By O. C. Fields, the 87-foot Diesel motor sailer Cachalot, 
coming from Miami; by John and James McNabb, of Santa Monica, 
Floyd Carlisle’s former Class M cutter Avatar, arrived at San Pedro in late 
May; O. C. Fields’ schooner Rejoice to E. F. Reed, who sold his cruiser 
Phantom to H. T. Holwedel. 


Comet Class News 


HE rapid growth of Comet Class activities in the lower Great Lakes 

district has prompted the national Comet Class Yacht Racing Associ- 
ation to establish the states of Ohio and Michigan as a new region. Already 
six fleets are represented in the region. 

The first Comet on Lake Erie was built in 1933 in Lorain, Ohio, from the 
original plans published in Yacutine. Although several more were built 
the following years the class did not come into its own until this season. A 
fleet has been organized as the Lorain Yacht Club Fleet and now has twelve 
boats. On June 20th, this fleet was host to the Columbus and Cleveland 
fleets for the first inter-fleet competition on Lake Erie. 

Every week eleven Comets are racing on the Maumee River at Toledo. 
This Maumee River Comet Fleet is one of the older fleets in the region and 
offers the younger fleets some stiff competition. The St. Clair River Comet 
Fleet, located on the swift-running St. Clair River, north of Detroit, has 
five boats and is another of the older fleets. 

The Scioto River is dammed west of Columbus to form a water reservoir 
for the city. Three Comets raced there last year in a handicap class with a 
number of other small boats. Their superior sailing qualities has induced 
the Leatherlips Yacht Club to adopt them as the club class. The fleet now 
numbers five and several more boats are expected before the season ends. 

The youngest and lustiest of the fleets in this region is located at Rocky 
River near Cleveland. Starting at scratch last fall, this fleet is beginning 
the season with twelve boats and will have eighteen or twenty by mid- 
summer. Many of the owners are building or buying trailers so that they 
can contend in out-of-town regattas. On July 31st and August Ist, this fleet 
will hold a three-race Comet series in conjunction with the Cleveland 
Yachting Club’s Mid-Summer Regatta, open to all Comets in the region. 

The big event for all of the fleets will be the Inter-Lake Regatta to be 
held at Put-In-Bay on August 9th, 10th and 11th. This three-race series 
will provide plenty of tough competition and will be excellent training for 
those who go down to the National Championship Races on Raritan Bay, 
September 11th and 12th. 


Comets at New London 


At the mouth of the Thames River, New London, a new fleet of Comets 
is being formed, and three boats were on hand in May, with a number more 
in sight. The three already delivered are owned by Russell P. Kaiser, 
Stanley Secora and Clayton L. Farrar, all of New London and members of 
the Thames Yacht Club, one of the most active yachting organizations on 
the Thames River. Class races will be sailed throughout the summer and & 
fleet of seven or eight is already in sight for next year. The new fleet is in 
Region One. 
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Comet Photographic Contest 


In order to get unusual photographs of Comet boats for the Class Year 
Book and for other purposes, a photographic contest has been inaugurated, 
open to all members and associate members of the C.C.Y.R.A. Entry 
blanks for this contest may be obtained from the Executive Vice President 
of the Class, Edward L. Voorhees, 26 Broad Street, New York City. 

For the best photograph of a Comet or a group of Comets, a first prize 
of $10.00 will be awarded. There will be a second prize of $5.00, and five 
prizes of $1.00 each. Pictures will be judged by a competent committee on 
their quality, composition and originality. There is no limit to the number 
of photographs that may be submitted by one person, but all entries must 
be in by November 1, 1937. 


+ + + 


Verner Smythe won the National High Point Trophy for 1936, presented 
each year by the Comet Class Yacht Racing Association to the Comet in 
the United States making the greatest number of points in sanctioned 
races. By less than two points did Smythe’s fleet Comet Sassy win out 


over Roger Wilcox’s Scud of Richmond County, N. Y., national Comet 
champion in 1935. 


Regional Officers and Chartered Fleets - 


The following is a list of Comet Class Regional Officers and chartered 
fleets: 
Region No. 1, Massachusetts, Dr. Bryant Moulton, Vice President, 18 
Symmes Rd., Winchester, Mass. 

Fleet No. 5, Medford Boat Club Fleet, West Medford, Mass. 

Fleet No. 27, Ninigret Pond Fleet, Charlestown, R. I. 


Region No. 2, Metropolitan New York and North Jersey, Albert Marx, 
Vice President, 1412 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Fleet No. 3, Raritan Yacht Club Fleet, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Fleet No. 4, Keyport Yacht Club Fleet, Keyport, N. J. 

Fleet No. 6, Richmond County Yacht Club Fleet, Great Kills, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 


Fleet No. 10, Princess Bay Yacht Club Fleet, Princess Bay, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 

Fleet No. 11, Red Bank Yacht Racing Association Fleet, Red Bank, N. J. 

Fleet No. 17, Lake Candlewood Fleet, New Fairfield, Conn. 

Fleet No. 19, Beach Point Club Fleet, New York. 

Fleet No. 21, Mecox Yacht Club Fleet, Bridgehampton, L. I., N. Y. 

Fleet No. 24, Huntington Bay Club Fleet, Huntington, L. I., N. Y. 


Region No. 3, Central and Northern New York State, W. T. Sampson 
Smith, Vice President, 51 East 42nd Street, New York City. 

Fleet No. 9, Otsego Lake Fleet, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Fleet No. 13, Skaneateles Fleet, Skaneateles Lake, N. Y. 

Fleet No. 16, Irondequoit Fleet, Point Pleasant, N. Y. 

Fleet No. 18, Owasco Fleet, Auburn, N. Y. 

Fleet No. 25, Lake Delta Yacht Club of Rome Fleet, Rome, N. Y. 

Fleet No. 28, Lake Cayuga Fleet, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Region No. 4, South Jersey and Pennsylvania, Dr. Wilbur H. Haines, 
Vice President, Medical Tower Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Fleet No. 1, Stone Harbor Fleet, Stone Harbor, N. J. 
Oe No. 7, Barnegat Bay Yacht Racing Association Fleet, Barnegat Bay, 


Fleet No. 12, Delaware River Yacht Club Fleet, Torresdale, Philadelphia, 
enna. 


Fleet No. 26, Riverton Yacht Club Fleet, Riverton, N. J. 
Fleet No. 29, Lake Carey Fleet, Tunkhannock, Pa. 


Region No. 5, Chesapeake Bay-Eastern Shore, W. Burton Piersol, Vice 
President, Royal Oak, Md. 


Fleet No. 20, Talbot Fleet of Chesapeake Bay, Oxford, Md. 


Region No. 6, Potomac River and Western Shore, D. Verner Smythe, Vice 
President, 2869 28th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Fleet No. 2, Potomac River Fleet, Washington, D. C. 


Region No. 7, Ohio and Michigan, W. Wade Rapprich, Vice President, 
3539 Tuttle Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fleet No. 8, Shawnee Bend Fleet, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo. 

Vleet No. 14, St. Clair River Comet Fleet, Saint Clair, Mich. 

Fleet No. 15, Maumee River Comet Fleet, Toledo, Ohio. 

Vleet No. 22, Rocky River Comet Fleet, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Vleet No. 23, Lorain Yacht Club Fleet, Lorain, Ohio. 

Vleet No. 27, Leatherlips Yacht Club Fleet, Columbus, Ohio. 
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The White Elephant 


Inspires you to underpar golf ... hard 
hitting tennis . . . to frolic in still water 
and surf warmed by the Gulf Stream, 
skim its surface in sail and motor boats 
...ride to hounds over Scottish Moors... 
and invites luxuriating at leisure where 
you may enjoy every appointment, 
service, and cuisine of an exclusive club. 


American Bar — Continental Service 


One and a half hours by airplane from New York 


FTUCKET ISLAND 


MASSAGHUS ETTS 



































@ AYachtsman’s Log Book 
and Guest Record worthy 
of the most luxurious 
Cabin. Waterproof pages 
(12” x 9”) exquisitely dec- 
orated; loose-leaf, ring 
binding. 

“Memories Afloat", a 
companion book is a novel 
photo and souvenir ‘‘al- 
bum" with ingeniously de- 
vised index pages giving 
ample space forlong-hand 
or typewritten records of 
events and adventures. 


In Leatherette cover, gold stamped, $5.00 each. 
In De Luxe Leather, gold stamped, $10.00 each. 
Your name in gold, 50 cents each extra. These 
prices also apply to ‘My Hunting Memories", 
‘My Fishing Memories’’, and "Dogs | Have 
Known", Available by mail only. Your check 
will bring any of these books by prepaid mail. 


THE IDEAL GIFT FOR YOUR YACHTING FRIENDS 


NASCON SERVICE, INc., 60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PLEASE FIND ATTACHED, CHECK [] MONEY ORDER [] FOR WHICH PLEASE MAIL 
THE FOLLOWING BOOKS BOUND IN LEATHERETTE (] GENUINE LEATHER [) 


LOG BOOK 0 MEMORIES AFLOAT ( FISHING MEMORIES (J 
DOGS | HAVE KNOWN HUNTING-MEMORIES (1) MY NAME IN GOLD 0 
PLEASE PRINT YOUR NAME CLEARLY 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 











CITY. 




















Rajah “GOLDEN” 


QOQECH Ds ADP VES 








Blue water — salt spray — air with a “‘punch’’ 
; in it—the elements which make yachting a 
glorious adventure—the same elements 
> which play havoc with metal aboard your 
ship, such as spark plugs. NEW 
RAJAH ‘‘GOLDENS”’ are made with 
EVERDUR, the rust-proof metal. 
Cest no more than standard plugs. 





Order from your dealer or direct from 
THE RAJAH COMPANY; BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


























Motor 
Biiler 


DEVSHIR 


: aboard the 65 footer, Devshir, en- 
joy the solid comfort luxurious appointments 
provide... an A-E-CO Windlass for instance. 
You, too, will add to your enjoymentif you'll let 
an A-E-CO Windlass weigh anchor. Devshir was 
built by the Great Lakes Boat Building Corp. 


Division: AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
2432 Aramingo Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Devshir’s A-E-CO Windlass 
is a size 2-E, trim, compact, 
and with power to spare. 







Other Products: A-E-CO 
Taylor Stokers, A-E-CO 
Monorail Electric Hoists, 
A-E-CO Hele-Shaw Pumps, 
\ Motors and Transmissions. 


Juxtliaries 
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Lake Ontario Notes 
By CHARLES F. COLE 


This month finds things humming on Lake Ontario, particularly off 
Rochester where two international events are on tap. One of these will be 
the first major event in the new International Dinghy Racing Association 
one-design class, with Denmark, Canada and the United States participat- 
in g. Each fleet is to be represented by two boats. 

Invitations were sent out to 24 clubs, and a sizable turnout was expected 
by George Ford, chairman of the association. The class has been started in 
Honolulu, and now has representation in England, Denmark, Canada, 
Hawaii, and on both the East and West Coasts in this country. The races 
are scheduled for July 3rd, 4th and 5th. 


+ + + 


Some fifty craft of various types will take part in the Lake Yacht Racing 
Association Regatta, with the Rochester Yacht Club as host, off Summer- 
ville July 28th, 29th and 30th. The 100-mile Freeman Cup distance cruise 
will inaugurate the regatta. Clubs taking part from Canada and the United 
States include the Royal Canadian Y.C., Queen City Y.C., of Toronto; 
Kingston Y.C., Hamilton Y.C.; and Crescent, Olcott and Rochester Yacht 
Clubs. 


+ + + 


Challenge for the George Cup, international Six-Metre championship 
trophy, has been made by the Royal Canadian Y.C. and the races will be 
sailed at Ilcott Beach July 19th, 20th and 21st. The defender will probably 
be the Erne, with which Art Harrison, of the Olcott Y.C., won the cup last 
year, defeating the Canadian challenger, Aphrodite. The American judge 
will be George Culp, of Rochester; the Canadian, Dr. Frank Mills, 
Toronto. They will name a third, a neutral member of the committee. 

The George Cup goes back to 1907 and was originally for competition in 
Class R yachts. In 1935, the deed of gift was altered to transfer it to the 
Six-Metre class, and the trophy was won that year by Meteor, skippered by 
Bill Barrows, of the Rochester Y. C., in a three-cornered meet with the 
Royal Canadian and Crescent clubs. 


+ + + 


Another July event in the American waters of Lake Ontario is the first 
state championship regatta of the New York State Snipe Sailing Associa- 
tion at Nine Mile Point, a few miles up the lake from Rochester. Sixteen 
fleets have been entered. The Nine Mile Point Y.C. fleet now numbers 30, 
making it one of the largest in the country. 


+ + + 


New craft in the Rochester basin are Dr. C. Sahler Hornbeck’s big 
Wheeler Playmate cruiser; Bill Barrows’ New York ‘32’’; John Oden- 
bach’s New York ‘‘30”’; William Lozier’s 42-footer, Ede Will; W.S. Shock- 
ley’s 30-foot Richardson cruiser; D. H. Babcock’s power boat Undine; 
Peck Farley’s new Star Deuce. 


+ + + 


Jottings: Ed Broderson is a new member of the Rochester dinghy divi- 
sion, bringing with him his International dinghy Hangover, bought from 
Paul Paine, of the Canandaigua Y. C. . . . Dewitt Burrows is the new 
commodore at Canandaigua; Paul Paine, vice commodore, and Harold 
Crozier, rear commodore. . . . More than 100 pilots are listed for the 
tenth annual Geneva-on-Lake Seneca outboard regatta for the state and 
Finger Lakes championships, July 10th and 11th. . . . The Rochester 
Y.C. Memorial Day handicap race, with all boats starting out on the same 
gun around the same course, was the organization’s most successful season 
opener. More than 30 sailing craft took part, from the small dinghies up 
to Bert Sharp’s big Ten-Metre Blue Goddess, which made her first appear- 
ance on Lake Ontario. She amazed everyone by her speed in a soft breeze, 
crossing the finish line well ahead of the fleet. First place, under the handi- 
cap rating, went, however, to Cliff Baker’s Star Peggy Wee. 
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Rotting Port Johnson 


(Continued from page 41) 


vessels in the last days of Maine 
shipbuilding. The. six-master Wy- 
oming and the beautiful barkentine 
Herdis were two of the well-known 
ships which came from this yard. 
Theirs was the custom of fastening 
on the tops of a vessel’s quarter 
bitts bronze plates bearing the 
firm’s name. These served as deco- 
ration as well as protection against 
rot. In the captain’s cabin they 
installed copper water tanks large 
enough to make any junk dealer’s 
mouth water. In Port Johnson, 
these metals might as well have 
been gold as far as their security 
at night was concerned. The plates 
were stolen in a flash as were the 
tanks. Not only was the copper 
removed from the steps, but the 
very tacks which held it in place 
disappeared. 

However, the Cressy did not end 
her days in the boneyard. She was 
towed up the Hackensack, intended, 
it is said, for some organization 
such as the Sea Scouts. Unfortu- 
nately, the same fate pursued her 
up that river and, left unattended, 
her decks and cabins became fire- 
wood for the poor, her blocks and 
light gear money for thieves and 
playthings for children. What is 
left of this vessel, which once beat 
up and down the coast, now lies 
listed to starboard among the sun- 
flowers, far from the sound of the sea. 

Only one attempt was ever made 
to take a vessel out of the boneyard 
and actually send her to sea again. 
There used to be a small four-master 
lying among the wrecks, which was 
quite noticeable because of her 
white-painted hull. She was the 
Orleans, owned in Portland, Me., 
built by Kelly and Spear, of Bath 
(who could turn out a schooner 
as well as a barge), in 1905. After 
a fire had burned out part of her 
forecastle, she was laid up in Port 
Johnson. There she stayed until 
she was purchased by the Bluenoses. 
One quiet evening, she got under 
way from City Island, under- 
manned and with a few flimsy 
boards tacked over the hole in her 
fore peak. Whether she got into 
trouble on that trip or the next, 
I do not know; but not long after- 
ward she was lost. 

At the same time that Maine was 
building the last of her fine. wooden 
Sailing vessels, a totally different 
type of craft, which lacked both 
style and craftsmanship, was mak- 
ing its appearance on the Gulf 
Coast in such cities as Pascagoula, 
Miss., and Orange, Texas. Along- 
side a large Down Easter, such 
4 boat looked like a barge, and next 
toa pretty coaster, she was nothing 
short of a monstrosity. In short, 


not one of these craft had anything 
to commend her, save inordinate 
size and strange construction. They 
were five-masted barkentines which, 
though they perhaps could carry 
more tonnage than other vessels, 
couldn’t sail as well as a log once 
they had their cargo aboard. 
Leaking and lumbering up the 
coast, six or seven of these odd 
vessels got into New York Harbor, 


‘where they were abandoned as use- 


less. 

Four of them landed in the bone- 
yard — the Marsala, the Molfetta, 
the H. W. Brown, and the Smith 
Terry No. 4 former City of Austin), 
which had previously been con- 
verted into a barge. Their heavy 
sterns, great odd-shaped transoms, 
short spike bowsprits and shapeless 
hulls made them characteristic of 
their class. They were all overgrown 
and ungainly. The Marsala, which 
was once one of the Pendleton 
fleet of large vessels, registered 2422 
gross tons and was 284 feet long. 
She is one of the largest sailing 
vessels of American registry in 
recent years. 

The iron braces and iron strap- 
ping that were put into these great 
vessels did not make up for their 
hasty work and poor carpentry; 
nor did the engines, which were 
placed in some of them, redeem 
their clumsy hulls and render them 
more fit for the sea. It was tradi- 
tion which was lacking on the Gulf 
Coast in 1919. Pathetic in their 
ungainliness, the corroding work of 
time has given them an awesome 
cast and a dignity which they never 
possessed in service. They are 
ghostly in their abandonment when 
the moon shines on their barren 
decks and through the empty cabins, 
or when the incoming tide gurgles 
resonantly into their cavernous 
holds. These vessels were predes- 
tined to become the habitat of crabs, 
the medium of junkmen, and flot- 
sam on the waters of the Kill. It cost 
thousands of dollars to build them. 
Now hungry boys swim out to reap 
the harvest of a few cents a pound 
for their old copper, or row silently 
alongside to strip them of scrap 
iron, to get a chock which will bring 
fifty cents, a rusted turnbuckle 
which will be converted into a few 
pennies. 

In keeping with this scene of 
desolation is the old watchman, 
Tim. For a long time now Tim has 
clambered from wreck to wreck, ex- 
changing one cabin for another as 
the weather has found its way 
through the decaying boards. More 
aged than the oldest hulk, Tim 
drinks his whiskey alone amid the 
loneliness of fallen rigging. 
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MARBLEHEAD 


REG, U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


BOTTOM PAINT 


ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH 
A Powerful Preventive of Marine Growth, Barnacles, and 
Borers — an absolute necessity for protection against destructive 
Teredos in warm and tropical waters. 


EMERALD —LIGHT GREEN—CREAM WHITE 

Specified by the Foremost Naval Architects 

John G. Alden — Most satisfactory both for racing and cruising. 

Belknap & Paine — Specified for all wooden yachts from our design. 

W. Starling Burgess — Invaluable for racing and cruising. 

Cox & Stevens — Has always given complete satisfaction. 

Henry J. Gielow — As near 100% perfect as possible. 

Sparkman & Stephens (Roderick Stephens, Jr.) — Most satisfactory. 

Pan-American Society of Tropical Research — Very superior quality. 


ATLANTIC COAST 
All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 


PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle — Pacific Marine Supply Co. 


San Francisco — Johnson and Joseph Co. 


San Diego — The McCaffrey Co. 
Marine Supply and Salvage Co. 
BERMUDA 
Hamilton — Alfred A. Darrell 





FLORIDA and GULF OF MEXICO 
J josksenviie — Huckins Yacht Corp. 
Miami — Hopkins-Carter Hardware Co. 
Phillips Hardware Co 
West Palm Beach — Paim Beach Mercantile 


Co. 
ae Orleans +- Woodward, Wight & Co., 
sas . Stauffer, Eshleman Co., Ltd 
. Standard Suppl and Hardware = 
Alker-Donovan Co., Inc. 
Houston, Texas — The Peden Co. 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS., 


U.S.A. 
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Connecticut 
Nautical Academy 








NOANK, CONNECTICUT 


Actual experience blended with careful training makes 
this school one of exceptional interest to you and your 
boy. Complete college or business preparatory courses 
for lads 12 to 20. Small classes, personal tutoring, strict 
discipline, homelike atmosphere. Academy located in 
Connecticut’s quaintest and most romantic spot — a 
typical New England fishing village. All sports. 
Cadets cruise with real Down East fishermen who earn 
their living in surrounding waters. Vocational sub- 




















YACHTING - 


A Week on the Canal 


(Continued from page 59) 


including the incidental delays 
at the 35 locks along the way. 
This gives an average speed of 7.5 
miles per hour. The average gaso- 
line consumption was slightly less 
than 160 gallons per boat. One crew 
of six, which kept an accurate rec- 
ord, reported a total food bill of 
$30.00 for the trip. Figuring the 
gasoline at 20 cents a gallon, this 


brings the entire outlay for six per- 
sons for six and a half days to a 
little more than $60.00. With the re- 
fund of the gasoline tax, this will be 
even less. The fleet consisted of one 
32-footer, one 30-footer and five 
26-footers, all built by the Richard- 
son Boat Works of North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. It was the company’s 
eighth Sailaway Cruise. 


So You're Going to Newport! 


(Continued from page 36) 


Then, of course, there is Block 
Island, near which the turning 
marks of some of the Cup races will 
be located. Most yachtsmen already 
know Block Island, which is about 
five miles in length and quite high 
on its southerly end. There is a 
small artificial harbor on the east- 
erly side, but it is inadvisable for a 


fish steak, cut from a recent catch, 
should be obtained and served for 
the evening meal. Salt Pond is 
large and in really heavy weather 
the inner harbor should be used, as 
there is a 14-foot channel up to the 
wharves where the boat may be 
tied up. 

What has been said here is noth- 
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A Girl Scout Mariner at the wheel of Irving Johnson’s schooner 
“Yankee” while the skipper looks on 


Jonahs No More 


(Continued from page 62) 


disciplined fashion, and getting the 
utmost in pleasure out of every 
operation. The Pasadena “ship” 
had the good fortune last summer of 
having the 107-foot Diesel yacht 
Seyelyn IT loaned them by Captain 
Paul F. Johnson. 

The Girl Scout Mariners do more 
than sail. During the winters they 
work hard learning to read charts, 
tie knots, recognize different types 
of boats and rigs, learn competent 
and thorough first aid treatment, 
acquire the language and lore of the 
sea, the rules of right of way, and 
the theory of handling a boat. As 
sidelines, they learn chanties, and 
how and what to cook in a galley. 

When summer comes they take 
to the water and perfect in practice 
the techniques mastered in theory. 
Although it is the dream of all Girl 
Scout Mariner “ships” (a “‘ship’’ is 
a Girl Scout troop gone nautical) to 
manage a real cruise, only about a 
third of the “ships” have yet 
achieved it. The rest have been 
utilizing their time, until the day 
arrives when they will have earned 
enough to rent or charter a boat, or 
some well-wisher lends them one, in 
learning to handle small craft. All 
of them have access to boats of 
some sort, and in these they become 
accustomed to the way of ships and 
the sea. Among these small boats 
there is great variety. Some of the 
“ships” have re-conditioned old 
life boats, whale boats, and dories, 
scraping, caulking and painting 
them, stepping masts, and rigging 
them. Others have knockabouts, 
kayaks, cat, boats, motor boats, out- 
boards, cruisers, and sailing dories, 
either borrowed or owned. The 
Santa Barbara “ship” actually 
Own: a 24-foot schooner, and the 
San Diego “ship” makes its head- 
quarters on the abandoned three- 


masted ship Star of India, once a 
crack ship in the Alaska trade. 

The Girl Scout Mariner ship is 
made up of a crew of from eight to 
twenty-four girls fifteen years of 
age or older, in charge of a leader, or 
skipper, who must be at least 
twenty-one years old. To organize a 
Mariner ship the prospective skip- 
per makes application through the 
local council to the national head- 
quarters of Girl Scouts, Inc. In ad- 
dition to the skipper, in the group 
should be a pilot committee of three 
or more adults to help in promoting 
the progress of the ship and to act 
as the connecting link with the Girl 
Scout local council. When the mem- 
bers have completed the Girl Scout 
Tenderfoot test, presented physical 
examination certificates, and started 
work on the first Mariner rating, 
they may be registered at National 
Headquarters. 

The Mariners draw upon all 
possible sources for sponsors and 
instructors. Yacht clubs, naval 
bases, Naval Reserve stations, the 
merchant marine, and the Sea 
Scouts, besides many individuals, 
have lent a hand in helping these 
girls to the joys of life afloat. The 
Mariners have no wish to be mere 
dilettantes at sailing. They are 
learning to sail because they have 
discovered what men discovered cen- 
turies ago — that there are few joys 
comparable to those of sailing and 
that ships and sailing can become 
a completely absorbing avocation. 

The Mariners are learning these 
facts, along with the more concrete 
facts about sailing, and as they do, 
men are learning that girls are not 
Jonahs on ships but, on the con- 
trary, can be competent, alert, fel- 
low sailors, sharing the work and 
the fun and the abiding content- 
ments of the sailor’s life. 
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... is a necessary thing to have. 
The Dependable hard-holding 
““Yachtsman’s’”’ Anchor and 
about 8,000 other gadgets are 
found,in our new 1937 Catalog. 
It’s full of boat interest ... and 
many new, unusual items. 
You'll enjoy it. Send us 25c and 
a copy will be mailed promptly. 


Write for name of your nearest dealer 


Wircox. CrirrennEn 


& COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 











HIS compact and husky model can be owner-op- 
erated and is available also in a sport fishing model. 


A fine stiff weatherly cruiser with its ample freeboard, 
stout construction and custom appearance. 


Accommodations are provided for seven people and 
the “40” has many of the special features found on 
larger Vinyard models. 


Immediate delivery may be had on this model, 
as well as on the VINYARD “46” and “50” 


VINYARD SHIP BUILDING COMPANY 


MILFORD, DELAWARE 
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In Searchlights It's Quality That Counts! 
DEMAND THE ORIGINAL 


y al. Mike- Ray’ 
‘One-Mite-Ray 


MADE ONLY BY 


THE PORTABLE LIGHT CO., INC. 
25 WARREN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Also ‘‘Whistletone” Horns and Sirens 
Send for Free Catalog Y-7-37 
































RRECT YACHTING UNIFORMS SINCE 156 TZ 
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Complete Outfits 
for 
OWNER, 
OFFICERS AND 
CREW 


Furnished instantly 


Yacht owners are invited to 
send for our new Booklet “Y” 


S. APPEL & CO. 


14 to 18 FULTON ST., NEW YORK CITY 
323 N. E. ist ST., MIAMI, FLA 
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OLUMBIAN 
\ = BRONZE 


ropellers| 
and Marine Fittings } 


are found on the best boats. Modern design, 
engineering and expert manufacture give them 
highest value, longest service. 


Complete Catalog Free 
COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 North Main St. Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 


Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 
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Under the Lee of the Longbcat 


(Continued from page 58) 


but he soon found out I was still 
racing. That, if you want the truth, 
is the trouble with racing today — 
too many birds relying on the 
generosity of somebody else to get 
’em out of a tight fix. And that’s 
what we have rules for. To circum- 
vent dumbbells that want to take 
advantage of other people.” 

Well, it sounds reasonable, and 
the Vikings have a whole binful 
of “friendly consideration” that 
they’ll swap for a couple of useful 
new technicalities. 


One of these days there’ll be a 


good story from the pen of Howard 
Chapelle about the building of his 
pinky, Glad Tidings. Now nearing 
completion in Sawyer’s yard down 
at Millbridge, Me., she is the first of 
her type to be built, in more than 
fifty years. With her distinctive rig 
and her bright yellow topsides with 
broad black stripe, she will be 
marked for attention wherever she 
sails, and the temptation to try to 
take her to town will be more than 
most owners of the modern type of 
sail boat can resist. So if Chap 
doesn’t like racing he’d better give 
formal notice to that effect. 


Around the Cabin Lamp 


(Continued from page 60) 


“Wot in hell would I be doin’ 
with a bell buoy?” was the out- 
spoken reply. 

“May we tie astern of you for a 
while?” 

“And knock a hole in me stern? 
I should say not. Put it back where 
you found it, that’s wot you can do 
with it.” es 

Sadly disillusioned at this lack of 
coéperation, we again took up our 
task. Inside the Graves a fisherman 
passed and promised to report our 
predicament to the Lighthouse Sta- 
tion. Well up Boston Channel and 
I was beginning to do something in 
the way of serious thinking. It was 
one thing to have that unruly brute 
tailing behind on Massachusetts 
Bay, and quite something else to 
have it swept up Boston Harbor on 
a two-knot tide. 

Off Castle Island we welcomed a 
police boat alongside. At last we 
would rid ourselves of our tow. 

“Where yah taking that buoy?” 

“Home, gonna use it for a door 
knocker.’”’ My weak-minded mate 
insisted on having his little joke. 

A large badged and braided gent 
jumped aboard. “‘Where’d yah say 
you were takin’ it?”’ 

“Up to the Lighthouse Station,” 
the mate repeated. ‘‘How about a 
lift?” 

‘“‘Where’d yah get it?” 

“Found it adrift.”’ 

“How’d yah know it was adrift?” 

The answer to that one left our 
visitor rather warm. 

‘None of yah lip, fellah, we’ll just 
follow along and see where yah do 
take it.” 

And follow us he did. Refusing 
to touch the buoy, he idled along 
behind until . . . until our engine 
coughed and died. And where did 
our engine stop? Right opposite a 
busy ferry slip. Which slip did in a 
few short moments find itself play- 
ing host to a thoroughly alarmed 
ship and the playful antics of a 
large and definitely irresponsible 


buoy. It was not, in fact, until that 
moment that our fast-greying skip- 
per realized the elephantine pro- 
portions of his task. 

“Hey, mister!” A uniformed 
guard poked his head over the pil- 
ing. ‘You can’t leave that bloody 
thing in here.’’ He pointed to more 
trouble in the form of a fast ap- 
proaching ferry. ‘‘ Mister, you gotta 
get that damned thing out of here.” 

Skipping the lurid details of the 
next five minutes, which left our 
crew fit subjects for the psycho- 
pathic ward, the seagoing gendarme 
took pity on us and handcuffed our 
assailant. And so, amid the raucous 
and cutting remarks of the dock 
crew and the bleating of an indig- 
nant ferry captain’s whistle, we 
went our humble way — the police 
boat towing the buoy and it, in 
turn, towing our swooning Friend- 
ship — stern first! Stern first until, 
with the use of a megaphone, we 
gently chided our tow boat into 
stopping. 

At last, tied up to the Lighthouse 
dock to receive our due from a 
grateful nation, we signed this and 
that, and took oath to that and 
this. They did everything but take 
our fingerprints. And now, the boss 
would see us. ° 

The Commander shook hands 
and offered much in the way of 
thanks — but little else. With un- 
due modesty we waved aside our 
heroic feat. 

“Oh, it was nothing, really. But 
ah... you see we did spend 4 
good deal of money bringing it in.” 

“‘Ah, well,’’ the Commander at 
last saw the light, “‘I’d be only too 
glad to pay for your services, but,” 
and the bitter blow fell, ‘‘Congress 
would have to pass on the expendi- 
ture.” 

Under way down the harbor and 
the mate, bitter toward all man- 
kind, snapped, ‘“‘What’d you want 
for supper, beans or beans?”’ 

Keita D. J. Henwood 
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USE 
FERDICO 
CANVAS CEMENT 


HEAVY coat of Ferdico Canvas 
Cement used under canvas that 
is drawn tightly, smoothed from 
the center, and tacked down along 
the edges, will give you a tough 
waterproof covering that will not 
check (as canvas laid in linseed oil 
and white lead will). It is more 
durable and more economical than 
varnish, paint or other fillers. 
Ferdico Canvas Cement can also 
be used for attaching cork, felt, 
rubber, leather, and linoleum to 
iron, steel and wood. 
For DECK SEAMS use Jeffery’s No. 
1 Marine Yacht Glue 
For HULL SEAMS use Ferdico 
SEAMSEAL 
For DOUBLE PLANKING AND 
BATTEN SEAMS use Ferdico 
Aviation Liquid Marine Glue 
For CANOES use Special 
Marine Canoe Glue 


Write for booklet, ‘*How to Re- 
pair Leaks in Your Boat’’ 


LW. Ferdinand € Co.Ine 


Will you spend $3 
to save $300 
in yard bills? 


THE SHIP’S 
HUSBAND 


by 
H. A. CALAHAN 


Gives detailed instruction on 
every conceivable job in the care 
and maintenance of a yacht or 











motor boat; simple enough for a 
dinghy owner, yet so comprehen- 
sive it could be a textbook for 
shipyard operation! 

It's easy to “take,” too, for it is 
written in an intimate, chatty style 
and is crammed with anecdote and 
actual experience. 


at all bookstores, or from 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
60 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 
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“Ships That Pass’ 


(Continued from page 53) 


“By gad, mister,” he sings out, 
“we don’t have to wear her ’round. 
She’s come up two points in the 
last ten minutes.” 

“Wind’s taking off, too,” the 
mate replies, slithering with rustling 
oilskins to the skipper’s side. “I’ve 
posted another man on lookout in 
the foretop, sir. A few more hours 
and we should raise the loom of 
Cape Henry, eh?” 


“Light dead ahead, sir!” 

The lookout’s cry rises above the 
gale, but almost instantly his words 
are whisked away to resound 
faintly, weirdly, in the leeward 
darkness. Peering forward under 
the foot of the bulging mains’l, the 
Old Man knows that it is not a 
landfall but the running lights of a 
tanker. Five times in succession, 
within the space of a few minutes, 
the lookout reports the presence of 
steamers inbound and outbound, 
their green or red side lights pierc- 
ing the night like needle points of 
fire. 

The mate is muttering to him- 
self: ““‘Green to green, and red to 
red; perfect safety, go ahead!’ — 
But, damn it, they’d better keep 
clear of us.” 

He thinks, too, of a freighter he 
once served in as mate. There was 
a night when he had caught the 
helmsman dozing over the spokes, 
still another night when the look- 
out had not struck “seven bells”’ 
and had failed to call out the cus- 
tomary “Lights are burning bright, 
sir.” Now the mate may grin at the 
reminiscence but the reality was 
serious enough, Having gone for- 
ward to investigate the lookout’s 
negligence, he had found the fellow 
stretched out on the deck with a 
blanket over him and, of all things, 
an alarm clock by his side. Unfor- 
tunately for that lookout, the alarm 
had not gone off on time. 

The mate grins in the darkness 
but the Old Man’s voice breaks in 
upon his reverie: “She’s doing fine, 
mister. No need to wear ship. I’m 
going below for forty winks. Call 
me as soon as you raise Cape 
Henry.” 

Clump, clump, clump, and he dis- 
appears through the companion 
doorway. The sea is still short and 
high, with growling crests breaking 
inboard, but the wind has reduced 
its exultant song to a feeble moan. 
This should be a quiet night for all 
hands; no tending braces, no bat- 
tling with frozen canvas aloft on a 
slanting, violently shaking yard. 

The helmsman strikes six bells — 
11:00 p.m.— which is answered 
by the lookout’s cry, “A-I-l-’s 
w-e-l-l, sir!” and the deeper 
throated bell on the foc’s’le head. 
The mate licks the sleet from his 
moustache and chuckles to himself. 


Another hour and he’ll be below 
too, snuggled in his narrow bunk, 
dreaming perhaps of the wife who 
awaits him in Brooklyn. 


In his own cabin the Old Man is 
lying stretched out on a fore and aft 
settee. A book is open on his chest, 
his glasses are cockbilled crazily on 
the tip of his nose. He is asleep, his 
measured breathing blending with 
the sounds of straining woodwork. 
With the diminishing wind now 
pulsing from a little south of east, 
he need not worry about Diamond 
Shoal. On through the night, ap- 
parently oblivious to the half hourly 
striking of the bell on the poop, he 
sleeps with the expression of a 
serene, contented man. 

Towards four o’clock, however, 
he stirs uneasily: His senses are at- 
tuned to the slightest change in the 
ship’s motion. He knows instinc- 
tively that the wind is heading her 
again. Yawning, he sits up and 
pulls on his sea boots; he is about 
to reach for his seared and withered 
cigar stub when a knock sounds on 
the cabin door. 

**W-e-1-1?” he calls, gruffly. 

“It’s me, sir,” a voice replies, 
“the second mate.” 

**What’s she heading, mister?” 

“North 56 west, captain — but 
I want to tell you, there’s a steamer 
approaching and she looks pretty 
close, sir.” 

The Old Man has already donned 
his oilskins. “‘ Well, then,” he says 
testily, “get back on deck and keep 
your eye on her.” Reaching for his 
sou’wester, he follows close on the 
second mate’s heels. On reaching 
the poop, the first thing he sees is 
a steamer heading for Tusitala’s 
midship section—and she’s less 
than eight hundred feet away. 

To the helmsman: “Jam your 
wheel hard down! Quick! Hard 
down!” 

A roar to the second mate: “For 
your life, back the main and cro’jik 
yards!” 

Fortunate it is that the courses 
are furled. Down on the main deck 
all hands have been watching 
the oncoming steamer with bated 
breath. In less than a minute, to 
the second mate’s cry, they have the 
yards swung ’round to the masts, 
with the sails flat aback. 

Tusitala’s way is stopped dead. 
Now every man wonders, will the 
stranger clear or run us down? 
There is a heavy sea running. If 
the latter happens, Tusitala will 
sink like a stone. Clinging to the 
shrouds, they stare fascinated at 
the steamer’s lights stabbing 
through the night. Their ears are 
filled with the rhythmic sound of 
her propellers, growing ever louder, 
as they flail her smothered wake. 

Nothing more can be done from 
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@ Men never get over-bored 
when the galley is stocked with 
Heinz home-style foods! Our 
oven-baked beans, for instance, 
are the kind every tar goes for. 
Gloucester-men tell us they’re 
better’n Boston! We make ’em 
the same way. Bake ’em in hot, 
dry ovens. Drench ’em in rich 
sauce. Seal ’em in tins. All you 
have to do is heat ’em and eat! 


Before you put out to sea again, 
make your galley ship-shape 
with a good supply of these Heinz 
ready-to-heat-and-eat foods! 


Heinz Oven-baked Beans 

(4 Kinds) 
Heinz READY-Cooked Spaghetti 
Heinz READY-Cooked Macaroni 
Heinz Home-style Soups 
Heinz Fresh Cucumber Pickle 


P.S.—And Don’t Forget 
The Heinz Ketchup. 
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This white STAYS white! 


DULUX Yacht White keeps its whiteness all sea- 
son. Like all DULUX Marine Finishes, it is quick- 
drying—keeps its high gloss—actually sheds dirt 
—resists harbor gas stains—makes scrubbing 
easier—fights salt air and salt spray. 


New @ DULUX 


Meena 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 













The MATHIS 61-foot Cruzser 


Modern 
Seaworthy 
Fast 
PLUS — Homelike Accommodations 
MATHIS YACHT BUILDING COMPANY 


Camden, New Jersey 











S, yaecially ee por YA C at Tl he G 


Note unusual flexibility of 
specially woven rope sole 






Gives sure, safe footing 
on wet, slippery decks. 
Cool and comfortable. , 
Cut from double, 
strength white sail cloth, — 
and made over regular 
shoe last to give fit and 
support. 


At our shops, 
departments, and 
dealers, coast to coast 


|| Wace by FRENCH, SHRINER & URNER ||f 


Factory — Executive Offices——63 Melcher Street, Boston 














Fill out coupon 
and mail to: 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION L 
Marine Dept. SS 


[ 
| 
American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 
| 
| 
| 






230 Park Avenue, New York City 


Please send me a copy of your free book 
about Hazard Korddless Marine Ropes. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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the poop. Mouth agape, the helms- 
man- grips the wheel spokes and, 
conscious of impending impact, 
crouches lower against the wheel 
box. Under the Old Man’s direc- 
tion, the second mate is burning a 
flare. 

But on comes the steamer, her 
bows with their rounded hawse 
holes seeming to assume the fiendish 
grin of some colossal, prehistoric 
monster of the deep. 

“By God!” the Old Man mut- 
ters to himself, “she'll cut us in 
two.” 

Suddenly, however, the steamer, 
which is making about six knots 
into the head sea, swings a couple of 
points to port. Lurching and rolling 
drunkenly, she thunders by, having 
cleared Tusitala seemingly by 
inches. 

Above the weather’s roar and the 
harsh thudding of the stranger’s 
propellers Tusitala’s men _ hear 
voices from her bridge: “What the 
hell was that, anyway?”... 
“Nuts! You’re seein’ things, mis- 
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ter. Put her at full speed ahead!” 

Blue veins stand out like cords 
on the Old Man’s hands as he grips 
a megaphone. “You — — bloody 
farmers!” he roars. And for almost 
two minutes a flow of windjam- 
mer language which even his young 
crew fail to understand completely 
booms from his throat. Their ap- 
proval is evident, however, by their 
united cheers, a crescendo of hoarse 
voices borne far down to leeward on 
the wings of the gale. 

The reaction is stupefying, but 
there is work to be done. The Old 
Man strides to the break of the 
poop and shouts again: “Fill away 
on the main and cro’jik yards! All 
hands wear ship!” 

Soon Tusitala is ’round on the 
port tack, heading east by north. 
She labors heavily in the desolate, 
heaving waste; but gray dawn is 
filtering through the frowning heav- 
ens. Visibility clear, sea room 
ample. 

The Old Man goes below once 
more for a snooze. 


“Wally II's” Voyage to Bermuda 


(Continued from page 39) 


quickly cleared the cockpit. After ly- 
ing to for nearly twelve hours, the 
wind began to take off and at 2:30 
in the morning of Saturday, May Ist, 
we were once again under way, under 
jib and motor. Steering SE to make 
up for our estimated drift and to 
get back on our original course, it 
was not until two o’clock that after- 
noon that we obtained our first 
sight in 48 hours. This put us 454 
miles from our point of departure 
and approximately 30 miles to the 
westward of our base course. 

All hands were ordered to keep 
a sharp lookout after midnight, and 
it was a welcome sight, at 2:15 
a.m., Sunday, to make out the 
Queen of Bermuda dead ahead. We 
signaled her with our searchlight 
and she immediately changed course 
to come up to windward of us. 
When she arrived in our vicinity, 
she stopped and signaled us to come 
alongside. After inquiring as to our 
welfare and promising to radio to 
Bermuda the time we expected to 
arrive, she gave us our position as 
158 miles northwest of the Breakers 
buoy. Needless to say, this courtesy 
will not be forgotten by any of us. 

Sunday dawned clear and fine 
with the sea moderating fast. This 
change in weather enabled us to 
have our first hot meal since Thurs- 
day. It had not been possible to 
cook even coffee during that time. 
At ten o’clock that morning we 
were congratulating ourselves that 
the wind, hard as it had been, had 
not been ahead but more or less in 
our tavor throughout the passage. 
As the sea moderated we let out a 


120-thread fishing line aft and 
looked to the welfare of our pas- 
sengers. These comprised a pair of 
homing pigeons we were taking 
down for breeding purposes. The 
line lasted less than half an hour 
and, observing the effect rather 
than the cause, we put it down to 
the proverbial ‘‘big ’un” that got 
away. 

With the engine turning up at 
over 800 revolutions and the boat, 
now much lighter than at the start, 
doing over eight knots, we were 
rapidly approaching the end of our 
voyage, and home. At 8:15 that 
night we sighted Gibbs Hill Light- 
house from the deck and after 
several hours’ running we altered 
course to NE to give North Rock 
Light and its adjacent reefs a wide 
berth. Sighting St. Davids Light at 
2:00 a.m., Monday, May 3rd, we 
swung around the northeast reefs 
and entered the channel into St. 
Georges Harbor at 5:00 am. We 
had been only a little over four 
days ten hours on the passage, in 
spite of being hove to for nearly 
twelve hours— not at all a bad 
passage for April. Signaling the 
pilot station, our navigator had a 
message relayed to the port doctor 
who was on hand to grant pratique 
at 5:30. 

Despite the early hour, there was 
quite a crowd on hand to welcome 
Wally to her new home as we came 
alongside the dock. Leaving her to 
an admiring throng, we adjourned 
to Arthur’s ‘White Horse’? for fish 


chowder and the first of many 
reminiscences of an eventful voyage: 
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ONE DESIGN 
CLASSES A SPECIALTY 


‘From the 34’ Lake One Design by Rhodes, 
(above) to the famous Star and popular 
Comets, shown across. 





This unsolicited letter from one of the Coun- 
try’s outstanding yachtsmen, illustrates the 
attitude of experienced sailors. 

Skaneateles Boat & Canoe Co., Inc. 
Skaneateles, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

I want to thank you for the fine job of boat 
building you did on the Comet for me. It is a 
grand little ship and though I haven’t had 
time to sail her much to date, I expect to 
have years of fun with her. Every detail of 
hull and rig is worked out to perfection. Such 
pains are rare in boat building these days. 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY W. RUBINKAM 





SKANEATELES BOAT 
AND CANOE CO, INC. 


FOUNDED 1893 


SKANEATELES, N. Y. 











ADMIRALTY SERIES 
*34""—"*46"—"*54"" 
STANDARDIZED CRUISERS 


@ Outstanding Quality 

@ Rugged Construction 

@ Seaworthiness 

@ Anti-Roll Bottom Design 
@ Unusual Roominess 

@ Fine Appointments 

@ More Boat for Your $$ 


Write today for Complete 
information 


BURGER SALES 


(COMPANY) 
Door 104, Navy Pier, Chicago 


Ate 











Never during the six races did the 
wind go to more than 15 m.p.h. and 
usually it was less than that, vary- 
ing between seven and twelve miles. 
But it was enough to send the con- 
testants over the courses in good 
time and to furnish a fair test of the 
yachts in about: average summer 
conditions. 

In some of her races, Yankee 
seemed sluggish when -on the wind 
and acted as if she needed more sail 
to drive her. With her small fore 
triangle, she cannot carry as much 
untaxed canvas as Ranger, whose 
big “quad” overlapping jibs and 
large Genoas probably give the new 
boat more actual canvas than 
Yankee carries. Also, Yankee in 
light winds seemed slower in stays 
than Ranger, in spite of the former’s 
single headsail that should make for 
quick handling. But in running can- 
vas, the older boat seemed to have a 
larger and a more efficient assort- 
ment than the Vanderbilt boat, and 
was at her best when before the 
wind. 

As a matter of fact, in this first 
series Rainbow seemed to be a better 
match for the new yacht than 
Yankee. She was sailed to windward 
by Charles Hovey, son of the owner, 


many regattas out there as we 
do. in the East, Bill Withington, 
Ward Angilley and one or two others 
gather prodigious scores by entering 
many events on the sanctioned pro- 
grams and performing well in them 
against fields averaging from seven 
to nine boats. A point greatly in 
favor of the Westerners is that, in 
addition to the normal outboard 
hydroplane classes which predomi- 
nate in the East and Middle West, 
they have also available five classes 
of outboard runabouts scheduled in 
all the Coast regattas. 

Douglas Fonda has bought some 
new outfits this year and is deter- 
mined to win at least the Colonel 
Green Trophy, running in all four 
hydroplane classes. He will have a 
battle, however, with Ward Angil- 
ley, last year’s winner. I think 
Fonda will walk off with the Melvin 
Crook High Point Trophy for the 
greatest number of points won in 
the remarkable series of thirteen 
sanctioned regattas organized by 
““Pat”’ Patterson’s new New York 
State Power Boat Racing Associa- 
tion and Bob Schelling, the new 
manager of the eastern Canadian 
region of the A.P.B.A. Fonda is also 
likely to capture high place in the 
amateur Class C, at which he seems 
to have his greatest success al- 
though it is probably the most 











competitive class in the country. 


Cup Yachts Swing Into Action 


(Continued from page 32) 


Predicting the Year’s Champions 


(Continued from page 48) 


and he did a fine job. However, she 
did not look quite good enough 
against the larger Ranger, which 
seemed especially lively for so 
large a boat in the moderate winds 
that prevailed. Rainbow frequently 
seemed to be outpointing Ranger, 
but the latter footed fast enough 
always to cross the older boat’s 
bows when they came together on 
opposite tacks. 

As impressive as Ranger looked 
in this first series, it is still much too 
early to jump to the conclusion that 
she will be the final selection. The 
other boats will probably improve 
as the season advances and may 
make trouble for the newcomer yet. 
But, undoubtedly, Ranger will also 
improve, and her new mast, which 
offers much less windage, some 
changes in leads and gear, and a bet- 
ter assortment of light sails, should 
make her look even better than she 
does now. But for a new boat she 
seems very good, and it may well 
be that the selection committee will 
be saved the headaches of the last 
two trial series. 

Another series between the Cup 
yachts was sailed June 19th to 
26th, and the actual trials for the 
selection will be started July 3rd. 











I see nobody on the horizon to 
interfere with Tommy Tyson re- 
taining the high point crown in the 
amateur Class A at which he spe- 
cializes. This year he has expanded 
his activities somewhat and is 
garnering numerous points in Class 
B with his Class A boat. 

It is a pleasure to see Kenneth 
Mackenzie come back into active 
racing. This young New Haven 
professional was one of the most 
brilliant performers in Class F 
three or four years ago. His driving 
finish against Charlie Cabot in the 
Albany to New York race in 1932 
will never be forgotten by those 
who saw it. Mackenzie is back with 
a big Class F outfit, will take part 
in all the New York State regattas 
and several others and seems in- 
evitably headed for the point 
championship in that class and, 
perhaps, for the Charles E. Roches- 
ter Trophy for the driver scoring 
the greatest number of points in 
any two classes. 

In predicting that Cattaneo, 
great. Italian driver, will make a 
new world’s record in the outboard 

Class X International Class, I am 
employing pure guesswork. He has 
built a new boat and engine which 
sounds like a winner but in smash- 
ing Jean Dupuy’s 74.39 miles an 
hour mark he will have intense 
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SKANEATELES 


COMET 


The new Skaneateles Comet is gen- 
erally conceded to be the very finest 
development in small sail boats ever 
offered. Investigate its exclusive 
features, such as double planking, 
mahogany frames, specially devel- 
oped fittings, and many, many more. 
No other boat of this type can com- 
pare with it either in sailing per- 
formance, quality of construction or 
the exceptional value offered. The 
very modest price will surprise you. 


Catalogue on request 


SKANEATELES BOAT 
AND CANOE CO, INC. 


FOUNDED 1893 


SKANEATELES, N. Y. 














competition from Dupuy, Jacoby, 


LAUGHLIN ANCHORS 
on Modern Cruisers 





Dependable LAUGHLIN 
Equipment is used by leading 

uilders of standardized 
cruisers and custom-built 
craft and by many prominent 


yachtsmen. They appreciate 
the value found in LAUGH- 

Anchors, Windlasses 
and the hundreds of other 
LAUGHLIN ITEMS of 


marine hardware. 
Wherever you can find the 


LAUGHLIN trademark you 
will find the combination of 
quality, efficiency and mod- 
erate price. 

Send 25cforcomplete Catalog. 
[Dealers and Boat Builders Free ]. 


The Thomas Laughlin Co. 


Portland, Maine 


Manufacturers of 
Marine and Industrial Hardware Since 1866 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, New Orleans, Denver 
San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles 
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FACTS You sHouLp 


KNOW shout 


32 pages of valuable information de- 
scribe fouling, worms, corrosion, 
usual and unusual wear both with- 
in and without wood and steel 
vessels. It tells how to specify 
a paint job to overcome each 
hazard. 
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YACHT 
PAINTS 


HOLZAPFEL’S Yy 


Send 25 cents in stamps for your copy 
**The Painting of Yachts” 


International Paint Company, Inc. 
21 West Street, New York City 


—Vison Torachutes 


ARE PREFERRED BY SKIPPERS 
OF THE KEENEST RACING 
CLASSES IN AMERICAN AND 
FOREIGN WATERS. 














PRESCOTT WILSON wc. 


~Formerly BVRROWS 
“Yach t Sailmahers 


2 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE BOWLING GREEN 9-9062 
oie, * 
caste Winners 
































PROVIDES SAFETY AT SEA 
... AVERT COMPLETE DISASTER 


Equip your boats with SEA-LITE LIFE 
JACKETS ...A Life Jacket with an auto- 
matic electric light — operates immediately 
upon contact with the water. 

Rescuers can now see the survivors upon the 
water in the dark of night . . . Sea-Lite burns 
for two days ...may be stored indefinitely 
— always ready for use. 


Buy SEA-LITE LIFE JACKETS from your 
distributor or write us direct. Jacket complete 
with built-in unit............. ONLY $7.50 


Every Jacket carries stamp of U. S. Gov’t Approval 


SEA-LITE MANUFACTURING CORP. 
791 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 








Read what 
“ELCO” 


says of 


LUX— 


‘*‘With hundreds of our boats equipped, we are in a good position 
to judge the value of the LUX System. Now that the Lux-O- 
Matic System makes this remarkable protection available day 
and night, we recommend it more strongly than ever.”’ 
For information write Walter Kidde & Company 
75 West St., Bloomfield, N. J. / 


LUX FIRE PROTECTION 




























Bedford Davie and half a dozen 
others. I think the Class X out- 
board record will bounce up this 
year to about 81 miles an hour, or, 
in other words, considerably above 
the highest speed of the fastest out- 
board boat in 1924 — eight miles an 
hour. 

In forecasting inboard records, 
the amount of money I would 
wager on my choices would be ex- 
tremely small. At the Louisville 
regatta we were all thrilled by four 
of the closest finishes ever staged in 
motor boat racing — two of them 
among the 725 cubic inch hydro- 
planes and two in the newly recog- 
nized Division II 225 cubic inch 
boats. The ‘‘725’s” are a home 
built class with old Hispano motors. 
There are about a dozen of them in 
Cincinnati and Louisville and they 
provide grand sport. In winning 
two almost bow and bow races at 
Louisville, ‘‘Wild Bill” Cantrell, a 
professional wrestler driving for P. 
Ewald, indicated that he is well 
entitled to the prediction that he 
will dominate this interesting old- 
new class this year. 

Much the same can be said of the 
225 Division II hydroplanes re- 
cently recognized by the A.P.B.A. 
as a separate class and differing 
from the regular ‘‘225’s”’ in that the 
cost of their engines is restricted to 
$400 as against $700 in Division I. 
These, too, are mostly home built 
products, but there is intense 
rivalry between the owners of the 
twenty or thirty racing in the Mid- 
dle West and awarding of the ad- 
vanee palm to Alvin Holsclaw, 
Madison, Ind., comes about only 
because he ironed out Milton Har- 
ris, Jr., of Cincinnati, driving 
Scram, in two races at Louisville by 
perhaps a two-foot margin. 

The greatest excitement in the 
motor boat world, with the prob- 
able exception of the Gold Cup 
race itself, will be caused by the 
225 cubic inch (international 4- 
Litre) hydroplanes. More than a 
hundred of these fast, peppy little 
boats are now registered with the 
Racing Commission of the A.P.B.A. 
and the two speed leaders so far are 
the 61-year-old Jack Cooper, of 
Kansas City, Mo., with his Tops 
II, and Dr. R. H. Hermann, of 
Cincinnati, driving C. C. Shuler’s 
Black Imp III, of Hamilton, O. 
Cooper holds the one-mile record of 
70.59 miles an hour and has beaten 
Dr. Hermann’s five-mile record of 
59.17 but not by the required 
of a mile per hour. These two will 
have a battle for dominance of the 
class and its records and points this 
year with scores of other drivers 
fighting them every inch of the 
way. 

Do you know where I got the 
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name of George Reis as winner of 
this year’s Gold Cup race and high 
point scorer in the class? I picked it 
out of a hat. There is no assurance 
that he will-race this year. Last 
week, however, I spent an evening 
with him and plied him with ques- 
tions and it is my distinct impres- 
sion that, if certain disagreeabilities 
are straightened out, he will be at 
the Gold Cup starting line with 
something that can be counted 
upon to run with the usual Reis 
neatness and dispatch. The old 
racing team of Reis and Dick 
Bowers was broken up last summer 
but when the gun boomed for the 
start of the Gold Cup race there was 
Dick in his yellow sweater tending 
El Lagarto’s new engine. Dick still 
says he is all through with high 
speed racing but — well, anyhow I 
think Reis will be there both at the 
start and at the finish. 

Each year for almost three dec- 
ades I have announced in print at 
about this time that the forthcom- 
ing Gold Cup race will be the largest 
and fastest in history. For the past 
three years I have been slightly less 
than correct. This year, however, 
I'll bet on it, barring a sudden rash 
of belligerency in various important 
parts of the world. Do you remem- 
ber what the 12-Litre boats of 
Count Theo Rossi, Europe’s great- 
est motor boat sportsman, did to 
our Gold Cup boats in Florida four 
years ago? Well, those old type 12- 
Litre boats still hold the record of 
85.51 miles an hour against the 
76.08 which is current tops among 
our Gold Cuppers and not only will 
Guido Cattaneo, who holds that 
record, drive Count Rossi’s other 
boat but the Italians are bringing 
two entirely new boats for the race. 
And you may be sure that the three 
French boats, to be driven by 
Maurice Vasseur, Emile Piquerez 
and J. Dintilhao, will be marvels of 
speed and, perhaps, reliability. 

You may be sure, also, that this 
year the American boats will put up 
a better argument than they did in 
George Townsend’s Florida re- 
gatta. The engines have been lifted 
from 625 cubic inches piston dis- 
placement to 732. The old hull 
minimum weight of 1600 pounds, 
without motor, has been abolished 
and the boats can come as near 
zero in weight as their owners deem 
wise. The engines are now ‘blown 
up” with superchargers. We should 
do well against the foreigners. How 
well, we can’t tell yet but my pre- 
diction that George Reis will emerge 
as the champion of the Gold Cup 
Class, which this year will probably 
race in Detroit, Canada and Wash- 
ington, denotes what I think of our 
chances. But I wouldn’t swear to it 
right now. 
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RIT CHIE- 


The first radio direction finders 
for small boats were used on fish- 
ing craft. Ritchie pioneered the 
field — experimented, tested un- 
til now they are an established 
radio navigational instrument for 
obtaining a “‘fix’’ in any weather. 
Some of America’s fine yachts are 
Ritchie equipped. These units 
represent precision workmanship, 
are small in size, and can be 
furnished 100% weather and 
waterproof. Inquiries from yacht 
owners are invited. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, INC. 








Established 1850 
\ a0 CYPRESS ST. BROOKLINE, mass: 














THE KOHINOOR IN ACTION 


L.O.A. 15’-3” Sail area 160 sq. it. 
Beam 6’-0” Marconi sloop 
Depth 2’-3 14” Bronze fittings 


Draft 0’-6”; 4’-6” Salt water fastenings 
PRICE COMPLETE, f. o. b. 
factory $459.00 


OTHER SAILBOATS 


13’-6” UGLY DUCKLING....... $265 
16’-0” LARK SPECIAL..:.....:.. $375 
11'-6" TGR AOA ooo ras $195 
11-6” D-T FROSTBITE........$225 


All round bilge narrow planked boats 


Used boats, 9% ft. to 16 ft. $95.00 to 
$250.00. Condition guaranteed. Oldest 
boat three years old. 


WRIGHT-BUILT BOAT CO. 


Write for Catalog 











Dundee, New York 





The Scandinavian Gold Cup 


(Continued from page 55) 


Scandinavian Gold Cup winner 
which now flies the American flag, 
being owned by William Grosvenor 
of Providence, R. I. 

Last summer’s match was a 
triumph for the American colors 
and particularly for Herman Whiton 
who sailed his Indian Scout, de- 
signed by himself, to a well-deserved 
victory. The Swedish challenger 
Ian III won the first race in light 
weather, the Indian Scout took the 
second in medium weather, and the 
German Irmi V qualified for the 
finals by winning the third race on a 
fluky day. The German won the 
next race in a blow by the slim 
margin of 26 seconds after the In- 
dian Scout had carried away her 
main boom outhaul. While repairing 
the damage, she had her mainsail 
lowered for six and one-half min- 


The Cruise of the 


utes. The last two races, in heavy 
going, went to Indian Scout. In 
winning the Gold Cup for the second 
time, Herman Whiton joins the 
exclusive company of two other out- 
standing helmsmen, who have won 
the Gold Cup more than once: 
Magnus Konow, who has won it 
four times, and Sven Salén, who 
has won it twice. 

In preparation for the defense 
of the Gold Cup, several new 
American ‘‘Sixes”’ have been built 
and most of them are already busy 
tuning up for the trial races sailed 
to pick the defender. The leading 
European yachting countries are 
sending their fastest “Sixes” and 
their ablest helmsmen. Keen racing 
is a certainty when the sportiest of 
the International Classes meets for 
its championship. 


“Martha Amanda” 


(Continued from page 47) 


game; and all hands (except Tine 
and the cook) went on shore to see 
the place. After looking around for 
a while, and viewing the town to 
their satisfaction, they came aboard 
at a quarter of eight, and all turned 
in soon after, except the captain, 
Tine, J. V. B., Jr., and B. F., who 
have a game of Old Sledge in the 
cabin. The wind has been fair and 
fresh most of the day, and the 
weather warm and clear, with the 
exception of a slight shower in the 
afternoon. We have run about 
seventy-one miles since morning. 


Sag Harbor, Sunday, August 8th 


Five o’clock; weather clear and 
warm; a light breeze blowing from 
the NNW. All hands at this hour 
very lazy and sleepy, particularly 
our captain, whom it seems impos- 
sible to rout out. Evidently the ex- 
ertions at ‘seven up” last evening 
have been too much for him. Six 
o’clock; crew gradually making 
their appearance on deck, exhibiting 
various lengths of shirt as they 
emerge from the hold. The yawl 
was sent ashore at this hour to mar- 
ket for the day. Milk, with a sea 
water flavor, sells here at five cents 
a quart. Tomatoes in market are 
brought from New York. Break- 
fasted at seven, sumptuously. Half 
past eight, weighed anchor and 
sailed through Shelter Island Sound, 
around the western side of Shelter 
Island to Greenport, where we came 
to anchor at forty minutes past ten. 
At this hour a fine fresh breeze was 
blowing from the NNW. Weather 
clear and pleasantly warm on the 
water. We omitted to state that, 
while lying at Sag Harbor this 
morning, the first fish were caught 
since sailing from Roslyn. They 


were some bloaters, a curious fish, 
which have the power of increasing 
their size so as almost to resemble 
a round squash with a neck to it. 
The distance run today is fourteen 
miles. At four o’clock Captain 8. 
and J. H. and son left us to return 
home, via Long Island Railroad. 
Wind at sunset East of North, with 
indications of a storm. All hands 
turned in for the night at half past 
eight. 


Greenport, Monday, August 9th 


We were all on deck at five o’clock 
this morning. Wind North by East, 
very light; sky clear and tempera- 
ture pleasant. After breakfast our 
water casks were sent ashore in the 
yawl to be filled; this was about 
half done, when word came that 
Captain Rodgers, who had been 
spoken to early in the morning, was 
waiting to take us to the fishing 
grounds. He is an old fisherman, 
and had piloted some of us before 
on several successful fishing excur- 
sions; therefore if there were any 
fish to be caught, we expected he 
would find them for us. We left our 
water casks to be filled by Tine; 
our Captain’s assistant, and all of 
our party, except J. V. B., Jr., got 
into Captain Rodgers’ boat, the 
Ivanhoe, and started for the fishing 
grounds. His boat was small and 
sloop rigged, but kept in nice order, 
and adapted to carry ten or fifteen 
persons. We were quickly on the 
grounds and our lines out, but we 
had only a few bites; we, however, 
caught four or five fish, and then 
changed our place for one where the 
tide had previously run too strong. 
We threw out our lines, but it took 
them off too far yet to enable us to 
have much success; presently the 
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SPECIALISTS 
in 
INSURANCE 
On All Types of Yachts 


From Sailing Dinghies 


To Large Diesel Yachts 


S PARKMAN & STEPHENS 


11-EAST 44TH STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Soleideck 
WINES & SPIRITS 


Intelligent, unbiased recommenda- 
tions are important when purchasing 
wines and liquors. If you value this 
type of service you will find it at the 
shop of the Headington Corporation, 
one of the finer wine and spirit houses. - 


* DELIVERIES: Summer deliver- 


ies without delay to any point allowed 
by law, without extra charge, 


* YACHT NEEDS: Experienced 


counsel in stocking yachts. 


HEADINGTON 


CORPORATION 
1133 Lexington Avenue near 79th St. 
New York, N.Y. Tel: BUitterfield 8-6850 
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ITS LINES TELL THE STORY 





$2380 


UP 


ERE’S a cruiser whose lines speak the language of the 
yachtsman. Gracefully modern from stem to stern — 
Send today enviable style outside and in. Expert design gives this 


CATALOG 
37-M 


ance. Send for all the facts today. 


OWENS YACHT COMPANY 


2-stateroom sedan staunch seaworthiness in rough water 
— clever planning gives it surprising roominess. A yacht of 
unequalled quality and value with outstanding perform- 


DUNDALK 
BALTIMORE, MD 











upon request. 





ATTENTION ALL HANDS! 


Yacht crews and owners are offered the free use of the 
Herreshoff Crew Register —a file of available hands 
including their personal qualifications and references 


from former employers. Registration blanks will be sent 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
Bristol, Rhode Island 
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tide lessened, and we now and then 
had a bite, and hauled up a few 
black fish, porgies and sea bass, but 
no great success was anticipated. A 
short time before we left one of our 
party had a strong bite, and away 
he pulled in good earnest; soon a 
large fish was seen coming up in the 
usual zigzag way, and in a second 
more it was safely landed on deck, 
and proved to be a fine sheep’s 
head, weighing about six pounds. 
This was a great catch, as this fish 
is considered a great delicacy, 
though very rare and seldom caught 
in this place. Captain Rodgers said 
he had never caught one, although 
he has been a fisherman fifteen 
years. On our return to the boat at 
one o’clock we found J. V. B., Jr., 
and Tine had been gunning, and 
brought back four small snipe. 
J. D. H., who caught the sheep’s 
head, was made quite lame by the 
sharp back fins sticking in his leg as 
he hauled it on board; but who can- 
not afford to be maimed a little in 
catching a sheep’s head. Our dinner 
was ready a little after one; then we 
finished our letters to the absent 
ones and went ashore, some to meet 
the train, which came in at three 
o’clock, by which we expected our 
captain’s brother George, who is to 
take his place, as he had an engage- 
ment to sail a boat in a yacht race. 
We found our new captain had ar- 
rived, and J. H. returned with him. 
At four o’clock all sail was set, 
anchor weighed, and we were off 
for New London. Wind very nearly 
East, blowing a nice fresh breeze; 
there was a schooner just ahead of 
us but we soon ran to the windward 
and passed her. We passed Orient 
Point at half past five o’clock, and 
at six Plum Gut; the tide ran 
through it at a very rapid rate, mak- 
ing the water boil up, somewhat re- 
sembling Hell Gate. After we had 
passed through it, our captain and 
Tine thought it unwise to undertake 
to go to New London tonight, as the 
wind was light, and the tide would 
drift us to the westward, and if we 
got there at all it would be too late 
in the night; so after holding a 
council and discussing the subject, 
our boat was turned back and we 
went over the same ground we had 
just passed. We came to anchor 
under Orient Point at half past 
seven o’clock. 


Tuesday, August 10th 


All hands were up at five o’clock. 
The wind blew very fresh from the 
NE. The rain, which had been quite 
violent during the night, continued 
at intervals up to half past eight, 
when it partially cleared off, but 
continued somewhat cloudy until 
the afternoon, when the sun came 
out bright and warm. The sea run- 
ning pretty high in Gardiner’s Bay 
(as we could see from the masthead), 
it was concluded to breakfast before 
getting under way, as the violent 
motion makes it exceedingly diffi- 
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cult to keep the dishes in their 
places, and renders one liable to re- 
ceive the whole contents of the 
table in the lap, which is not at all 
pleasant, especially when hot tea or 
coffee enters largely in* the bill of 
fare. We accordingly sat down to 
breakfast at half past six, and after 
having dispatched it with the usual 
sea relish, we prepared to get under 
way. Perceiving that the yawl of a 
fishing smack anchored to wind- 
ward of us had broken loose and was 
rapidly drifting away with the tide, 
we lowered our longboat, and after 
a hard row succeeded in overtaking 
it, when we towed it back again to 
the vessel. There was only a boy on 
board, who had no other boat at 
hand, and had it not been for our 
timely aid it is difficult to say what 
would have become of the yaw]; on 
returning it to him, however, he did 
not even thank us for our trouble. 
We got under way at a quarter past 
seven, and ran through Gardiner’s 
Bay and Plum Gut with a very stiff 
breeze, which gradually increased, 
as we stood up the Sound, until we 
arrived at Bartlett’s Reef Lightship, 
when it blew so hard that we were 
obliged to put two reefs in our main- 
sail and jib. As the gale seemed to be 
increasing, it was thought best not 
to attempt to enter the harbor of 
New London, as we would have to 
beat to windward to do so for sey- 
eral hours, in the very teeth of the 
gale, and at nineteen minutes past 
twelve we wore short around and 
stood to the westward for New 
Haven. Half past twelve, made the 
mouth of the Connecticut River. 
Quarter past one, off Saybrook 
while at dinner. Wind not so fresh, 
Half past two, made Sands’ Shoal 
Lightship; wind being light, took 
out reefs in mainsail and jib. Four 
o’clock, passed inside of Falkner 
Island. Captain, Tine, B. H. and 
J. V. B., Jr., at Old Sledge in the 
cabin. Forty-five minutes past four, 
made Thimble Islands, and in twenty 
minutes more passed Bradford Reef 
Beacon; wind still continued light. 
Ten minutes of six, abreast of New 
Haven Light, the city five miles dis- 
tant. Quarter past six, the wind, 
which has been light, has almost 
entirely died away, leaving us scaree 
enough to beat up the harbor 
against the ebb tide. Twenty mil- 
utes past six, a man in a small boat 
boarded us and asked for a tow up 
to the city, which was cheerfully 
granted him. Arrived at New Haven 
at half past seven, and dropped 
anchor off Long Wharf. After low 
ering the sails and making every- 
thing snug, at eight o’clock, all 
hands except the captain and Tine, 
went ashore on a tour of inspection. 
After wandering around for an hour, 
came on board at nine o’clock, and 
were entertained by the captail 
with some music on the violin, and 
by J. V. B., Jr., with some voeal 
accompaniments. Turned in at ten 
o'clock. Run today ninety-one 
miles. 
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“CARRY ON” 
Winner Victory Class 
Larchmont Race Week, 1936 


C. H. Ferris, Owner 
VICTOR ROMAGNA, Skipper 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 


YACHT SAILMAKER 
50 Warren St., to 120 Chambers St. 


New York 

















Sail Loft a City Block Long 
Finest in America 
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Wednesday, August 11th 


All hands called up this morning 
at five o’clock. J. D. H. and B. D. H. 
took the yawl and went ashore to 
market before breakfast. At eight 
a.m., all having breakfasted, went 
ashore in the yawl for a land cruise. 
After visiting different localities in 
the city, including the Art Exhibi- 
tion, and admiring the beautiful 
rows of elms which seem to be every- 
where in the city, we came on board 
at eleven a.m., weighed anchor and 
hoisted sail for Hempstead Harbor, 
getting fully under way at half past 
seven o’clock. J. D. H. left the 
party this morning at seven o’clock 
to return to New York by the New 
Haven Railroad, he being anxious 
to return sooner than we could hope 
to reach New York by sail. Wind at 
time of sailing, south, and tide 
running in harbor against us, ren- 
dering beating out in the Sound a 
slow process. Four o’clock, off 
Stratford Light. Scenery enlivened 
by ladies bathing near lighthouse. 
Five o’clock, off Bridgeport Light. 
Quarter past six, met steamer Elm 
City, bound to New Haven. Quarter 
past seven, off Norwalk Island. 
Eight o’clock, wind nearly died 
away, and indications of a thunder 
shower in the NW. Half an hour 
after midnight, have just anchored 
in Oyster Bay, which we have run 
into, fearing thick weather and a 
thunder storm. Have been about 
three hours and a half beating into 
the bay. All hands having taken a 
nightcap of claret, are turning in. 


Thursday, August 12th 


At half past six this morning we 
got under way and ran out of Oyster 
Bay, with a light breeze from -the 
West. The rain of the previous 
evening had ceased, but the clouds 
still floated in detached masses over- 
head, and were piled in thick banks 
at the horizon. Twenty minutes of 
ten, made Matinicock Point, wind 
very light; passed a fleet of vessels 
bound eastward, their white sails 
forming a marked contrast with the 
dark clouds in the background. Half 
past ten, off Glen Cove, with scarce 
wind enough to give her steerage 
way; we drifted slowly up the har- 
bor with the tide; sent the long- 
boat ashore for some water and 
provisions, of which we are greatly 
in need. Yacht Electric Spark came 
alongside, and Captain Ira Smith, 
who left us at Greenport, came 
aboard, and after paying us a short 
visit and inquiring where we had 
been and how we had enjoyed our- 
selves, he went on board his own 
yacht and filled away. Quarter past 
twelve, off the bar, wind still very 
light; heat exceedingly oppressive. 
We still continued to drift slowly 
up the harbor with the tide, and in 
an half hour were at the dock at 
Roslyn. Here we separated to re- 
turn to our respective homes, after 
a cordial leave taking, in which, 
mingled with many expressions of 
regard, was the oft repeated desire 
that this might be but one of many 
similar excursions which we should 
enjoy together. 


A Forgotten Voyage 


renamed the New Jersey, continued 
duty as a tug for thirty years. 
The previously mentioned conse- 
quences of this voyage were that, on 
the strength of the boat’s success in 
America, Captain Stockton was 
able to persuade Ericsson to leave 
England and come to this country 
where his reception proved to be less 
frosty. It is significant to note that 
a quarter of a century later “after 
a generation of trial, investigation, 
and controversy,” the British Pat- 
ent Office, as spokesman of the 
nautically minded British public, 





(Continued from page 50) 


wrote Ericsson expressing the desire 
to purchase the Stockton’s original 
machinery to place it in the Patent 
Office Museum along with Watt’s 
steam engine; Bell’s engine which 
drove the famous Comet on the 
Clyde in 1812; and other equally 
celebrated trophies. Thus the voy- 
age of the little Robert F. Stockton 
was destined to bring about belated 
recognition by the British of John 
Ericsson’s invaluable contributions 
to the maritime development of the 
world in general and the United 
States Navy in particular. 






































Ericsson’s screw propellers in the “Robert F. Stockton,” 1839. 
: They revolved in opposite directions 











Your SODA KING makes its own 
sparkling water. Fill it with water 
—slip in a Super-Charger — and 
fizz it into a highball glass. 

Soda King saves stowage space 
Enough Super-Chargers to make 
5 cases of sparkling water fit into 
less space than 2 cartons of cigar- 
ettes. $5.00 at drug and depart- 
ment stores. Or write direct to 


Selo y We Gn ne 


RECHARGABLE 
SYPHON 














(Ya ehtsme rn) 
WHEN THE GOING’S WET — 
FOR RAINY and ROUGH WEATHER 


YOU WILL WANT this New Type, 
Light Weight, Imported Waterproof 
Rubber Garment. 
IN YELLOW WITH WHITE 
BONE BUTTONS 

Available in two styles: LONG 
$1583 APRON PANTS and JACKET; 
12.50 ($6.25 per Garment); YELLOW 
SOU’WESTER $2.00. 

Nothing can surpass these fine Garments. 
Their smart appearance, freedom from stick- 
iness, and greater comfort, place them far 
ahead of oilskins. 

Thoroughly tested for two years by scallop 
and drag net fishermen. (Proving their 
stability.) 

Will withstand temperature and hold color. 

They outwear several oilskin suits of the 
conventional type. 

Sizes range 34 to 50; Size 48 and 50, 10% 
additional. (When ordering Give Chest and 
Waist Measurements.) 

(Mail orders together with check or money 
order promptly filled) 


FULTON SUPPLY CO. 


89 South Street + Tel. JOhn 4-1320 


\ New York City J 














Est. 1902 
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Buy a Palmer 


A home made conversion of 
- a worn-out auto engine is 

sis “ mever satisfactory. The ad- 
dition of hoon bearings, marine clutch, change of 
cooling system, addition of cast iron base and replace- 
ment of worn-out parts are all expensive. The total 
result is an engine that fails when most needed. A new 
Palmer conversion or all-marine engine costs very 
little more. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Inc., Cos Cob, Connecticut 





Write for brochure. 








| v AW NE nem 7 POINT - NEW YORK * . | 











45, 48, 50, 52, 55.and 60 
ft. “Individualized inte- _ 

_ tiors” to your réquire- 
ments. Hulls built to | 
standardized moulds. — 
Virtually custom-built, ~~ 
quality. construction at 
moderate cost. Gasoline ~ 
"or Diesel power. 


DAWN. CRUISERS, Inc 


Phone WEsichester7-7000 0 i 
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SAILBOATS 


INBOARDS 


~ OUTEO ARDS 


ROWBOATS 
‘einige RSE 


CANOES 


SPECIAL 


PLAY BOATS 


| arsenate 


Sees can sence! 


PENN YAN BOATS 


} 44 models ranging from a thirty dollar dinghy to a thousand 
dollar runabout in both Composite and double planked All- 
Wood constructions meet all requirements and satisfy all prefer. 
ences. 7 to 24 feet. High in quality - low in price. 


Always ready to use. No soaking or caulking ever needed. 
Give continuous service with no attention. Constantly improved 
thru a perpetual program of research and test. 


ie Any product reflects the experience of the personnel and the 


equipment behind it. When you buy your boat get the benefit 
of Penn Yan’s engineering organization and manufacturing 
facilities which are the finest in the world of small water craft. 


If you like runabouts find out about the “TRANSPORT,” the 
boat which is making its way by the force of its own excellence. 
Special boats for Sportsmen include 10 models of canoes. Sail- 


RAFT ing enthusiasts have 5 types from which to make a selection. 
FOR SPORTSMEN 


The Penn Yan dinghies and out- 
boards have long been world | PENN YAN BOATS 
NB, 8) 0 ta te te Incorporated 


36 page Catalog FREE 18th ST., PENN YAN, N. Y. 


















SNEAK 


| 9% BARNEGAT SNEA! 


The Largest and Fastest Sailing 
Boat in the Country for the Money 


Cat-rigged and Marconi Sloop-rigged. More 
than 1600 have been adopted by many Yacht 
Clubs for One-Design Class Racing. 





For circular and price, address 


J. H. PERRINE, BARNEGAT, N. J. 
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Just Because She Runs— Don’t Neglect! 
(Continued from page 45) 


temperature of the motor itself. 
I think most yachtsmen attend to 
the first item but I doubt if many 
pay much attention to the second. 
It has been my observation that the 
majority of marine engines in the 
hands of amateurs are run at too 
low temperatures. This, of course, 
unless carried to extremes, does no 
harm to the mechanism but it does 
seriously reduce the efficiency of the 
motor, and materially increases the 
fuel bill. I shall not suggest the tem- 
perature in degrees Fahrenheit (or 
Centigrade) at which a gasoline 
motor should be operated, because 
there are few who will go to the 
trouble of sticking a thermometer 
into the motor’s mouth; but a sound 
rule of thumb is: ‘‘If you can hold 
your hand comfortably on the 
cylinder heads, the motor is too 
cold; but if it bubbles when you 
spit on it, it’s too hot!” 


Yale Wins College Regatta 


(Continued from page 63) 


of fact, there was some sentiment in 
favor of counting the race anyhow, 
but the Harvard skippers, who 
finished one-two in the event, cast 
the deciding votes against including 
the results in the series. There was a 
real sporting gesture for you! 

Thereafter, though, there was 
plenty of breeze from the northeast 
and south and six races were run 
off in the next two days without 
difficulty, four of them on Wednes- 
day. The courses were varied 
enough to provide work on all 
points of sailing and there wasn’t 
one without a good windward 
thrash. 

Each college had one boat that it 
sailed throughout the series, chang- 
ing skippers after the third race, 
and each college had a turn in the 
six other craft. In this manner, as 
much of a premium on handling as 
possible was injected into the series 
and there was only one boat that 
appeared definitely to be a ‘‘cluck.”’ 
It was Princeton’s misfortune to 
draw that. 

For most of the series it was a 
three-team fight among Yale, Har- 


Skipper and College Points by Races Total 
Rousmaniere, Harvard 124% 4 11 12% «5 9 53% 
Field, Yale 6 11 9 7 10 10 53 
Fales, Princeton 2 5 ee i! 124% 12% 50% 
Bavier, Williams 11 6 124% 10 8 2 49\% 
Brooke, Yale 10 12% 6 6 6 5 45% 
Lewis, Williams 9 7 3 4 11 4 38 
Lawson, Harvard 8 10 2 1 4 11 36 
Bertram, Cornell 4 2 z 5 9 8 35 
Allbright, Dartmouth 3 8 5 9 7 0 32 
Robie & Maxwell, Princeton 7 3 10 2 1 3 26 
Tyson, Cornell 1 1 4 8 3 6 23 
Evans, Dartmouth 5 9 1 —_ — 7 22 
Schwartz, Dartmouth —_ — — 3 —_ 3 
Potter, Dartmouth —_ ——_- — — 2 —. 2 


College totals: Yale, 9814; Harvard, 8914; Williams, 8714; Princeton, 764%; 


Dartmouth, 59; Cornell, 58. 


Much of the foregoing is an old 
story to many who may read this, 
But the fact that ‘‘There are no 
Service Stations on the Deep Blue 
Sea,’”’ coupled with the number of | 
mishaps which occur every season | 
—even to experienced yachtsmen 
—which are directly attributable 
to failure of the owner to perform 
one or more of the duties mentioned, 
indicates that no harm can be done 
by a fresh reminder. 

To those owners who read this 
and make a list of the items and 
post it prominently in their engine 
room; who give their motors a 
chance to warm up before opening 
the throttle wide; who study the 
motor’s performance under varying 
conditions of temperature, of oil 
grades, of different types of gas- 
oline, will come, I am sure, a season 
free from the worries and incon- 
veniences of breakdowns. 


vard and Williams, but the Crimson 
took a header in the fifth race and 
Williams went into the final only 
two points astern of Yale. Thus the 
stage was set for a grand climax, but 
the racing gods put the finger on 
Williams. Lewis spoiled his chances 
by getting over the line too soon 
and having to make 4 restart. As if 
this was not enough misfortune, 
Bavier’s boat parted her main 
sheet, became involved in a foul 
with a Dartmouth boat just to 
windward, and it was five minutes 
before the tangle was cleared. 
Dartmouth dropped out and Ba- 
vier, unable to carry his mainsail 
because of a loosened spreader, 
started around the course under jib 
alone. 

He was called in after going half 
the first round and awarded two 
points for next to the last place. 
Lewis, unable to overcome the 
handicap of his restart, finished 
ninth and so Williams fell to third 
place astern of Harvard, whose 
boats finished second and fourth 
with Field of Yale between them. 

The summary: 
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To Mix Them as They Make 
Them in Jamaica 
Pleon’s 1936 race committee, which ably handled a fleet of 178 in the club’s race 
week, were: John O'Day, John A. McBeath, Charles G. Plimpton, chairman, 
Herbert Ricker, secretary, Vice Commodore Peter Langmaid, and S. J. Connolly, 2d 
| ‘ : : First to Make Parachute 
; Fifty Years of Junior Yachting acces ee 
(Continued from page 57) 
serving on committees, the more ing become a flag member of the or- Ratsey & Lapthorn 
Mi Y t H S’ S R J M able ones moveon to bechairmenor ganization in 1925 at the age of 
i" re secretaries of these bodies. Eventu- eight. He served the club as “jani- Inc. 
(Planters Funch” seas ally, in their late teens, they become _tor,’’ on the membership, house 
: the principal officers of the club. and race committees, as race com- : 
100% FINE OLD JAMAICA Thus the racing, social, and finan- mittee chairman, and vice commo- Sail Manufacturers 
ALL OVER 8 YEARS OLD cial problems of the Pleon are han-  dore, also playing an important Established 1790 
a efel; dled by those in their last years of part in the club’s racing. Peter ; 
d 97 prep school or during early college Langmaid is an excellent example City Island, New Bork City 
y Maer nek Uie ib anaeie wehio ie days. Experience has proved that of the Pleon system of development. 
€ R. U. DELAPENHA & CO, Inc. u.s. acents the Pleon training makesthem quite This year his assistants are Fred- Telephone; Clty Island 
t Dept, YM-2, 57 Leight $0. Wow Yor, VA 5. capable of handling their tasks in erick J. Shepard, 3rd., vice commo- 8-1012, 1013 
n businesslike manner. dore; David O. Ives, rear commo- 
§ The gentle direction of the club’s dore; Janet Pierce, secretary; James 
n policy by Arthur Wood was carried T. Connolly, Jr., treasurer; and T R oO Pp H I E &, 
if on until his death in 1927. It then William T. Haley, Jr., chairman of b 
e, fell to the lot of some recent alumni, the race committee. y 
in including the writer, who in 1932 A third indication of the Pleon’s ms 
ul SPLICES AND formed a graduate board of three success can be drawn from an award A 
to senior members to take over this made by the club. This is the Wood 
es FANCY WORK task. The aim of the Pleon’s off- Memorial Bowl which carries with 
d. cers and graduates through these it the club’s Gold Medal for Meri- 
a By Charles L. Spencer years has been to provide a training tous Service whenever it is awarded. 
ail through the club which will be of The names of its winners, many of 
er, ; : future benefit to the sport by de- whom have become prominent in 
jib Tying knots plays an important veloping good sportsmanship, fair the sport, witness the sort of young 
part in operating a boat. The play, and a love of the game. yachtsmen Pleon has developed in 
alf present-day yachtsmen seem to In that aim the Pleon feels rea- the last decade: 1926, Richard S. 
wo have lost sight of this fact. Here sonably confident that it has suc- Thayer; 1927, Leonard M. Fowle, 
ce. is a book that gives all the neces- ceeded for it can claim a measure Jr.; 1928, Lawrence F. Percival, 
the sary information. Each knot is of the responsibility for the develop- Jr.; 1930, Sherman Morss; 1931, 
ed fully explained and illustrated. ment of such racing skippersas Dick Stanton Deland; 1932, Hamilton 
ird There is a chapter on wire splic- and Bob Thayer, ‘“Bunkie’” Gray, Young; 1934, Parker H. Jones; 
ose ing as well as tables on the Arthur Shuman, ‘‘Buss” Hovey 1936, William T. Haley, Jr. 
rth strength, weight, and breaking and Stanton Deland, to mention The Pleon, the first club in the 
em. strains of various cordage, along only a few, and ocean racing yachts- United States organized by youth- 
with a table on strength and men like Harry and Sherman Morss ful yachtsmen, takes pride in the 
‘tal —_ a of chains. Over and Hamilton Young; on the official fact that it was the first to suggest 
14 IUEORORS. side of yachting, one of its recent that there was @ place in yachting TROPHY SHIELD 
. : commodores, Harry Morss, is now for boys and girls racing small boats. An Unnual Daae 
1% Price $2.50 secretary of the Eastern Yacht It is proud, too, of its share in the 8 
yY Club; since 1929, four more ex-. rapid growth of junior yachting fi 
54 e Pleons have served or areservingon during the last 25 years. Its worth We have a complete line 
8 the Eastern Y. C. race committee, is attested by the yachting achieve- | of trophies appropriate 
6 Book Paseriest including two of its present mem- ments of its graduates over half a 
5 P bers, James W. Jonesand Lawrence century and by the fact that the club for yacht race prizes. 
: YACHTING F. Percival, Jr.; two others, Stanton has served as a model for a number Write for catalo g Es, 
3 Deland and the present Commodore of juvenile yachting organizations sent free upon reauest 
m 205 East 42nd Street Peter Langmaid, have proved their the world over. These contributions P — . 
3 ; worth as young officials. make the Fiftieth Anniversary of |: 
9 New York City Peter Langmaid, who leads the the Pleon Yacht Club worth cele- | The Heather MathewsCo. 
76%} club in this memorable year, is brating as the semi-centennial of | 411 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pleon’s oldest junior member, hav- _junior yachting in the United States. 
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KAYAKS 
FOLDBOATS 


20 Models. 1-4 Persons. 10-20 feet. 
For paddling, and sailing. Rowing 
sculls made to order, Kayak assem- 

bling kits, Ice-yachts, Aquaplanes. 
Write for free illustrated folders Y. 


KAYAK BOAT COMPANY 
152 East 129 Street 


New York City Complete Cut-to-Fit 


Assembling Kits 











THE GALLEY GUIDE 


by Alex W. Moffat 


Coox1ne aboard ship made a pleasure. The new edition of the 
Galley Guide will prove invaluable. Nourishing meals easily 
ptepared and at a minimum cost. There is a new chapter on how 


to mix drinks; together with a list of supplies. Waterproof 
Price $1.50 


Book Department — Y ACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street New York City 


\\ WM SLec iT Rit. 
U. S. PLANTS 


Rubber Mounted 


binding. 
























World's most complete line of 
marine electric plants. Sizes 600 
watts to 15 KW. Larger if desired. 
AC or DC. Air-cooled units 200 to 
500 watts. 6, 12, 32 or 110 volts. 
Rubber mounting with special ‘‘float- 
ing" base eliminates vibration. Also 
oil-burning DIESELS. Write for 
literature. 


Also 5 and 10 H.P. ‘Falcon’ 
Marine Engines 


U. S. MOTORS CORP. 





4 Cyl. Unit 


435 Nebraska St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Winners of Cape Cod Photo Contest Announced. 
New Contest This Year 


Abas BESSE, of New York City, has been judged the winner of the 
Cape Cod 15-foot Nimblet offered by the Cape Cod Shipbuilding 

Corporation as first prize in their photographic contest launched last siim- 
mer. Mr. Besse submitted photographs of his Baby Knockabout Little 
Dipper, five times champion at Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

Second prize, a Cape Cod Seagoing Outboard, was awarded to John §, 
Moscher, of Ardmore, Pa., for his photographs of Cape Cod Nimblets rag. 
ing on New England lakes. 

The ten following places in the contest received an 8-foot Cape Cod 
dinghy. These went to: Vernon Boyce Baker, Needham, Mass.; ; Harvey E, 





The winning photograph 


Fisk, Jr., South Norwalk, Conn.; Katherine Lawrence, Hingham, Mass.; 
Ann E. Brittain, Scarsdale, New York; C. Lester Coggins, Kingston, 
Rhode Island; Edwin 8. Donle, Edgewood, Rhode Island; J. H. N. Potter, 
Mendham, N. J.; Mrs. James A. Finn, Ardsley-on-the-Hudson, N. Y,; 
Robert A. Williamson, Bethlehem, Pa.; Henry Seebor, Dallas, Texas. 

Entries were received from over half of the states and from several for- 
eign countries. The most distant contestant sent photographs from Austria. 

Cape Cod’s 1937 Photographic Contest is being announced through 
Cape Cod dealers and by direct communication with yacht clubs and own- 
ers of Cape Cod boats. It is open to anyone filing an entry application with 
the company. These forms are available on request. The conditions are 
very simple. Each picture submitted must be not less than 3 inches by 4 
inches in size. The subject must be one of Cape Cod’s thirty or more de- 
signs of boats. Each photograph must carry the name and address of the 
contestant, the class of boat photographed, and a brief description of the 
scene. 

The winner will be offered his choice of a Cape Cod 15-foot Nimblet 
Knockabout, Junior Catboat, or ‘‘Vee” 16 Knockabout. Second prize will 
be a 10-foot Cape Cod Frostbite Dinghy; and five additional prize winners 
will each receive an 8-foot yacht tender. 

All entries must be in the hands of Cape Cod Shipbuilding Corporation 
by November 15th, 1937. Prize awards will be made at the National 
Motor Boat Show in January, 1938. 


+ + + 


Neuman Joins Herreshoff 


Sone Herreshoff Manufacturing Company, of Bristol, R. I., announces 
that Herbert F. Neuman has recently become connected with them as 
a member of their Engineering Department and as Supervisor of Con- 


struction. 
+ + + 


New Literature Received 


fier Truth about Galvanizing,” Wilcox, Crittenden & Company, 
Inc., 10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. An interesting and it- 
structive booklet on the history of galvanizing and the principle on whieh 
it performs its functions of protecting iron against rust. It also contains 
some interesting information on the various processes now in vogue. 


‘216 Boat Builders and What They Build’ — Evinrude Motors, 5219 
N. 27th St. Milwaukee, Wis. A directory of the leading small boat builders 
of the country, showing the types of boats built by each which are suitable 
for propulsion by outboard motors. 


“108 Extra Values,” Walter Kidde & Co., 65 West Street, Bloomfield, 
N. J.—A 16-page color brochure describing the construction and the 
function of each item of equipment of Lux fire fighting systems and the wl 
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§ Books Can’t Move — 
; They’re “BLOCKED” 


Applied for 





§ Pulley Book Ends — 


8 of Philippine Mahogany 
8 add much to your ‘‘den,”’ 
8 afloat or ashore. Priced 
g at $3.50 the pair. Mail 

orders with check or 
§ money order promptly 
8 filled. Also on sale at 
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8 better stores. 

8 We specialize in Nau- 

g tical Novelties made to 
order, including trophies, 

§ jewelry, etc. Sketches 


§ =. will be gladly submitted. 


§ 
8 Gallant & Wilmarth 


§ Manufacturing Jewelers 
§ 28 Wilmarth St. 
¢ Attleboro, Massachusetts 
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American 
S atling 
(raft 


by Howard I. Chapelle 


Author of 
The History of American Sailing Ships 


Mr. Chapelle, recognized as 
one of the leading writers on 
sailing craft of all descrip- 
tions, offers a companion 
volume to his History of 
American Sailing Ships. This 
volume deals entirely with 
small craft from which the 
present day yacht has been 
developed. Drawings by 
Charles G. Davis. Plans and 
lines by the author. $4.00 


Book Department 
YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street 











New York City 





NBC to Cover America’s Cup Races 


| ad ete S. M. DAVIDSON, authority on yachting, will serve as 
boating expert and commentator for the National Broadcasting 
Company during broadcasts of the races for the America’s Cup off Newport 
beginning Saturday, July 31st. 

The National Broadcasting Company will: employ every facility — 
boats, airplanes and blimps — in presenting a first hand description of the 
races to American radio listeners. The broadcasts will also be short-waved 
to Europe for rebroadcast by the British Broadcasting Corporation. 

Davidson is well known as assistant professor of Mechanical Engineering 
and Director of the Experimental Towing Tank Laboratory at the Stevens 
Institute of Technology, at Hoboken, N. J. 

In 1935, Davidson was a member of the crew of Stormy Weather, winner 
of the Transatlantic race from Newport to Bergen, Norway. He sailed in 
the same vessel to win the Class A prize in the Bermuda Race in 1936, and 
was in the afterguard of Rainbow during a part of the series of races for 
Class J in 1936. He also has sailed in numerous Six-Metre races. 

Since 1932, some of his more important contributions to yachting have 
been as a technical expert on hull design rather than as sailor. In this field, 
the NBC observer for the Cup races devised a new technique for the test- 


ing of small models. 
+ + + 


New Bottom Paint Added to Viking Line 


LIVER JOHNSON & CO., of Providence, R. I., makers of the Viking 
line of marine paints, announce a new and unusual anti-fouling bottom 
paint. Possessing the same anti-fouling qualities as the Viking green, this 
paint is a brilliant red in color, in conttast to the usual dull copper reds. 


+ + + 


Texaco Issues America’s Cup Chart 


F Residy Cruising Chart for the use of yachtsmen viewing the America’s 
Cup races has been prepared by Texaco Waterways Service and will 
be available for distribution during the first week of July. 

The chart covers the waters from the western end of Marthas Vineyard 
to the eastern end of Long Island, extending north to Providence, R. I., and 
south, below Block Island, on a scale of approximately three nautical miles 
to the inch. 

Printed in three colors, and similar to the 1937 edition Texaco Cruising 
Charts, the chart is attractive and easy to read. Although not intended for 
navigation in itself, it is accurately drawn on the Mercator projection and 
is designed for use in conjunction with United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey Charts Nos. 1210 and 1211. Lighthouses, lightvessels and buoys 
used in general coastwise navigation are shown and their characteristics 
and locations are corrected up to June 2nd. 

The America’s Cup match course is the main feature of the Cruising 
Chart and magnetic compass points are shown extending from the starting 
buoy, 9 miles southeast from Brenton Reef Lightvessel, to the area of the 
10- and 15-mile circles. Graduated lines show the distances in nautical 
miles from the buoy. 

Additional data include a brief history of the races for the Cup since it 
was brought to the United States by the schooner yacht America in 1851; 
courses and distances to the principal yacht harbors; and the locations, ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers of Texaco Waterfront Service Stations 
within easy cruising range of the starting buoy. 

Copies of the 1937 America’s Cup match chart may be obtained free of 
charge by mail, personal call or telephone from Texaco Waterways Service, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York City; telephone Murray Hill 2-7700, Ex- 
tension 509. 


+ + + 








One of the Gulf Oil Corporation’s new welded steel service boats, especially designed 
for the servicing of yachts on Long Island Sound and off Newport, Rhode Island. 
They are 55 feet over all and carry 11,000 gallons of fuel oil and gasoline, 3000 
gallons of fresh water, 1500 pounds of ice, and supplies such as brass polish, line, 
paint, etc. National Superior Diesel engines give them a speed of 7 to 8 knots 
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ss: BROADER 
HORIZONS! 


Sports lovers, travelers and nature 
enthusiasts who want a clear view and 
a far view select the Bausch & Lomb 
Binocular. For here is an instrument 
whose field of view, light gathering 
power, ease in handling and rugged 
sturdiness are unsurpassed in any of 
the fine glasses on the world’s market. 
Shown above, B & L 7 power, 35 mm 
Binocular, $86. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


40 page deLuxe catalog of useful 
information, free on request. Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., 562 Lomb Park, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


BA H & LOMB 
















THE WORLD’S BEST BY ANY. “TEST 


stem; modern hollow 
mast and T boom; Mer- 
riman bronze fittings; 
famous racing sails; 
for'd bulkhead with 
lockers. For class 

or day sailing. 
Ready for 
immediate 
delivery, 
smooth 
planked, 


BOSTON BOAT & ENGINE COMPANY 
250-256 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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